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THIS  MONOGRAPH  Ii'AS  PREPARED  PURSUANT  PO  NORTHEAST  REGIONAL 
RESOURCE  CENTER  CONTRACT  'CEC-0-74-7904,   AWARDED  TO  THE 
HEW  JERSEV  STATE   DEPARTMENT  OF   EDUCATION  .FROM  THE  BUREAU 
OF   EDUCATION  FOR  THE  HAVPICAPPEP,  UNITED  STATES  OFFICE  OF 
EDUCATION,  UNITE?  STATES   DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION 
AND  WELFARE.  HCfc'cVER,  THE   OPINIONS  EXPRESSED  HEREIN  DO 
HOT   NECESSARILV  REFLECT  THE  POSITION  OR  POLICV   OF  THE 
USIITEV  STATES  OFFICE  OF   EDUCATION  AND  KO   ENDORSEMENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  OFFICE  OF  EVUCAT10H  SHOULV  BE   INFERRED. 
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INFORMATION  IN  THIS  WORK  MAV  BE  DUPLICATED. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  Northeast  Learning  Resource  System  (NELRS),  Region  9,  is  part 
of  a  national  network  of  thirteen  centers  funded  by  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education,  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped  under 
Public  Law  91-230. 

The  NELRS  is  comprised  of  two  centers,  the  Northeast  Area  Learning 
Resource  Center  (NEALRC)  and  the  Northeast  Regional  Resource  Center  (NERRC) 
both  of  which  are  administered  by  the  Branch  of  Special  Education  and 
Pupil  Personnel  Services,  New  Jersey  State  Department  of  Education.   Working 
in  conjunction  with  the  State  Departments  of  Education,  the  NELRS  serves 
the  following  states:   Connecticut,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island  and  Vermont.   In  order  to  support  the  communication 
and  coordination  of  activities  for  both  projects,  a  State  Resource  Consul- 
tant (SRC)  serves  in  each  state  as  a  direct  liaison  to  the  NELRS. 

The  major  goal  of  the  NELRS  is  to  support  and  further  develop  each 
states'  capacity  to  provide  educational  services  to  handicapped  children. 
The  NEALRC  is  concerned  with  developing  services  related  to  media  and 
materials  and  the  NERRC  is  involved  in  developing  and/or  implementing 
exemplary  appraisal  and  programming  practices. 

To  advise  and  recommend  activities  to  the  NELRS,  an  advisory  board 
was  created  whose  membership  includes  the  State  Directors  of  Special  Edu- 
cation from  each  client  state  or  their  designee.  At  their  meeting  in 
April,  1976,  the  NELRS  Advisory  Board  identified  the  education  of  severel> 
handicapped  children  as  a  regional  concern  and  recommended  that  a  regional 
conference  be  held. 

Responding  to  this  request,  the  NERRC  conducted  a  needs  assessment 
in  the  region.   State  and  local  level  personnel  throughout  the  Northeast 
involved  in  the  education  of  severely  handicapped  children  and  youth 
were  contacted  to  ascertain  the  primary  needs  of  each  state  in  providing 
services  to  this  population.   From  this  information,  a  list  of  regional 
priorities  was  developed  that  reflected  the  states'  common  interests. 
This  information  then  served  as  the  basis  for  determining  the  form  and 
content  of  a  regional  conference  for  educators  of  severely  and  profoundly 
handicapped  children  and  youth  held  on  November  15,  16  and  17,  1976,  at 
the  Sheraton  Inn  in  South  Portland,  Maine. 

c 

The  overall  goal  of  the  conference  was  to  disseminate  information 
as  it  pertains  to  the  education  of  severely  and  profoundly  handicapped 
children  and  youth. 

The  specific  objectives  of  the  conference  were: 

1.   To  sensitize  people  to  the  ultimate  potential  and  functioning 
of  severely/ profoundly  handicapped  people  through  the  least 
restrictive  educational  environment. 
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2.      To  present  an  overview  of  national  legislation  and  its  impli- 
cations tor  the  northeastern  region. 

^.   To  identify  selected  exempiarv  services  which  are  effectively 
illustrating  the  implementat ion  of  the  legislation. 

4.   To  disser.inate  information  on  selected  practices  and  techniques 
in  educational  appraisal  and  programming  for  severely  ar.d   pro- 
foundly handicapped  persons. 


5.   To  provide  access  to  selected  films  and  media/material 


resources , 


6.  To  establish  state  teams  who  will  facilitate  the  planning  and 
implementation  of  follow-up  activities  within  individual  states 
in  Region  9. 

7.  To  disseminate  information  within  the  Region  as  well  as  the 
Learning  Resource  System  network  via  the  development  of  a 
monograph  of  the  proceedings. 
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In  oraer  to  attain  conference  goals  and  objectives  the  NERRC  recommended 
that  participants  attend  the  conference  as  a  state  team  which  could  be 
composed  oc  members  representing  various  backgrounds  and  areas  of  expertise. 
States  were  asked  to  select  their  participants  from  among  the  following 
groups:   State  Education  Agencies,  Local  Education  Agencies,  Institutions 
and  Agencies.  Higher  Education,  Learning  Resource  Centers,  Medical  Pro- 
fessionals (e.g.  physicians,  physical  therapists,  occupational  therapists) 
and  parent  associations  or  other  advocacy  groups.   State  Resource  Consultants 
were  asked  to  attend  as  the  chairperson  of  their  respective  teams  or  to 
designate  a  person  to  act  as  chairperson. 

Each  state  team  was  seen  as  a  nuclear  group  responsible  for  dissem- 
inating information,  planning  and  implementing  follow-up  activities 
according  to  the  needs  of  each  client  state.   Since  the  conference  and 
follow-up  activities  would  require  a  great  deal  of  time  and  commitment, 
it  was  "necessary  that  participants  have  a  complete  understanding  of  the 
conference  objectives  and  their  respective  roles. 

The  intent  of  this  document  is  to  provide  a  summary  of  the  proceedings 
from  the  November  Conference.   The  document  does  not  contain  papers  from 
all  workshop  sessions.   Because  of  short  timelines  for  editing  and  printing, 
not  all  presenters  were  able  to  contribute.   We  wish  to  acknowledge  and 
thank  all  consultants  who  were  able,  despite  their  own  commitments,  to 
submit  papers  for  this  document.   It  is  hoped  that  the  information  herein 
will  be  useful  to  those  who  are  providing  services  to  severely  and  pro- 
foundly handicapped  children  and  vouth. 
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WELCOME  ADDRESS 

CONFERENCE  ON  THE  EDUCATION  Or 
SEVERELY  AND  PROFOUNDLY  HANDICAPPED  PEOPLE 


John  Kierstead 

Director  of  Special  Education 

Maine  State  Department  of  Education 

Augusta,  Maine 


On  behalf  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Department  of  Educational 
and  Cultural  Services,  H.  Savin  Millett,  nvself  and  members  of  the 
Division  of  Special  Education,  I  would  like  tr  welcome  you  to  this 
conference  on  the  Education  of  Severely  and  Profoundly  Handicapped 
People. 

I  would  like  to  also  extend  a  special  welcome  and  gesture  of 
appreciation  to  the  Northeast  Learning  Resource  System,  Nick  Maldari, 
Bill  Cashman  and  Sue  Exting  for  the  work  they  have  done  with  the 
Division  of  Special  Education  and  members  of  the  Maine  Special  Educa- 
tion Community  in  assisting  us  in  implementing  comprehensive  state 
and  federal  legislation  for  exceptional  children.   An  additional 
thanks  should  go  to  the  Northeast  Regional  Resource  Center  for  bring- 
ing this  conference  to  us. 

Its  a  pleasure  to  have  with  us  also  the  people  from  the  national 
office  to  share  the  national  picture  in  providing  education  for  the 
severelv  and  profoundly  handicapped;  to  share  with  us  also  the  latest 
revision  in  the  proposed  rezulations  for  9-i-142  the  Education  of  All 
Handicapped  Act  but  more  importantly  to  have  them  here  to  witness  the 
many  finjt  educational  programs  that  are  benefiting  the  severely  and 
profoundly  handicapped  nationwide. 

Its  also  a  pleasure  to  welcome  the  program  participants  for  they 
are  the  pioneers  that  will  ultimately  solidify  the  service  delivery 
system  for  a  population  too  long  forgotten. 

The  task  before  us  today  is  an  exciting  one.   Excitii.g  for  me 
in  that  key  people  with  key  responsibilities  are  addressing  a  common 
goal,  education  for  an  eiucat iona 1 ly  neglected  population,  a  goal 
that  is  shared  bv  r.any  aad  not  unique  to  special  educators.   People 
in  the  fields  of  medicine,  mental  health  corrections,  retardation, 
and  human  services  are  equally  concerned  with  this  goal.   More  impor- 
tant ly,  however  ,  parents  share  this  goal  and  are  anxious  for  they  have 
waited  a  long  time. 
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The,  Education  of  All  Handicapped  Act  and  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare's  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Deinstitution- 
alization have  now  paved  the  way  for  a  succession  of  strategically 
planned  activities  to  give  to  this  population  what  is  rightfully  theirs. 
The  impact  may  not  be  immediate  but  will  evolve  over  time  through  inten- 
sive efforts  of  peop'le  like  yourselves. 

Today,  we  will  hear  many  issues  discussed.  Some  of  these  issues 
will  have  resolves  but  others  will  not.  .  However,  these  issues  should 
challenge  all  of  us.' 

With  the  Individual  Educational  Plan  (I.E. P.)  component  of  94-142 
and  Maine's  Special  Education  Legislation,  we  are  challenged  to  develop 
valid  instructional  goals  for  individuals  who  for  centuries  have  been 
foreign  to  the  Educational  Community,  whose  individual  needs  include 
self-help  skills  or  (socialization,  not  traditional  terminology  for  most 
educators.   We  are  challenged  to  choose  the  instructional  setting  that 
is  optimal  for  these]  individual  goals  to  be  reached.   We  must  ask  our- 
selves, are  the  conditions  necessary  for  learning  more  statisfactorily 


achieved  in  a  public 
or  activity  center? 


school  setting,  in  a  home  or  residential  center 


Just  as  much  of  a  challenge  is  the  means  by  which  we  determine 
acceptable  progress  and  development  -for  this  population.   The  tradi- 
tional tools  of  the  ^.rade  will  not  reveal  the  growth  that  in  many 
cases  takes  months  or  years.  , 

The  Bureau  of  Eiucation  for  the  Handicapped  has  committed  its 
resources  to  those  individuals  now  unserved;  it's  committed  equally  its 
resources  to  the  training  needs  of  personnel  who  will  be  expected  to 
carry  out  that  Individualized  Educational  Plan.   However,  there  are 
many  unknowns  that  ultimately  will  prove  themselves  over  time,  but 
for  now  creates  challenges  for  all  of  us.   Will  the  traditional  special 
education  teacher  training. models  prove  adequate  or  will  they  have  to 
be  revised?  Can  we  even  rely  on  a  teacher  training  model  to  do  the 
job  with  this  population  or  do  we  need  a  therapist  training  model?  Will 
trained  aides  be  more  effective  than  volunteers.  Can  we  rely  on  an 
optimal  student  -  teacher  ratio  for  the  severely  and  profound  handicapped 
individuals  or  should  that  relationship  be  left  to  the  direct  service 
providers? 
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These  issues  are  not  easily  addressed.   Look  around  the  country, 
the  variation  on  this  theme  is  astounding.   But  let's  not  be  overwhelmed 
by  all  this  variation  for  we  have  a  challenge  to  now  look  at  each 
individual's  need  and  address  it  accordingly. 

You  people  here  today  are  making  that  effort  much  easier  through 
your  work.   Since  these  individuals  will  require  a  total  support  system 
throughout  much  of  their  lives  it  is  unlikely  that  their  educational 
needs  will  be  addressed  in  a  single  fashion.   Psychiatric,  therapy, 
Nursing  and  Medical  Services,  Transportation,  Recreation  and  leisure 
time,  Foster  homes,  Guardianship  and  the  list  of  necessary  services 
goes  on.   Inter-agency  and  inter-group  efforts  must  mattrialize  if  a 
coordinated  community,  school,  and  family  service  delivery  system  is 
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Co  be  designed,  chat  will  guarantee  chac  no  severely  and  pro- 
foundly handicapped  individual  is  without  the  necessary  aedical, 
educational,  and  social  support.   We  all  have  a  responsibility  zo 
work  toward  this  end  but  -ore  lraportantiy ,  a  necessary  component 
of  that  svste-  (.education.)  rests  scuarelv  on  our  shoulders. 
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BASIC  COMPONENTS  OF  INSTRUCTIONAL  PROGRAMS 

THEORY  INTO  PRACTICE 

1975,  14(2),  pp.  123-136 


Dr.  Lou  J.  Brown 
Professor 
Department  of  Studies  In  Behavioral  Disabilities 
University  of  Wisconsin 
Madison,  Wisconsin 

Coauthors: 

Wes  Williams 

Nick  Certo 


University  bf  Wisconsin  and  Madison  Metropolitan  School  District' 


Severely  handicapped  students  (Sontag,  Burke,  &  York,  1973)  are  often 
differenr  from  many  "normal"  and  "mildly  handicapped"  students .on  a  variety 
of  relevant  instructional  dimensions  (e.g.,  generalization,  retention,  imita- 
tion, articulation,  acquisition,  vision'  skills) .   Due  to  such  differences 
the  premise  offered  is  that  the  teacher  of  these  students  must  systemati- 
cally delineate,  compensate  for  the  absence  of,  or  directly  teach  skills- 
that  teachers  of  less  handicapped  students  may  assume  are  operative. 

For  the  past  several  years  the  writers  and  their  colleagues  have  been 
attempting  to  formulate  and  implemsnt  developtnentally  tenable  and  empiri- 
cally verifiable  educational  services  for  severely  handicapred  students  in  \\ 
the  Madison,  WI,  Metropolitan  School  System.   One  of,  the  vehicles  determined 
of  substantial  educational  value  frpm  both  training  and  service  perspectives 
is  the  organization  of  circumscribed  teacher-pupil  interactions  into  instruc- 
tional programs.   The  term  instructional  program,  as  it  is  used  here,  refers' 
to  basic  factory;  variables,  etc.,  that  a  teacher  of  severely  handicapped 
students  must/consider,  systematize,  and/or  implement  in  order  to  teach  a 
particular  ,«&. ill. 

The  development  and  dissemination  of  this  paper  was  supported  in 
part  by  Madison  Metropolitan  School  District  Federal  Contract  No.  OEG-O-74-7993, 
and  in  part  by  Grant  No.  OEG-O-73-6137  to    the  University  of  Wisconsin-Madison 
"from  the  Department  of  HEW,  bureau  for  Education  l)f  the  Handicapped ,  Division 
of.  Personnel  Preparation,  Washington,  D.C.  '20202.   >  \ 
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Brown  and  York  (1974)  delineated  a  four  component  model  of  an 
Instructional  program:   What  to  teach  (content);  how  to  teach  (method); 
how  does  one  assess  whether  or  not  one  has  taught  (measurement);  and  the 
instructional  materials  required. 

Using  the  four  component  model  of  an  instructional  program  delineated 
above,  severely  handicapped  students  have  been  taught  many  developmentally 
important,  practically  useful,  yet  circumscribed  skills  (Brown,  Bellamy, 
&  Sontag,  1971;  Brown  &  Sontag,  1972;  Brown,  Scheuerman,  Cartwright  &  York, 
1973;  Brown,  Williams,  &  Crowner,  1974).   However,  as  should  be  obvious, 
adherence  to  the  four  component  model  may  be  necessary,  but  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  provide  the  best  possible  instructional  services  in  that  several 
crucial  factors  related  to  the  acquisition  and  performance  of  specific 
skills  are  not  taken  into  account.   Thus,  the  four  component  instructional 
program  has  been  expanded  substantially  and  is  presented  below: 


Basic  Components  of  an  Instructional  Program 

What  skill  does  a  teacher  intend  for  the  student  to  perform  (What 
does  a  teacher  intend  to  teach  the  student)? 


II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 
VI, 

VII. 


VIII. 


Why  does  a  teacher  want  the  student  to  perform  a  specific  skill? 

How  does  a  teacher  intend  to  teach  the  student  to  perform  a  skill? 

How  can  a  teacher  empirically  verify  that  the  skill  of  concern  is 

being  or  has  been  taught? 

Can  the  student  perform  the  skill  at  a  situationally  acceptable  rate? 

What  does  a  teacher  intend  to  use  as  vehicles  (instructional  materials) 

for  the  skill  to  be  acquired  and  performed? 

Can  the  student  perform  the  skill  across: 

a.  •  Persons; 

b. .  Places ; 

c .  Instructional  materials; 

d .  Language  cues? 

Can  the  student  perform  a  skill  without  directions  to  do  so  from 
persons  in  authority? 


Before  proceeding  to  a  more  detailed  presentation  of  each  component, 
several  points  should  be  noted  and  emphasized.   First,  space  does  not  per- 
mit as  detailed  a  presentation  of  each  component  as  is  possible.   Second, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  list  of  components  delineated  above  is  incom- 
plete and  that  additional  components  will  evolve.   Third,  we  ar:  recommending 
that  a  teacher  of  severely  handicapped  students  empiricallv  verify  the 
acceptable  status  of  his/her  students  on  dimensions  of  at  least  the  compo- 
nents delineated  above. 

In  tiie  narrative  that  follows,  an  attempt  wilj  he  made  to  elucidate 
the  basic  qualities  of  each  component,  justify  their  .  inclusion,  show  how 
they  might  be  realized,  ana  provide"  teachers  with  practical  suggestions  as 
to  how  the  requisite  skills  inherent  in  each  might  be  incorporated  into 
instructional  activities. 
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I.   What  skill  does  a  teacher  intend  for  the  student  to  perform? 

One  of  the  more  crucial  differences  between  teaching  normal  or  mildly 
handicapped  students  and  severely  handicapped  students  is  the  degree  of 
precision  required  when  presenting  instructional  content  (Brown  &  York, 
1974).   Teachers  of  severely  handicapped  students  must  be  afforded  the 
experiences  and  skills  necessary  to  systematically  disect, • sequence,  redi- 
sect  resequence,  etc.,  skills  under  instruction.   In  our  judgment,  the 
conceptual  and  problem  attack  skills  required  and  fostered  by  a  task 
analysis  orientation  are  ideally  suited  for  teachers  of  severely  handicapped 
students. 


A  teacher  may  be  interested  in  teaching  a  value,  an  appreciation,  an 
attitude,  a  skill,  a  concept,  an  understanding,  a  subtlety,  or  a  feeling. 
Certainly,  such  initially  nebulous  objectives  can  be  taught  to  severely 
handicapped  students.   However,  the  position  offered  here  is  that  such 
objectives  probably  can  be  realized  more  efficiently  if  they  can  be 
operationalized  in  such  a  manner  as  to  clearly  indicate  to  the  teacher 
and  to  the  student  precisely  what  is  requested  and  when  it  should  be 
manifested.   It  is  a  rare  severely  handicapped  student  indeed  who  can 
make  large  leaps  through  poorly  organized  and  unspecific  curriculum  con- 
tent.  On  the  other  hand  it  has  been  our  experience  that  all  students  can 
acquire  new  skills  if  those  skills  are  disected  and  sequenced  precisely. 

Task  analysis  essentially  requires  the  precise  delineation  of  skills 
within  a  particular  curriculum  area,  the  division  of  those  skills  into 
component  parts,  and  the  sequencing  of  those  skills  from  easy  to  hard 
(simple  to  complex).   According  to  Resnick,  Wang  and  Kaplan  (1974)  task 
analysis  involves: 

the  develop (ment  of)  hierarchies  of  learning  objectives  such 
that  mastery  of  objectives  lower  in  the  hierarchy  (simpler 
tasks)  facilitates  learning  of  higher  objectives  (more  complex 
tasks)...  This  involves  a  process  of  task  analysis  in  which 
specific  behavioral  components  are  identified  and  prerequisites 
for  each  of  these  determined  (p.  680). 

Perhaps  the  major  purpose  of  analyzing  skills  inherent  in  a  curriculum 
content  area  is  to  delineate  an  organized  and  precisely  stated  constellation 
of  verifiable  objectives  from  which  a  variety  of  instructional  activities 
can  be  generated.   A  task  analysis  is  not  a  statement  of  how  a  skill  is 
to  be  taught  but  rather  a  statement  of  what  is  to  be  taught.  .A  precise 
delineation  of  what  is  to  be  taught  is  an  obvious  prerequisite  to  the 
determination  of  the  required  materials,  teaching  procedures,  measurement 
procedures,  etc. 

Notions  as  to  what  skills  should  be  included  in  a  particular  content 
area  and  how  such  skills  might  be  analyzed  and  sequenced  can  be  obtained 
or  abstracted  from  at    least  the  following: 
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a.  general  child  development  literature, 

b.  general  cognitive  development  literature, 

c.  general  special  education  literature, 

d.  commercially  available  curriculum  packages, 

e.  logical  post-school  performance  demands. 

It  has  been  our  experience  that  teachers  of  severely  handicapped 
students  can  rarely  use,  without  substantial  adaptation,  commercially 
available  instructional  content.   Thus,  from  a  training  perspective,  per- 
haps it  is  more  appropriate  to  provide  a  teacher  with  skills  and  experiences 
in  the  area  of  task  analysis  so  that  in  subsequent  practical  situations 
that  teacher  can  adapt  other  or  create  new  analyses  to  fit  the  developmental 
functioning  level  of  his/her  students. 

There  are  .it  least  three  major  reasons  why  teachers  of  severely 
handicapped  students  should  he  skilled  in  the  use  of  basic  principles 
of  task  analysis.   First,  a  task  analysis  delineates  starting  points  and 
terminal  objectives  and  enhances  the  possibility  that  essential  component 
skills  will  not  be  neglected.   Second,  utilization  of  task  analysis  pro- 
cedures facilitates  instruction  that  is  tailored  to  individual  functioning 
levels.   For  example,  within  the  task  analysis  model  oastery  of  various 
objectives  can  be  assessed  before  instruction  and  students  may  only  be 
instructed  on  objectives  on  which  thev  failed  to  reach  and  for  which  they 
have  mast.ered  the  prerequisites.   In.  add  it  ion,  students  can  be  permitted  to 
proceed  througli  the  sequence  at  their  own  pace,  taking  longer  on  trouble 
spots  and  skipping  objectives  on  which  they  demonstrate  mastery.   Third, 
the  utilization  of  task  analysis  procedures  facilitates  the  development 
of  more  effective  and  efficient  classroom  programming.   That  is,  a  teacher 
can  obtain  data  fron  students  concerning  the  order  in  vhich  skills  au 
most  readily  acquired  and  skills  that  must  be  broken  ii?to  smaller  subskills 
in  order  to  facilitate  acquisition.   This  information  can  be  used  to  con- 
tinually improve  instructional  programs. 

I  I .   Whv  does  a  teacher  want  the  student  to  perform  a  specific  skill?  • 

Generally,  lonpit udina 1  educational  objectives  for  severely  handicapped 
students  should  be  no  different  than  those  for  other  students.   Public 
schools  should  prepare  severely  handicapped  students  to  function  as  inde- 
pendently as  possible  socially,  vocationally,  and  personally  in  the  least 
restricting  post  school  environment.   In  our  view,  there  is  no  justifica- 
tion for  preparing  students  to  function  in  large  residential  institutions 
or  to  foster  or  maintain  the  development  of  environments  that  unduly 
shelter,  restrict,  or  retard. 

Perhaps  due  to  the  limited  educational  opportunities  in  the  past  and 
the  almost  inevitable  placement  of  severely  handicapped  citizens  in  large 
residential  institutions,  it  mi^ht  have  been  acceptable  to  teach  them  to 
"walk  in  line,"  "r.iake  pot  holders,"  "watch  Jack  LaLane"  without  much  con- 
cern for  why  such  skills  were  t.iught.  Now;  however,  severely  handicapped 
students  will  be  enrolled  in  public  school  programs  for  as  long  ?s  21 
years.   Longitudinal  public  education  coupled  with  the  goals  of  the 
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deinstitutionalization  and  child  advocacy  movements  force  us  to  ask.  and 
justify  why  we  should  teach  any  specific  skill.  O-t  is  our  current  view 
that  instruction  of  a  skill  should  be  justified  primarily  as  a  cumulative 
segment  of  a  developmentally  sound  longitudinal  curriculum  sequence  which 
is  designed  to  insure  independent  functioning. 

Well  defined  skill  sequences  across  curricula  domains  (e.g.,  math, 
reading,  language,  play,  self-help,  independent  community  functioning) 
may  be  utilized  to  precisely  delineate  functioning  levels  within  each 
domain.   Placement  of  an  individual  along  dimensions  within  skill  sequences 
provides  the  teacher  with  vital  information  concerning  the  skills  the 
individual  has  mastered,  those  that  remain  untaught,  and  in  what  order 
they  might  be  presented.   In  addition,  utilization  of  developmental  skill 
sequences  might  minimize  the  potentially  deleterious  effects  of  changes 
in  teachers  and  administrators  on  longitudinal  programming.   Obviously, 
a  precise  delineation  of  the  current  functioning  level  of  a  student  on  a 
variety  of  educationally  important  dimensions  is  more  relevant  to  the 
development  of  viable  instructional  services  than  the  use  of  such  descrip- 
tions autistic,  severely  retarded,  trainable,  psychotic,  emotionally  dis- 
turbed, and  low  MA. 

Finally,  while  the  provision  of  longitudinal  developmental  services 
is  a  goal  to  which  we  all  must  strive,  we  have  an  extremely  long  way  to 
go  before  realization.   There  are  persons  around  the  country  who  have 
developed  relatively  good  preschool  or  postschool  programs,  others  have 
developed  reasonable  public  school  age  programs,  others  have  developed 
notable  parent  training  activities,  others  have  potentially  valuable 
research  projects  In  operation,  etc.   To  our  knowledge  there  is  no  place 
in  which  all  the  needed  longitudinal  service  components  are  operating  to. 
such  an  extent  that  the  development  of  large  numbers  of  citizens  over 
long  periods  of  time  is  maximized.   Certainly,  we  still  need  to  develop 
isolated  bits  of  information,  certainly  extraordinary  case  study  achieve- 
ments will  continue  to  be  inspirational;  but  these  and  other  such  delimited 
endeavors  rarely  provide  substantial  changes  in  the  life  styles  of  many 
severely  handicapped  citizens. 

III.   How  does  a  teacher  Intend  to  teach  the  student  to  perform  a  skill? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  teachers  can  formulate  logically  defensible 
longitudinal  curriculum  sequences  and  ingenious  clusters  of  apparently 
relevant  task  analyses.   However,  if  a  teacher  cannot  teach  students  to 
perform  the  skills  required  by  the  sequences  and  analyses,  then  all  is 
for  naught.   The  procedures,  techniques,  tactics,  strategies,  etc.  teachers 
use  to  reach  new  skills  may  be  referred  to  as  the  how  of  instruction.  .  With- 
out a  technology  of  how;  what  to  teach  is  rhetoric. 

Arriving  at  an  empirically  tenable  system  of  how  to  teach  new  skills 
to  severely  handicapped  students  is  one  of  the  most  crucial  challenges 
confronting  the  educator.   PaiLicularly  since  delineating  an  appropriate 
how  to  teach  is  almost  always  confounded  with  varying  degrees  of  visual, 
auditory,  motor,  attending,  etc.  impairments. 
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.  Precise  and  replicable  statements  as  to  how  to  teach  new  skills  are 
unf0rtunatel7-qutre-Tare.-What-may.be  an  effective  procedure  for  teach- 
ing one  student  or  one  group  of  students  may  be  inappropriate  for  another 
student  or  group.   In  addition,  even  such  apparently  precise  techniques 
as  those  generated  from  the  operant  conditioning  laboratories  under  the 
rubric  of  behavior  modification  and  discrimination  training  are  probably 
arts  (Bricker,  1970). 

Statements  as  to  how  to  teach  severely  handicapped  students  have 
emanated  from  and  will  continue  to  emanate  from  many  sources:   electrical 
and  mechanical  engineering,  human  development,  special  education,  psychology, 
teacher  and  parent  Ingenuity;  the  history  of  education,  what  grandmothers 
once  did  to  name  but  a  few.   In  an  attempt  to  be  eclectic  and  practical 
and  still  be  relevant  to  the  problems  of  severely  handicapped  students,  we 
have  organized  information  from  a  variety  of  sources  into  what  may  be 
referred  to  as  basic  principles  of  acquisition  and  performance.   Many  of 
-the  terms  used  to  describe  these  principles  have  been  taken  from  litera- 
ture related  to  operant  and  respondent  conditioning,  discrimination  learning, 
concept  development  and  imitation  learning.   However,  it  should  be  empha- 
sized that  these  principles,  techniques,  tactics,  etc.  must  be  adapted  or 
converted  for  classroom  use;  that  many  schools  of  thought  describe  the 
same  event  with  different  words;  and  that  the  principles  available  for 
systematic  utilization  now  are  not  sufficient  for  the  educational  community 
to  provide  the  best  possible  services.-* 

IV.   How  can  a  teacher  empirically  verify  that  the  skill  of  concern  is 
being,  or  has  been,  tau^htr 

—  ^5one  teachers  do  not  even  attempt  to  systematically  assess  any  aspect 
of  student  progress;  some  teachers  attempt  to  record  every  response  every 
student  makes  every  minute  the  students  are  in  school;  some  teachers  use 
one  particular  measurement  system  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.   The 
position  offered  here  is  that  teachers  should  have  the  skills  necessary 
to  implement  a  variety  of  measurement  designs  and  techniques  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  foster  a  smoothly  flowing  instructional  environment,  yet  in 
a  manner  that  also  allows  the  systematic  recording  and  empirical  verifi- 
cation of  crucial  aspects  of  student  development. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  direct  measurement  of  the  developmental 
progress  of  severely  handicapped  students  is  a  vital  aspect  of  any  instruc- 
tional system.   Perhaps  the  following  two  passages  are  appropriate  here: 

In  any  empirical  definition  of  teaching,  instructional  measurement 
is  crucial.   With  normal  and  mildly  handicapped^sludents,  inferences 
about  populations  of  skiHs  made  from  samples  and  inferences  about 
generalization  of  skills  across  persons  and  places  and  materials  are 
probably  necessary  and  tenable.   Unfortunately,  inferential  measure- 
ment, in  our  judgment,  in   an  extremely  questionable  measurement 


A  more  detailed  listing  of  basic  principles  of  acquisition  and  performance 
and  appropriate  references  are  available  upon  request. 
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orientation  vhen  applied  to  most  severely  handicapped  students. 
The  general  rule  that  we  try  to  follow  may  be  stated  as  follows: 
If  you  determine  that  a  particular  response,  skill,  concept,  etc., 
is  important  to  the  development  of  the  student,  then  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  the  teacher  to  directly  measure  the  existence  of  the 
response,  skill,  concept,  etc.  of  concern  (Brown  and  York,  1974, 
p.  9). 

Direct  measurement  is  particularly  crucial  in  attempts  to  teach 
cumulative  tasks.   If  the  correct  performance  of  the  responses  * 
in  component  c  of  a  task  are  dependent  upon  the  correct  perfor- 
mance of  the  responses  in  components  a  and  b,  then  the  teacher 
must  guarantee  that  a  and  b  responses  are  in  the  behavioral 
repertoire  of  the  student  before  she  even  considers  progression 
to  component  c.   Since  most  developmental  skills  are  in  many 
ways  cumulative  (mathematics,  reading,  language,  speech,  prac- 
tical arts),  teachers  of  trainable-level  retarded  students  must 
be  prepared  to  spend  relatively  long  periods  of  time  and  con- 
siderable effort  developing  basic  behavioral  repertoires  (Brown, 
1973,  p.  110-111). 

It  should  be  noted  and  emphasized  that  in  addition  to  competencies 
related  to  how  to  empirically  verify  (measure)  student  progress,  teachers 
should  also  be  exposed  to  rationales  regarding  why  and  when  to  measure  and 
to  a  variety  of  approaches  toward  measurement. 

The  following  is  a  selected  listing  of  measurement  issues,  terms, 
designs,  assumptions,  tactics,  etc.  to  which  our  teachers  in  training  are 
exposed.   It  should  be  noted  that  most  of  the  designs  listed  below  are 
what  may  be  referred  to  as  "subjects  as  their  own  controls  designs."   How- 
ever, in  addition  to  the  listings  below,  teachers  in  training,  as  part  of 
their  general  preparation,  also  receive  information  regarding  parametric 
and  nonparametri.c  statistical:  manipulations,  intergroup  designs,  standar- 
dized tests,  etc.*1      ''  t  ; 


Basic  Principles  of  Instructional  Measurement 


1. 

2. 

3. 
•  4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9> 
10. 
11. 


Subjective  -  Objective 
Dependent  Variable 
Independent  Variable 
Intra-group  Measurement  Designs 
Inter-group  Measurement  Designs 
Correlated  Designs  (AB  Design)- 
ABAS  Desi  gns        \  : 
Test-Teach-Test  Designs 
Multiple  Baseline  Designs 
Trials  to  Criterion  Designs 
Direct  Measurement 


12.  Inferential  Statistics 

13.  Cumulative  Review  Designs 

14.  Reliability 

15.  Correlation 

16.  Criterion  Referenced  Tests 

17.  Rate  of  Response        .--" 

18.  Intensity  of  Response 

19.  Frequency'of  a  Response 

20.  Latency  of  a  Response 

21.  Duration  of  a  Response 

22.  Lrrors  to  Criterion 


*A  more  complete  listing  and  appropriate  references  are  available  upon  request 
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23.  Population  -  26.   Sample 

24.  Continuous  Measurement  27.   Statistic 

25.  Parameter  28.   Probe  Designs 


1 

i  ' 

1         V.   Can  the  student  perform  a  skill  at*  a  situationally  acceptable  rate? 

Rate  Is  a  term  which  typically  refers  to  the  number  of  times  a 
\  particular  response  occurs  in  a  given  time  period.   In  an  academic  setting 

\  where  often  times  a  skill  is  a  composite  of  different  responses,  the  view 

4  of  rate  can  be  extended  to  include  the  number  of  times"  all  critical  compo- 

1  nenrs  of  a  skill  are  performed  in  a  given  time  period.   There  is  no  doubt 

thai,  severely  handicapped  students  have  deficiencies  in  the  rates  at  which 

they  perfona  particular  responses  or  clusters  of  responses.   There  are 

times  when  severely  handicapped  students  manifest  rates  of  responding  that 
:|  are  too  high.  For  example,  a  normal  student  might  hit  himself  in  the  head 
J         once  a  week,  a  severely  handicapped  student  might  hit  himself  in  the  head 

five  times  per  minute  for  months.   A  somewhat  similar  but  different  rate 
J   -      deficiency  also  manifested  is  the  inordinate  amount  of  time  many  students 
I         require  to  progress  through  a  series  of  cumulative  responses.   If  students 

have  acquired  a  skill  and  performed  it  correctly  a  specified  number  of 
j         times,  it  does  not  necessarily  indicate  that  the  skill  is  mastered.   In 

order  for  a  skill  to  be  considered  mastered,  that  skill  should  be  performed 

correctly. at  a  relevant  rate  criterion  (proficiency). 

j  There  are  at  least  three  reasons  for  including  rate  of  correct  respon- 

1         ding  as  a  component  of  skill  mastery.   First,  if  students  are  to  compete 

with  and  be" tolerated  by  other  individuals  in  the  community,  they  will  have 

to  perform  skills  at  community  acceptable  rates.   For  example,  assume  that 
j  \       a  student  has  been  taught  to  make  change  and  then  the  student  is  asked  to 
]         go  to  a  grocery  store  and  purchase  the  items  on  a  grocery  list.   In  a 
j  »       situation  that  actually  occurred,  one  of  our  students  secured  the  items  on 

the  list,  conputed  the  total  cost  of  the  items,  and  then  counted  out  the 
I  appropriate  amount  of  money  required  to  pay  for  the  goods.   Unfortunately, 

i  the  counting  of  the  money  required_almost  five  minutes.  '  Thus,  a  situation 

1         can  exist  where  a  student  could  accurately  perform  a  given  series  of 

responses,  but  the  time  required  for  the  performance  may  not  be  acceptable 

1         in  a  community  setting.     /  „ 

■j  /■'•:■'■ 

I  Second,  if  a  skill  requires  the  utilisation  of  a  number  of  responses 

1  in  sequence,  a  slow  rate  of  responding  mav  interfere  with  the  performance 

1  of  all  components  in  the  sequence  by  increasing  the  probability  that  the 

]  student  may  be  unable  to  recall  certain  components.   For  example,  assume 

i  a  teacher  gives  a  student  a  three  component  direction  to  follow.   If  the 

j  student  takes 'twenty  minutes  to  perform  the  first  response,  there  is  a 

1  good  chance  that  she/he  may  not  remember  the  cues  for  the  last  two  responses 

|  \  Third,  if  one  accepts  the  prenise  that  a  skill  should  be  not  only 

j   v  •■  performed  correctly,  but  performed  at  an  acceptable  rate  criterion,  then  a 

\  question  reciains  regarding  when  a.   rate  criterion  should  be  imposed  upon 

I  skills  that  are  cumulative.   Because  of  a  paucity  of  research  in  the  app'll- 

1     \  cation  of  a  rate  criterion  in  educational  settings,  a  teacher  faced  with 
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this  question  seems  to  have  two  major  options.   Assuming  skills  A,  B  and  C 
are  cumulative,  a  teacher  may  choose  to  require  the  student  to:   perform  A 
at  a  proficient  rate  before  moving  on  to  B;  next  perform  both  A  and  B  (i.e., 
in  combination)  at  a  proficient  rate  before  moving  on  to  C;  and  finally, 
perform  A,  B  and  C  at  a  proficient  rate  before  terminating  instruction.   A 
second  option  would  be  to  require  the  student  to  perform  A,  B  and  C  correctly. 
Once  acquired,  a  rate  criterion  would  be  imposed  upon  the  combined  skill 
(A,  B  and  C)  in  order  to  achieve  an  acceptable  level  of  proficiency. 

VI.   What  Does  the  Teacher  Intend  to  Use  as  Vehicles  for  the  Skill  to  be 
Acquired  and  Performed? 

Tasks  and  task  materials  are  vehicles  through  which  skills  are  taught. 
Obviously,  choosing  tasks  and  task  materials  should  not  be  a  hastily  made 
arbitrary  decision.   Teachers  should  carefully  design  and/or  choose  tasks 
and  materials  that  reflect  a  consideration  of  the  unique  problems  presented 
by  the  students  of  concern.   Since  one  of  the  primary  goals  of  teaching 
severely  handicapped  students  is  to  verify  that  skills  acquired  in  controlled 
instructional  settings  will  be  performed  in  other  more  practical  environmental 
settings,  many  tasks  should  be  chosen  for  their  functional  use  across  environ- 
ments. 

Functional  tasks  can  serve  the  dual  purpose  of  providing  concrete  exam- 
ples of  abstract  concepts  which  may  increase  meaningfulness  (Zeaman,  1973) 
and  of  teaching  practical  skills  that  students  may  be  able  to  utilize  daily 
across  many  environments.   For  example,  one-to-one  correspondence  skills 
(aligning  members  of  two  sets  In  an  arrangement  which  manifests  a  one-to- 
one  relationship  between  the  members)  may  be  taught  through  the  aligning 
of  blocks  and  bears,  putting  straws  in  cups,  giving  each  classmate  a  cookie, 
or  giving  each  place  setting  a  cup,  plate,  spoon  and  fork  when  preparing 
for  lunch.   The  latter  two  examples  teach  the  skill  while  stressing  func- 
tion in.  applied  settings;  the  former  two  simply  require  performance  of 
the  skill.   The  .meaningfulness  and  utility  that  functional  tasks  can  add 
to 'the  acquisition  of  a  skill  argue  strongly  for  their  use  when  designing 
instructional  programs. 

■\  , 

'Not  all  skills  can  be  taught  exclusively  through  functional  tasks  and 
materials.   The  types  of  tasks  needed  to  teach  many  visual  discriminations 
to  severely  handicapped  students  highlight  this  point.   When  teaching  a 
visual  discrimination  skill  the  task  chosen  should  make  the  essential  stimulus" 
characteristics  (e.g.,  form,  color,  s;ze)  easy  to  discern.   Although  this 
point  appears  simple  to  apply,  it  has  ramifications  which, -if  not  considered 
when  structuring  tasks,  unfortunately  may  lead  to  the  development  of  differ- 
ential responding  to  nonessential  stimulus  characteristics.   For  example, 
assume  a  teacher  wants  to  teach  a  stu^nt  to  discriminate  the  letter  "A" 
from  the  letter  "B".   In  an  attempt  *j  make  the  differences  between  the 
two  letters  easy  to  discern,  the  tea  tier  presents  a  red  uppercase  "A"  and 
a  blue  uppercase  "B".   In  this  situation  the  teacher  may  find  that  the 
student  has  learned  t.hnt  ;-ed  is  called  "A"  and  blue  is  called  "B". 

A  fundamental  discrimination  learning  rule  related  to  selecting  tasks 
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with  which  to  teach  concepts  is  to  choose  tasks  which  will  insure  that 
responding  is  controlled  only  by  the  essential  characteristics  of  the 
concept.   In  the  letter  recognition  discrimination  task  mentioned  above, 
this  rule  requires  that  the  task  should  be  designed  so  that  responding 
is  controlled  by  the  form  of  the  letters,  not  by  color,  size,  texture  or 
spatial  position,  etc.   When  using  a  functional  task,  control  over  non- 
essential or  irrelevant  characteristics  is  often  difficult  to  achieve. 
For  example,  if  one  of  the  tasks  used  to  teach  letter  discrimination  is 
labelling  the  letters  in  the  words  "men"  and  "women"  as  they  appear  on 
the  doors  of  public  restrooms,  a  multiplicity  of  scripts,  colors  and 
placements  would  probably  be  encountered  which  might  impede  acquisition 
of  the  skill.   In  such  situations,  nonfunctional  tasks  which  make  the 
essential  stimulus  characteristics  easy  to  discern  and  concommitantly 
reduce  nonessential  stimulus  characteristics  should  probably  be  employed 
initially.   Once  the  skill  is  acquired,  however,  essential  and  nonessen- 
tial stimulus  dimensions  could  then  be  varied  or  introduced. 


M 


1 


i  3 


When  relating  to  this  issue  Becker,  Engelmann  and  Thomas  (1971) 
suggest  that  to  insure  that  essential  stimulus  characteristics  control 
responding,  instructional  tasks  should  be  chosen  which  allow  the  teacher 
to: 


1.  teach  a  concept  through  a  set  of  instances  and  not  instances 
of  the  concept  (e.g.,  examples  of  the  letter  "A"  and  examples 
that  are  not  of  the  letter  "A"), 

2.  construct  instances  of  a  concept  such  that  they  all  have 
essential  concept  characteristics,  and  construct  not  instances 
having  none  or  only  some  of  the  essential  characteristics, 

3.  frequently  vary  nonessential  characteristics  of  instances  and 
not  instances  to  insure  that  responding  is  only  to  essential 
characteristics  (e.g.,  when  teaching  the  letter  "A",  the  size, 

...    color,  texture  and  position  of  instances  and  not  instances  of 
the  letter  should  be  varied).  \  h  ■ 

Implicit"  In  the  above  three  suggestions  is  the  assumption  that  students 
are  attending  to  variations  in  essential  and  nonessential  characteristics 
of  the  stimuli  presented.   Often  it  is  not  enough  to  simply  expect  that 
consistent  manipulation  of  the  stimuli  will  be  both  necessary  and  suffi- 
cient conditions  to  produce  the  differential  responses  of  concern.   In 
some  instances  having  students  verbally  label  stimulus  dimensions  (non- 
verbal students  might  use  gestures)  and  stimulus  choices  may  facilitate 
differential  responding  to  essential  stimulus  characteristics,  and  also 
increase  retention  of  correct  responses  through  the  development  of  mediators 
(Butterf ield,  Wambold,  6  Belmont,  1973;  Borkowski  &  Wanschura,  1974;  Bricker, 
1972;  Jeffrey,  1953;  Jeffrey,  1958;  Chatelanat,  tiend^rson,  Robinson,  & 
Bricker,  1971;  Zeaman,  1973;  Zimmerman  &  Rosenthal,  1974). 

Other  situations  in  which  a  teacher  might  choose  to  supplement  func- 
tional with  nonfunctional  tasks  might  be  those  that  require  repeated 
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practice  for  the  acquisition  of  a  skill,  since  many  functional  tasks 
typically  permit  only  one  or  two  response  opportunities  for  only  a  few 
students  per  day.   It  is  probably  not  efficient  though  to  simply  employ 
a  task  because  it  permits  repeated  practice  of  a  particular  skill  in  that 
boredom  and  inattention  which  can  compete  with  academic  progress  are  many 
times  end  products  of  stereotypic  repetition. 

Whether  a  task  is  functional  or  not,  teachers  should  attempt  to  utilize 
tasks  and  materials  that  have  reinforcement  value.   Choosing  tasks  on  the 
basis  of  their  reinforcement  value  involves  selecting  tasks  and  materials 
with  which  students  will  readily  interact,  preferably  in  free  play  situa- 
tions.  (A  free  play  situation  is  referred  to  here  as  one  where  the  task 
is  available,  but  the  student  is  neither  prompted  to  engage  in  it  nor  M 

externally  reinforced  for  engagements.).  On  many  occasions  teaching  skills 
through  tasks  with  reinforcement  value  may  involve  teaching  skills  through 
toys,  games,  music  and  songs  (e.g.,  sight  words  may  be  taught  through 
potentially  dull  flashcard  drills  or  through  potentially  more  interesting 
sight  word  games). 


Some  criteria  for  selecting  potentially  reinforcing  tasks  are:   a)  tasks 
should  be  novel  or  offer  results  that  are  not  always  predictable;  b)  tasks 
should  be  matched  to  functioning  levels.   Tasks  which  are  either  too  easy 

'or  too  sophisticated  are  not  appropriate.   However,  tasks  just  above  current 
functioninflevel  should  hold  interest  and  pace  development;  and  c)  tasks 
should  allow  active  engagement  and  manifest  cause  and  effect  relationships 

.  (Piaget,  1952).   ,  ,         „     .  , 
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If  it  is  n^essary  to  teach  skills  for  which  few  functional  tasks  can 
be  readily  devised,  then  games,  toys,  music  and  songs  which  require  the 
performance  of  the  skills  may  enable  the  teacher  to  add  an  Intrinsically 

reinforcing  functional  component  while  at  the  same  time  increasing  the  N| ' 

probability  that  maintenance  through  repeated  practice  in  oth^r  environ-  fj  ] 

mental  settings  will  occur  after  instruction.   That  is,  games,  toys,  music  [J 

and  songs  which  require  phe  performance  of  skills  may  be  used  to  augment  «,,1  ■ 

academic  programming  "and  as  recreational  activities  to  provide  additional  ,  p? 

practice  of  skills  in  a  variety  of  environmental  settings.  V  i, 
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1  there  are  at  least  three  major  advantages  to  teaching  skills  through 

tasks  with  reinforcement  value:   1)  skills  may  be  reinforced  by  allowing 
continued  performance  of  the  task  and/or  interaction  with  the  task  materials       |-  ^ 
j  instead  of  relying  upon  teacher  delineated  reinforcerr; ;  2)  students  are         '  j;  |j 

more  likelv  to  interact  with  the  task  materials  and  thus  perform  the  skills 
%  '      taught  through  them  outside  controlled  instructional  situations;  and  3)  there 

5  should  be  an  increased  probability  that  students  will  visually  and/or  aurally 

J.  attend  to  intrinsically  reinforcing  tasks  and  task  materials,  thus  possibly 

eliminating  the  need  to  systematically  teach  attending  -  a  necessary  pre-         |gj 
j  ."  requisite  to  most  teaching  situations.  .       [   * 

i    ■  ■  H 

Thei;e  are  two  additional  factors  which  should  be  considered  when   *         | <>.4 
delimiting  the  types  and  characteristics  of  functional  tasks.   First,  a 
task  that  may  initially  appear  functional  may  not  actually  be  so  for  F 
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particular  students  who  live  in  environments  where  there  are  few  or  no 
opportunities  to  perform  related  skills.   Setting  a  table  is  a  functional 
task  through  which  one-to-one  correspondence  skills  can  be  taught.   How- 
ever, if  students  live  in  an  environment  where  they  are  not  and  may  nevpr 
be  required  to  set  a  table,  the  task  will  not  have  functional  value.   Thus, 
teachers  should  attempt  to  insure  that  tasks  are  chosen  that  adequately 
represent  the  options  that  students  have  available  in  the  environment  in 
which  they  live  or  might  live  in  the  future.   Second,  tasks  sliould  be  ■- 
chosen  on  the  basis  of  their  facilitation  of  later  skill  development.   This 
involves  teaching  tasks  that  will  become  components  of  higher  level  skills 
in  a  developmental  sequence.   Teaching  students  to  count  fingers  as  a 
rational  counting  task  nay  not  have  much  utility  when. rat ional  counting 
is  taught,  but  should  have  great  utility  when  addition  is  taught. 

In  summary,  when  a  teacher  is  considering  what  to  use  as  vehicles  for 
skills  to  be  acquired  and  performed  by  severely  handicapped  students,  tasks 
and  task  naterials  should  be  cliosen  on  at  least  the  basis  of  their:   a) 
functional  use  to  the  individual  student;  b)  ease  of  discrimination;  c) 
accessibility  to  repeated  practice;  d)  reinforcement  value;  3)  facilitation 
of  skill  maintenance;  f)  accessibility  or  frequency  of  occurrence  across 
settings  the  individual  inhabits;  and  g)  facilitation  of  later  skill 
development .   As  it  is  unlikely  that  many  tasks  will  fulfill  all  the  cri- 
teria delineated,  it  is  often  necessary  to  teach  a  skill  through  many 
different  tasks  and  materials.        .   . 

VII.   Can  the  student  perform  the  skill  across  persons,  places,  instructional 
materials  and  language  cues? 

A  stimulus  general  iz.it  ion  paradigm  may  be  used  to  conceptualize  selected 
aspects  of  severely  handicapped  students'  failure  to  perform  skills  acquired 
in  one  teaching  environment  in  other  environmental  configurations.   The 
summar i zat ion  of  laboratory  research  studies  concerned  with  stimulus  gen- 
eralisation contained  in  Mostofsky  (1965)  suggests  that  a  given  response 
must  be  taught  with  the  teaching  environment  in  a'specified  state  or  con- 
figuration.  After  a  response  has  been  taught,  variations  in  some  well 
controlled  aspect  of  the  initial  teaching  environment  can  be  introduced 
and  the  presence  of  the  response  in  the  new  environmental  configuration  can 
be  measured.   Research  findings  related  to  stimulus  generalization  suggest 
that  if  dramat  ic  departures  from  the  initial  teaching  environment  are       « 
arranged,  performance  in  the  changed  environment  will  probably  be  Substan- 
tial ly  d  i  f  ferent  from  performance  in  the  initial  'teaching  environment. 
However,  if  the  changed  environment  is  only  si ight ly  different  from  the 
initial  teaching  environment,  performance  in  the  changed  environment  will 
probably  differ  slightly  if  at  all  from  performance  in  the  initial  teaching 
environment .  -   . 

The  graduation  of  responding  observed  when  the  performance  of  a 
response  is  assessed  in  env .ronmental  configurations  slightly  or 


As  used  here  environmental  configurations  include  language  cups,  persons, 
places  and  instructional  materials.  - 
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dramatically  different  from  the  configuration  in  which  the  original  Instruction 
took  place  is  known  a9  a  generalization  gradient.   Sidman  (1960)  states  that, 
"The  generalization  gradient  provides  a  mechanism  whereby  behavior  can  adapt 
to  an  environment  that  never  exactly  repeats  any  combination  of  'stimuli.'   If 
a  successful  form  of  behavior  were  to  come  under  the  control  of  the  precise 
circumstances  that  were  present  at  the  time  it  was  acquired,  we  should  have  to 
relearn  the  behavior  each  time  the  original  situation  reoccurred  with  its  in- 
evitable variations  (p.  207)."   In  the  following  paragraphs  attempts  will  be. 
made  to  describe  how  a  stimulus  generalization  paradigm  may  be  used  to  con- 
ceptualize generalization  across  instructional  materials,  extraneous  stimuli 
and  relevant  cues  to  respond. 

Performance  Across  Instructional  Materials 

Assume  that  a  severely  handicapped  student  in  a  public  school  classroom 
has  been  taught  to  touch  a  ball  when  the  teacher  presents  a  small  dark  blue 
ball,  a  small  dark  blue  cup  and  the  verbal  language  cue,  "Touch  the  ball."   If 
the  teacher  then  dramatically  changes  the  task,  by  presenting  a  large  brown 
medicine  ball  three  feet  in  diameter,  a  small  dark  blue  cup  and  the  language 
cue,  "Touch  the  ball,"  it  is  relatively  unlikely  that  the  student  will  manifest 
better  than  a  chance  level  of  correct  responding.   However,  if  the  teacher  only 
slightly  changes  the  initial  instructional  materials  by  presenting  a  small  light 
blue  ball,  a  small  dark  blue  cup  and  the  verbal  language  cue,  "Touch  the  ball," 
it  is  likely  that  the  student  will  consistently  respond  correctly  to  the  new 
instructional  material.   To  summarize,  if  dimensions  of  instructional  materials 
are  changed  slightly,  students  tend  to  maintain  responding  or  generalize  across 
materials.   On  the  other  hand,  if  stimulus  dimensions  are  changed  dramatically-, 
students  tend  to  respond  different ial ly  or  discriminate. 

Performance  Across  Extraneous  Stimili 

Extraneous  stimuli,  as  the  phrjse  is  used  here,  are  stimuli  in  the 
environment  which  are  not  intended  to  control  a  specified  response.   That  is, 
touching  a  ball  in  response  to  a  vet   1  lan«uage  cue  should  not  be  a  function 
of  the  size  of  the  room,  the  color  of  the  teacher's  hair,  the  chair  in  which 
a  student  sits  or  the  position  of  the  objects  on  the  table.   However,  it  is 
possible  that  some  extraneous  features  of  an  initial  teaching  environment  can 
acquire  response  controlling  properties.   If  a  teacher  does  not  allow  for  such 
a  possibility,  she  may  mistakenly  conject  that  failure  to  perform  across 
environmental  configurations  is  solely  a  function  of,  for  example,  the  student 
not  attending  to  the  form  cues  of  the  ball  and  the  cup  referred  to  above.   In 
fact,  however,  failure  to  perform  may  be  a  function  of  dramatic  changes  in 
the  chair,  the  table,  the  room,  the  color  of  the  teacher's  hair,  or  the  position 
of  the  objects  on  the  table. 

Performance  Across  Relevant  Cues  to  Respond 

A  relevant  cue  to  respond  is  referred  to  here  as  a  stimulus  or  stimulus 
cluster  which  is  intended  to  contro-1  the  response-  a  student  is  to  perform. 
In  a  c.lassroon  for  severely  handicapped  students  cues  to  respond  are  usually 
presented  by  a  teacher  or  contained  in  instruct ional '  materials .   However,  such 
stimuli  as  school  bells  and  the  time  on  clocks  also  function  as  cues  to  respond. 
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Cues  to  respond  typically  have  at  least  a  verb  component  which  Indicates 
the  action  the  student  is  to  perform  (e.g.,  touch,  take,  give,  pick  up)  and  a 
noun  component  which  indicates  the  object  of  the  action  (e.g.,  touch  the  ball, 
pick  up  the  paper) .   Cues  to  respond  which  have  action  and  object  components 
do  not  have  to  be  verbal  in  nature:   a  stare  by  a  teacher  may  be  a  cue  for  the 
student  to  "Sit  down  on  a  chair;"  a  deaf  educator  may  use  hand  signals  to  cue 
a  student  to  "Touch  a  ball."  These  cues  are  nonverbal  but  nevertheless  contain 
action  and  object  components.   In  addition,  it  should  be  noted  that  slight 
variations  in  the  physical  topography  of  nonverbal  cues  to  respond  -nay  not 
result  in  differential  performance.   However,  it  is  likely  that  dramatic 
variations  in  nonverbal  cues  to  respond  will  result  in  differential  performance. 
Concommitantly ,  when  the  cue  to  respond  is  verbal,  slight  variations  in  the 
way  words  are  articulated  will  probably  effect  performance  minimally,  while 
dramatic  articulation  changes  will  probably  effect  performance  significantly. 

In  a  stimulus  generalization  paradigm  a  student  is  required  to  make 
topographically  similar  responses  despite  variations  in  dimensions  of  the 
instructional  materials  and  extraneous  stimulus  constellations.   Performance 
across  different  verbal  language  cues  certainly  may  be  conceptualized  within 
the  framework  of  a  stimulus  generalization  paradigm.   However,  performance 
across  different  verbal  language  cues  requires  additional  discrimination 
training  to  generate  differential  performance  to  the  different  verbal  language 
cues.  ;•  • 

More  specifically,  a  teacher  can  issue  a  series  of  different  verbal 
language  cues  to  respond  and  the  appropriate  responses  to  the  different 
language  cues  could  be  topographically  dissimilar.   For  example,  a  teacher 
could  present  the  student  with  a  slightly  different  colored  bail  and  cup  on 
each  trial  and  rotate  the  cues,  "Cive  me  the  ball;"  "Touch  the  ball;"  "Point 
to  the  ball;"  and  "Take  the  ball."   The  student  would  have  to  respond  in  a 
topographically  dissimilar  way  to  each  different  verbal  language  cue  in  order 
to  respond  correctly.   In  this  situation  the  stimulus  general  ization  'paradigm 
applies  in  that  dimensions  of  the  instructional  materials  were  varied)  such  that 
the  student  was  required  to  respond  to  a  slightly  different  instructional 
material  on  each  presentation  of  the  noun  component  of  the  verbal  language 
cues.   However,  in  order  for  the  student  to  respond  correctly  It  was  also 
necess.irv  for  the  student  to  d  isvT  iminate  the  different  verb  components  of 
the  various  response  cues  and  differentially  respond  to  those  cues. 


In  addition,  however,  a 
language  cues  to  respond  i:xi 
language  cues  could  be  topogr 
say,  "Pick  up  many,  "  or  "Pic- 
bunch, ".and  the  student  could 
different  language  cues. 

Obviously,  certain  verba 
attempting  to  teach  a  student 
figurations  because  the  stude 
components  of  the  cues.   For 
environment  a  teacher  taught 


teacher  can  issue  a  series  of  different  verbal 
the  appropriate  responses  across  the  different 
aphically  similar.   For  example,  a  teacher  could 
k  up  several,"  or  "Pick  up  a  lot,"  or  "Fick  up  a 
respond  similarly  and  correctly  to  all  the 


1  language  cues  may  present  unique  problems  when 

to  perform  a  skill  across  environmental  con- 
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small  blue  ball  and  a  cup;  a  large  red  ball  and  a  pillow;  i   small  hr-wi.  !-al.l 
and  a  potato,  etc.  and  then  proudly  announces  to  Tow's  racfhsr  tnac  he  nov 
can  indicate  what  a  ball  is  when  given  a  verbal  language  cue.   Tha*.  ni,;ht.', 
Tom's  mother  places  a  small  blue  ball  and  a  cup  in  front  of  Tom  and  snys, 
'Give  me  the  ball'  and  Tom  fails  to  give  the  ball  to  his  mother.   If  it  cai 
be  assumed  that  Tom  did  not  fail  due  to  changes  in  the  instruct ional  materials 
or  because  he  responded  to  extraneous  stimuli  in  the  home  environment,  the 
reason  for  failure  may  be  due  to  the  cha  ige  in  the  verbal  language  cues  used. 
If  the  reasons  Tom  failed  are  related  to  the  verbal  language  cue  used  by 
his  mother,  then  at  least  two  hypotheses  seem  tenable:   First,  Tom  may  not 
have  responded  differentially  and  independently  to  the  specific  verb  and  noun 
components  of  the  language  cues  in  the  school  and  home  environments.   That  is, 
he  may  have  responded  to  only  the  noun  components  of  the  language  cues  and 
therefore  did  not  differentially  respond  to  the  different  verb  components. 
Second,  Tom  may  have  responded  differentially  and  independently  to  the 
specific  verb  and  noun  components  of  the  verbal  language  cues  but  did  not  know 
what  action  to  perform  to  the  "Give"  component. 

The  implication  for  educational  programming  is  that  to  teach  a  student 
to  perform  a  skill  across  enviornmental  configurations  the  student  must  be 
taught  to  appropriately  respond  to  common  variations  in  verbal  language  cues, 
extraneous  stimuli,  and  task  materials  that  frequently  occur  across  environ-  „ 
mental  configurations. 

If  the  success,  of  a  program  is  to  be  assessed  in  terms  of  student  per- 
formance of  skills  across  environmental  configurations,  then  the  objective 
for  each  major  skill  taught  in  a  program  should  include  student  performance 
of  skills  across  such  selected  environments.   /or  example,  the  instructional 
objective  for  a  one-to-one  correspondence  skill  might  be:   Given  the  language  - 

cues,  "Give  each a ,"  "Give  every a ,"  or  "Put  a  ( )  i.-> 

each  (  '    )"  by  at  least  three  different  control  figures  (e.g.,  teacher, 
mother,  peer)  across  at  least  three  settings  (e.g.,  classroom,  playground, 
home)  and  across  at- least  three  functional  tasks  (e.g.,  setting  the  table, 
passing  out  cookies,  dealing  cards)  the  student  should  perform  the(  skill. 

Potentially,  there  are  many  instructional  strategies  which  could  be 
employed  to  insure  that  students  master  objectives.   Perhaps  the  following 
strategy  may  be  reasonably  effective.   If  students  are  to  perform  the  skills 
across  functional  tasks,  then  teach  the  skill  through  a  combination  of 
functional  t^sks  and  nonfunctional  tasks  which  fulfill  the  task  selection     , 
requirements  previously  delineated.   For  instance,  teach  the  students  one-to- 
one  correspondence  through  such  tasks  as  passing  out  juice  cups  and  giving 
each  bear  a  block.   If  the  students  are  to  perform  the  skills  across  setting, 
then  it  may  be  advantageous  to  teach  the  skills  in  several  settings.   For 
instance,  teaching  might  occur  in  gym,  on  the  playground,  in  the  hall,  in 
the  bathroom,  and  in  a  kitchen  area  using  tasks  appropriate  to  those  areas. 
If  it  is  necessary  that  students  perform  skills  under  the  direction  of  -sever.-  '. 
control  figu.es,  then  several  control  figures  may  be  used  in  instruction.   If 
the  students  will  likely  encounter  varied  language  cues  to  respond,  then 
instruction  should  include  cues  to  respond  which  frequently  occur. 
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Many  educators  evaluate  instructional  program  efficacy  in  terms  of  how 
quickly  students  advance  through  the  steps  of  a    task  analysis  or  curriculum 
sequence.   However,  efficacy  should  also  be  assessed  in  terms  of  whether  the 
students  can  perform  skills  across  persons,  places,  instructional  materials  and 
language  cues.  .  Insuring  that  students  can  perform  skills  across  environmental 
configurations  in  many  instances  may  slow  the  students  advancement  through  the 
step'  of  a  curriculum  sequence.   To  account  for  this,  educators  will  have  to 
incorporate  measures  oi    both  rate  of  advancement  through  a  curriculum  sequence 
and  performance  of  skills  across  environmental  configurations  into  their 
evaluation  of  program  efficacy. 


'J 

i 


VIII.   Can  a  student  perform  a  skill  without  directions  to  do  so  from  persons 
in  authority? 

Individuals  labeled  severely  handicapped  are  often  referred  to  as  externally 
controlled.   That  is,  persons  in  authority  usually  tell  them  what  skills  to 
perform;  how  and  when  to  perform  the  skills;  if  they  perform  the  skills  correctly 
or  incorrectly;  if  they  perform  the  skills  incorrectly  how  to  rectify  the  errors, 
etc.   While  responding  appropr iatelv  to  specific  cues  provided  by  persons  in 
authority  is  the  responsibility  of  all  adults,  there  are  situations  in  which 
performance  is  crucial  but  in  which  persons  in  authority  are"  not  present.   In 
such  situations  it  appears  that  severely  handicapped  students  are  particularly 
deficient  r.nd  therefore  quite  vulnerable.   One  waa  to  compensate  for  such  a 
deficit  is  to  teach  specific  skills  and  then  insure  that  those  skills  can  be 
performed  appropriately  across  environmental  configurations  without  specific 
verb.il  cues  being  provided  by  persons  in  authority.   Perhaps  the  following 
will  elucidate.  . 

There  are  situations  in "which  it  is  appropriate  for  individuals  to  make 
a  specific  response  to  a  specific  cue  provided  by  a  person  in  authority  (e.g., 
following  i  list  of  verbal  directions;  recording  the  food' order  of  a  customer 
in  a  restaurant).   There  is  little  doubt  that  severely  handicapped  students 
can  acquire  such  skills  and  that  such  skills  have  enormous  functional  value. 
However,  in  these  .situat ions  persons  in  authority  are  continuously  providing 
the  relevant  cues  to  respond.   Obviously,  such  cue-response  relationships  are 
appropriate  in  some  situations,  but  extre.-noly  inappropriate  in  others  in  that 
extraordinary  dependence  upon  the  cues  c f    others  in  authority  is  fostered,  and 
persons  in  authority  are  in  effect  determining  all  responses. 

There  are  also  situations  in  which  it  i  ■*  appropriate  for  individuals 
to  make  a  series  of  responses  to  onlv  one  cue  provided  by  a  person  in 
authority  (e.c,  "Change  the  tire;"  "Make  the  salad;"  "Start  working;" 
"Clean  the  tables").   Again,  there  is  little  doubt  that  severely  handicapped 
students  can  acquire  such  skills  and  that  such  skills  also  have  enormous 
functional  value.   However,  here  also  persons  in  authority  are  providing 
at  least  the  initial  cues  to  respond  and  the  problems  delineated  above  may 
be  attendant. 
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Undoubtedly  there  are  thousands  of  situations  in  adulthood  which  require 
responding  specifically  to  verbal  or  other  cues  provided  by  persons  in 
authority.   However,  there  are  also  situations  which  require  that  adults 
engage  in  a  response  or  series  of  responses  in  the  absence  of  cues  to  respond 
provided  by  persons  in  authority  (e.g.,  when  a  person  sees  a  burning  sofa;  when 
a  person  is  alone  and  cuts  a  finger;  when  a  person  is  lonely  or  lost;  when 
shopping  for  food  or  clothing).   If  an  individual  responds  appropriately  when 
persons  in  authority  are  not  providing  specific  cues  to  respond,  that  individual 
may  be  construed  as  manifesting  self-initiated  performance  skills.   Obviously 
self-initiated  performance  skills  are  crucial  to  the  independent  functioning 
of  severely  handicapped  students. 

Finally,  there  are  situations  which  require  that  a  person  engage  in  a 
series  of  responses,  evaluate  the  correctness  of  th»  responses,  and,  if 
necessary,  correct  mistakes  without  being  verbally  cued  bv  an  authority  figure. 
For  example,  if  a  person  is.  confronted  with  a  burning  sofa,  he/she  might  smother 
it  with  a  throw  rug,  check  to  see  if  it  is  still  smoking,  and  if  necessary,  pour 
water  on  it. 

It  has  been  our  experience  that  manv  classroom  activities  designed  for   ..  A 
severely  handicapped  students  have  not  included  manipulations  that  allowed 
the  students  to:   a)  perform  skills  in  the  absence  of  cues  provided  by  persons 
in  authority;  and  b)  evaluate  and,  if  necessary,  correct  errors. 

Thus,  we  are  suggesting  here  that  teachers  determine  if  it  is  appropriate 
for  a  particular  skill  to  be  performed  without  specific  cues  to  do  so  provided 
by  persons  in  authority.  If  so,  teachers  should  arrange  for  such  performance. 
In  addition,  if  it  is  appropriate  that  a  student  perform  a  series  of  responses, 
evaluate  the  responses,  and  if  necessary,  correct  errors,  then  teachers  should 
also  arrange  for  such  performance. 

In  the  recent  past  the  writers  and  their  colleagues  have  made  attempts 
to  teach  severelv  handicapped  students  the  skills  necessary  to  initiate  responses 
or  a  series  of  responses,  to  evaluate  the  correctness  of  the  responses  made,  and 
if  necessarv,  to  correct  errors  with  few  if  any  cues  provided  by  persons  in 
authority.   Such  skills  are  referred  to  here  as  self-regulation  skills.   Nietupskl 
and  Williams  (1  9  7-i)  conceived  of  rudimentary  se  1  f-regul.it  ion  -ski  11  s  as  consisting 
of  at  least  four  basic  steps: 

1.   Detecting  or  defining  the  task. 


2.   Arriving  at  alternative  ways  to  complete  the  task  ^ 

if  the  task  is  not 


3.   Implementing  an  alternative, 


correctly  completed. 


i*.      Assessing  the  outcome  of  the  alternative     if  task  correctly  completed, 

-  end  of  task. 
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In  the  Nietupski  and  Willia.ii  (1974)  paradigm  students  may  fall  to  self- 
regulate  responding  because:   a)  t;iey  do  not  self-initiate  steps  in  the  self- 
regulation  strategy;  b)  they  fail  to  detect  or  define  the  task;  c)  they  fail 
to  arrive  at  an  appropriate  way  to  complete  the  task;  d)  they  fail  to  implement 
an  appropriate  alternative;  or  3)  they  fail  to  evaluate  the  outcome  correctly. 

It  is  suggested  here  that  self-regulation  mav  be  incorporated  into  a 
curriculum  for  severely  handicapped  students  as  follows:   When  a  skill  is  taught. 
If  practical,  the  students  should  be  required  ito  initiate  all  components  of 
the  self-regulation  strategy  to  complete  tasks  related  to  that  skill  without 
verbal  cueing  from  persons  in  authority.   For  example,  if  students  are  acquiring 
skills  related  to  cooking,  thev  should  be  required  to  initiate  the  preparation 
of  their  own  meals  without  verbal  cueing  from  authority  figures.   Stated  another 
way,  whenever  a  new  skill  is  taught  the  students  should  be  required  to  complete 
tasks  related  to  the  skill,  generate  alternative  ways  of  completing  the  task, 
implement  an  alternative,  and  check  the  appropriateness  of  the  alternative 
implemented.   Self-regulation  strategies  should  not  be  taught  as  segmented  or 
isolated  curriculum  entities  hut  as  integral  parts  of  all  activities  in  which 
students  participate. 

Hopefullv,  if  educators  in  conjunction  with  parents  and  other  concerned 
persons  can  teach  students  to  perform  situat ionally  appropriate  skills  without 
'specific  direction  to  do  so,  we  will  more  closely  approximate  the  longitudinal 
objective  of  independent  adult  functioning. 

Summary 

""Several  basic  components  of  instructional  programs  for  severely  handi- 
capped students  were  delineated  and  described.   Obviously,  each  component  is 
in  need  of  further  elaboration  and  refinement  and  methods  of  incorporating  them 
into  longitudinal  curriculum  sequences  must  be  operat ional ized.   The  possibility 
exists  that  adherence  to  a  1 J  components  when  attempting  to  teach  al 1  skills 
might  be  impractical  and  irrelevant.   However,  it  has  been  our  unfo.tunate 
experience  to  observe  students  tail  because  we  did  not  systematically  consider 
and  accommodate  to  relevant  instructional  variables.   Perhaps  if  teachers 
absorb  at  least  th*-  components  delineated  into  their  educational  services,  the 
general  skill  repertoires  of  the  students  in  their  charge  will  be  enhanced 
su^stant  ial lv . 

In  addition,  It  s.hould  be  n.'ted  and  emphasized  that  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  version  of  an  instructional  program  offered  here  will  evolve  into  a 
different  form  in  the  future.   Some  components  will  probably  be  rejected,  some 
will  be  expanded,  and  others  will  he  added.   Hopefully,  what  happens  to  this 
version  will  be  a  function  of  increased  awareness  of  the  students  we  are 
attempting  to  serve. 

Finally,  teaching  technologies  and  other  information  related  to  the  pro- 
vision of  the  best  possible  educational  services  to  severely  handicapped 
students  are  in  the  ir.itial  stages  of  development.   On  the  other  hand,  educators 
throughout  the  nation  .ire  being  asked,  ordered,  or  voluntarily  striving  to 
provide  educational  services  to  such  students.   WTv?n  such  an  information/ 
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,  service  gap  exists,  frustrations  rind  failures  are  inevitable.   Hopefully, 

i  through  the  collective  efforts  of  manv  persons  from  ninny  or  ient.it  ions  and 

J  disciplines  we  will  be  able  to  demonstrate  in  the  near  future  that  conpre- 

I  hensive,  longitudinal,  and  qualitv  educational  services  can  be  generated  and 

■:  those  services  will  result  in  substantial  developmental  changes  In  the  func- 
tioning lev?ls  and  ultimate1  life  stvles  of  citizens  who  at  least  for  the 

I  -    moment,  are  referred  to  as  severely  handicapped. 


The  reader  interested  in  securing  information  concerning  the  materials, 
references,  curriculum  st-quonces,  etc.  referred  to  in  this  paper  is 
encouraged  to  write  Dr .  Lou  Brown,  427  fducat ion  Building,  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wisconsin   5370f>.   Some  materials  will  be  sent  free 
of  charRe.   If  there  is  a  charge,  the  reader  will  be  referred  to  the 
appropriate  vendor. 
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Part  I  -  Positions  and  Assumptions 

Not  too  long  ago  there  were  few,  if  any,  educational  services  for 
mildly  retarded  or  mildly  handicapped  students  in  American  public  school 
systems.   Self  contained  schools  and  self  contained  classes  within  regular 
schools  were  generated  and  proliferated  soon  thereafter.   For  years  self 
contained  schools  and  self  contained  classes  within  regular  schools  were 
considered  the  most  efficacious  models  in  which  to  provide  educational 
services  to  mildly  handicapped  students. 

In  1968  Dunn  published  his  now  famous  article,  "Special  Education  for 
the  Mildly  Retarded  —  Is  Much  of  It  Justifiable?".   There  Dunn  crystalized 
the  judgements,  suspicions,  and  feelings  of  many  persons  in  and  out  of 
special  education  —  namely,  that  the  placement  of  mildly  handicapped 
students  into  self  contained  schools  and  self  contained  classes  was  unduly 
restricting  their  general  development  and  not  preparing  them  to  function 
adaptively  in  complex,  integrated,  conmunity  based  postschool  environments. 

In  the. past  the  predominant  educational  service  delivery  models  gen- 
erated for  the  majority  of  severely  handicapped  students  in  this  country 
were  (a)  placement  in  large  self  contained  residential  facilities 
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(institutions),  (b)  placement  in  self  contained  schools,  (c)  maintenance 
at  home,  and  (d)  the  use  of  private  facilities  such  as  churches  or  faci- 
lities supported  by  private  associations  concerned  with  providing  services 
for  retarded  citizens. 

Within  the  past  5  years,  due  to  encouraging  judicial,  executive,  and 
legislative  reactions  to  the  advocacy  activities  of  many  enlightened  parents 
and  other  persons  and  groups,  formerly  rejected  severely  handicapped  stu- 
dents are  now  being  served  in  community  based  public  schools.   Unfortunately, 
it  seems  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  severely  handicapped  students 
now  in  public  schools  are  being  served  in  self  contained  facilities.   Self 
contained  programs  within  regular  schools  for  mildly  handicapped  students 
have  been  and  are  being  rejected. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  spirit  of  the  times  requires  that  severely 
handicapped  students  be  allowed  to  grow  within  the  least  restrictive  devel- 
opmental environments.   Placement  in  large  multipurpose  Institutions,  sus- 
tained maintenance  at  home,  and/or  sustained  placement  in  self  contained 
classes  within  segregated  schools  is  generally  restrictive.   The  community 
must  create  other  more  educationally  tenable  developmental  environments. 

Severely  handicapped  students  should  be  placed  in  self  contained 
classes  in  regular  schools.   Severely  handicapped  students  should  eat, 
recreate,  assemble,  travel,  ambulate  or  be  ambulated,  play,  read,  study, 
and  learn  with  students  of  all  developmental  functioning  levels.   Why? 
Because  severely  handicapped  students  will  no  longer  be  locked  up  in 
isolated  dehumanizing  institutions;  they  will  no  longer  be  hidden  in  homes; 
they  will  no  longer  he  rejected  from  public  schools;  they  will  no  longer 
be  sheltered  from  society.   They  have  the  right  to  be  visible,  functioning 
citizens  integrated  into  the  everyday  life  of  complex  public  communities. 

The  Logic  of  Homogeneity 

One  of  the  most  pervasive,  and  in  our  view  questionable,  philoso- 
phic assumption!)  in  our  society  is  that  homogeneity  is  a  generally  positive 
objective  that  should  be  approximated  If  not  realized.   This  general  quest 
to  cluster  according  to  similarities,  to  stratify  on  the  basis  of  differ- 
ences, and  to  realize  uniform  compositions  is  referred  to  here  as  the  logic 
of  homogeneity. 

Discernible  manifestations  of  the  logic  of  homogeneity  are  prevalent 
in  many  aspects  of  our  society.   Predetermined  efforts  have  been  made  to 
group  according  to  skin  color,  family  heritage,  verbal  accent,  sex,  reli- 
gious affiliation,  military  rank,  professional  or  paraprofessional  status, 
wealth,  and  academic  degree,  to  name  only  a  few.   These  manifestations  are 
often  based  on  such  assumptions  as  (a)  people  do  better  and  are  happier  if 
they  are  with  their  own  kind,  (b)  people  who  are  different  than  us  do  not 
like  us,  (c)  our  cultures  are  too  different,  (d)  if  God  wanted  us  to  be 
together,  She  would  have  arranged  it,  and  (e)  overcoming  the  communication 
problem  is  not  worth  the  effort. 
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In  education  generally  therp  have  been  many  manifestations  of  the  logic 
jf  homogeneity.   For  example,  students  have  been  "tracked"  within  and 
between  schools  and  classes,  males  and  females  have  been  stratified  in 
'health"  and  physical  education  classes,  and  parochial  schools  and  athletic 
leagues  are  prevalent. 


; 
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ucation,  the  logic  of  homogeneity  abounds  to  the  point  of 
1  educators  have  established  self  contained  classes,  self 
groupings  for  the  orthopedically  handicapped,  the  blind, 
d,  the  emotionally  disturbed,  and  the  trainable  mentally 
nd  on  ad  infinitum.   By  affording  credence  to  the  presumed 
es  of  the  logic  of  homogeneity  within  educational  systems, 
tematically,  although  inadvertently,  impeded  many  handi- 
icapped  students  from  acquiring  the  skills,  values,  and 
y  to  function  in  heterogeneous  multifaceted  and  inter- 
adult  environments. 


Many  persons  concerned  with  providing  developmental  services  to  mildly 
handicapped  students  have  rejected,  or  are  now  in  the  process  of  rejecting, 
the  basic  tenets  of  the  logic  of  homogeneity.   Those  persons  concerned  with 
providing  the  best  possible  educational  services  to  severely  handicapped 
students  should  do  the  same.   However,  it  should  be  noted  and  emphasized 
that  certain  kinds  cf  homogeneous  groupings  in  selected  settings  for  selected 
purposes  may  be  educationally,  medically,  and  socially  tenable.   That  is f 
to  reject  the  logic  of  homogeneity  completely  is  probably  as  irrational 
as  to  absorb  it  completely.   The  point  is  that  the  logic  of  homogeneity 
as  it  relates  to  the  provision  of  educational  services  for  severely  handi- 
capped students  is  generally  negative.   Homogeneitv  must  be  scrutinized 
carefully  and  rejected  in  favor  of  heterogeneity  whenever  possible. 

The  Logic  of  Heterogeneity 

The  logic  of  heterogenei tv  leads  to  the  position  that  persons  of 
differences  or  dissimilarities  in  almost  all  aspects  of  existence  should 
interact.   lost  postschool  community  based  domestic,  vocational,  and 
recreational  environments  are  fundamentally  heterogeneous  in  nature.   If 
severely  h.ndicnppod  students  are  to  be  expected  to  function  effectively 
in  heterogeneous  community  environments,  as  many  preceding  developmental 
experiences  as  possible  should  represent  that  heterogeneity .   Every  time 
educators  make  a  decision  affecting  the  longitudinal  development  of  a 
severelv  handicapped  student,  they  must  seek  manifestations  of  the  logic 
of  heterogene i tv . 

If  educators  had  ascribed  to  the  logic  of  heterogeneity  in  the  past, 
they  would  not  now  be  confronted  vith  ways  in  which  to  dismantle  "state 
schools",  self  contained  public  schools,  and  other  forms  of  segregated 
instructional  settings.   At  this  time  it  appears  that  one  of  the  most 
realistic  manifestations  of  the  logic  of  heterogeneity  would  be  to  encourage 
comprehensive  and  longitudinal  involvement  with  nonhandicapped  persons  in 
a  diversity  of  constantly  changing  community  environments. 
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Degrees  of  Instructional  Inference 

Most  teachers  assume  varying  degrees  of  instructional  inference  when 
relating  to  students,  regardless  of  their  functioning  levels.   Generally, 
the  less  handicapped  the  student,  the  higher  the  degree  of  inference  re- 
garding the  performance  of  that  student.   For  example,  teachers  of  non- 
handicapped  students  often  teach  the  rational  counting  of  wooden  pegs. 
After  a  student  has  performed  at  criterion  on  this  task,  it  is  usually  in- 
ferred that  the  student  can  also  rationally  count  eating  utensils,  money, 
and  completed  work  units.   This,  of  course,  represents  a  relatively  high 
degree  of  instructional  inference.   Implicit  in  relatively  high  degrees 
of  instructional  inference  is  the  assumption  that  from  specific  training 
on  circumscrihed  or  core  tasks,  students  will  abstract  the  critical  factors, 
strategies,  rules  and  concepts  from  the  training  environment,  and  apply  them 
in  new  and  varied  environments. 

At  this  stage  in  the  evolution  of  instructional  technology,  critical 
factor  strategies  can  be  afforded  little  educational  credence.   That  is, 
to  our  knowledge,  it  has  not  been  empirically  demonstrated  that  the  teach- 
ing of  a  few  critical  skills  has  resulted  in  substantial  increases  in  the 
general  developmental  functioning  levels  of  many  severely  handicapped  stu- 
dents.  Thus,  teachers  of  severely  handicapped  students  can  rarely,  if 
ever,  infer  that  because  a  student  performs  a  particular  skill  in  an  arti- 
ficial setting  he  or  she  can  also  perform  that  skill  in  other  more  natural 
set  t  ings . 

Unfortunately,  it  may  be  necessary  to  teach  severely  handicapped  students 
all  the  skills,  concepts,  actions,  and  responses  required  for  adaptive 
performance  in  all  the  postschool  environments  to  which  they  will  be  exposed. 
Such  an  instructional  possibility  is  referred  to  here  as  a  zero  degree 
inference  strategy.   That  is,  no  inferences  are  made  that  training  to  a 
criterion  on  any  task  in  one  situation  will  result  in  criterion  performance 
in  similar  but  different  situations  requiring  similar  or  slightly  different 
actions.   Each  time  a  situation  changes  for  a  severely  handicapped  student, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  empirically  verify  that  he  or  she  can  perform  the 
skills  required  by  that  new  situation. 

Occasional  1 v  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  severely  handicapped  students 
can  acquire  relativelv  complex  skills.   However,  rarely  have  severely  handi- 
capped students,  taught  to  perform  complex  skills  in  artificial  instructional 
settings,  been  able  to  perform  relevant  versions  of  those  skills  in  natural 
community  settings.   Thus,  until  such  time  that  critical  factor  strategies 
are  demonstrated  empirically  effective  in  developing  the  skills  necessarv 
for  severely  handicapped  students  to  perform  a  variety  of  skills  in  a  varietv 
of  community  settings,  with  a  variety  of  persons,  language  cues,  and  materials, 
it  appears  that  approximations  of  zero  degree  inference  strategies  offer 
higher  probabilities  that  stucents  will  be  able  to  perform  acceptably  in  less 
restrictive  environments  as  acults. 

Educational  Service  Characteristics 

As  large  numbers  of  severely  handicapped  students  enter  into  less  and 
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less  restricting  community  environments,  the  current  performance  differences 
between  them  and  their  nonhandicapped  age  peers  will  be  quite  dramatic. 
Initially  such  dramatic  differences  will  engender  fear,  frustration,  rejec- 
tion, and  hopelessness  in  many  sincere  and  well  meaning  individuals,  both 
in  and  out  of  the  human  services  movement.   In  time,  the  initial  negative 
emotional  reactions  will  abate  and  the  collective  consciousness  and  ei.ergies 
of  the  community  will  be  redirected  toward  providing  the  best  possible 
developmental  services. 

In  some  school  districts  attempts  will  be  made  to  maintain  as  much 
physical  distance  as  possible  between  severely  handicapped  and  nonhandi- 
capped citizens:   Old  school  buildings  will  be  opened  or  renovated  and 
only  severely  handicapped  students  will  be  assigned  to  them;  new  school 
buildings  will  be  constructed  under  the  guise  that  the  students  of  concern 
are  in  need  of    "special  A,  B,  or  C".   However,  as  educators  realized  when 
they  attempted  to  provide  specialized  services  to  mildly  handicapped  students, 
segregating  procedures  impede  achievable  approximations  of  human  potential. 

At  least  one  major  question  should  be  addressed:   Over  long  periods 
of  educational  time,  what  are  some  of  the  fundamental  characteristics  of 
the  most  creditable  educational  services  based  upon  the  best  available 
information?   The  position  taken  here  is  that  in  addition  to  the  constant 
quest  to  realize  the  criterion  of  ultimate  functioning  and  to  manifest  the 
logic  of  heterogeneity,  there  are  at  least  three  additional  factors  that 
must  be  considered  basic  characteristics  of  educational  services  for  severely 
handicapped  students. 

First,  specialized  educational  services  should  be  provided  as  soon 
lifter  birth  as  possible.   The  reasons  for  early  educational  intervention  as 
it  relates  to  the  involvement,  acceptance,  and  training  of  parents,  and 
longitudinal  human  development  are  obvious.   The  point  of  emphasis  here  is 
that  if  any  child  is  identified  as,  or  is  at  risk  of  becoming,  severely 
handicapped  on  Monday  and  a  public  school  contract  is  not  made  until  Wednesday, 
it  is  one  day  too  late. 

Second,  educational  services  for  severely  handicapped  students  must  be 
comprehensive  and  coordinated  toward  educational  development.   Severely  handi- 
capped students  manifest  a  variety  of  developmental  delays  and  require  at 
least  the  expertise  of  physical,  occupational,  language,  and  medical  therapists, 
persons  capable  of  providing  visual  and  auditory  assessnent  and  habil itation, 
as  well  as  the  general  resources  of  the  educational  community.   On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  also  obvious  that,  although  the  mul tidiscipl inary  team  is  a 
"sound  good"  phrase,  such  a  concept  rarely  produces  coordinated  and  empiri- 
cally verified  educational  outcomes.   Indeed,  a  challenge  educators  must, 
confront  and  meet  is  the  design  of  systems  to  both  articulate  and  harvest 
the  contributions  of  varied  persons  and  disciplines  and  filter  the  persons 
and/or  disciplines  that  detract  from  the  development  of  empirically  tenable 
educational  services. 

Third,  the  services  that  are  provided  for  sevt  ely  handicapped  students 
must  be  longitudinal  as  opposed  to  episodic.   An  episodic  intervention 
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refers  to  the  brief  involvement  of  n  professional  in  the  developmental 
lifestyle  of  an  individual.   There  are  thousands  of  instances  when  episodic 
interventions  are «emp irical  ly  tenable,  particularly  when  nonhandicapped 
persons  are  the  recipients  of  such  Interventions.   For  example,  if  an  indi- 
vidual contracts  an  infection,  he  or  she  can  spend  a  few  minutes  with  a 
physician,  receive  an  injection  and  the  problem  is  solved.   If  a  muscle 
around  an  eye  contracts,  one  can  visit  an  optometrist  and  after  a  brief 
examination  and  a  change  of  glasses,  the  problem  is  solved.   The  availabi- 
lity and  functional  validity  of  episodic  interventions  are  perhaps  some 
of  the  most  positive  aspects  of  this  society. 

The  general  functional  invalidity  of  episodic  interventions  is  a 
critical  source  of  frustration  for  parents  and  professionals  who  relate  to 
severely  handicapped  students.   Parents  can  take  their  severely  handicapped 
child  for  a  vision  examination,  but  in  fact  the  professional  may  not  be 
able  Co  provide  i  valid  diagnosis  and  an  empirical lv  verifiable  prescrip- 
tion.  As  a  result,  many  severely  handicapped  students  function  with 
uncorrected  visual  problems.   A  longitudinal  approach  to  the  problem, 
although  requiring  more  time  and  money,  obviously  is  warranted.   The 
sustained  coordination  and  ingenuity  of  many  persons  will  be  required  before 
the  most  effective  visual  prescription  can  be  empirically  determined. 

A  similar  situation  exists  when  parents  take  their  severely  handicapped 
children  to  the  standard  mul I  id isc ipl inary  team  of  experts.   About  2,000 
professionals  representing  1,400  disciplines  at  an  enormous  cost  spend  from 
30  to  37  minutes  each  with  a  severely  handicapped  student.   After  this 
series  of  episodic  interventions,  programmatic  recommendations  are  then 
made  to  parents  and  teachers.   Generally,  few  followup  efforts  are  attempted 
to  ascertain  the  "tfrnp irical  value-  of  the  recommendations  and/or  to  suggest 
changes  in  orograr-mi  ng  based  on  the  progress  of  the  child.   The  educational 
outcomes  arc  unfortunately  predictable. 

The  Criterion  of  t  '1 1  imate  Func t ioni  ng 


Large  mul t i fa  1  lure  resident 
ties  for  adult  severely  handicap 
integrated,  .!<  veloprnenta  1 1  v  facl 
severe lv  handicapped  citizens  wi 
of  physicians,  ride  public  buses 
cross  streets,  and  cheer  at  foot 
handicapped  citizens.  If  severe 
tion  effectively  in  heterogeneou 
and  nonhand  ic.ipped  citizens  will 
exposure  to  one  another.  Such  e 
the  skills,  attitudes,  and  value 
and  absorption  will  he  realized. 


ial  facilities  and  other  segregated  facili- 
ped  citizens  will  be  replaced  by  complex, 
litative  community  models.   Thousands  of 
11  attend  church,  shop,  wait  in  the  offices 
,  w.ish  dishes,  attend  movies,  use  rest  rooms, 
hall  games  with  less  handicapped  and  non- 
lv  handicapped  adolt  citizens  are  to  func- 
s  community  environments,  both  handicapped 

reqi ire  longitudinal  and  comprehensive 
xposure  will  enhance  the  probability  that 
s  so  necessary  for  tolerance,  understanding, 


The  criterion  of  ultimate  functioning,  refers  to  the  ever  changing, 

expanding,  localized,  and  personalized  cluster  of  factors  that  each  p.-rsui 

must  possess  in  order  to  function  as  productively  and  independently  as 

possible  in  socially,  vocationally,  and  domestically  integrated  adult 
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community  environments.   Since  severely  handicapped  citizens  wdll  ulti- 
mately function  in  settings  which  contain  less  handicapped  and  nonhandi- 
capped  citizens,  the  majority  of  the  developmental  environments  to  which 
most  severely  handicapped  citizens  are  now  exposed  will  require  substantial 
changes.   Longitudinal  segregation,  whether  manifested  in  residential 
institutions  or  self  contained  schools,  homes  or  classes  will  not  culminate 
in  the  realization  of  the  criterion  of  ultimate  functioning. 


i 
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The  position  taken  here  is  that  the  requirements  of  the  criterion  of 
ultimate  functioning  should  be  the  standards  by  which  educational  activities 
are  Judged  as  they  relate  to  severely  handicapped  students.   Any  activity, 
however  episodic  or  apparently  inconsequential,  must  be  related  to  the 
criterion  of  ultimate  functioning,  or  that  activity  should  be  terminated. 
Thus  prior  to  the  initiation  of  any  interaction  with  the  severely  handi- 
capped students  we  must  at  least  ask  the  following  questions: 


'--;--, ; 


1.  Wry  should  we  engage  in  this  activity? 

2.  Is  this  activity  necessary  to  prepare  students  to  ultimately 
function  in  complex  heterogeneous  community  settings? 

3.  Could  students  function  as  adults  if  they  did  not  acquire  the 
skill? 

U.      Is  there  a  different  activity  that  will  allow  students  to  approxi- 
mate realization  of  the  criterion  of  ultimate  functioning  more 
quickly  and  more  efficiently? 

5.  Will  this  activity  Impede,  restrict,  or  reduce  the  probability 
that  students  will  ultimately  function  in  community  settings? 

6.  Are  the  skills,  materials,  tasks,  and  criteria  of  concern  similar 
to  those  encountered  in  adult  life? 


U3 


In  the  following  pages  attempts  will  be  made  to  communicate  the  idea 
that  many  educational  assumptions  and  practices  currently  in  operation  or 
in  proposal,  although  appearing  educationally  sound  and  expedient,  actually 
Interfere  with  the  realization  of  the  criterion  of  ultimate  functioning. 


Part  II 

Instructional  Practices 

For  the  past  several  years  we  have  made  attempts  to  develop  instruc- 
tlonal  programs  for  severely  handicapped  students  in  community  based  public 
school  zero  exclusion  educational  settings.   In  addition,  we  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  visit  many  similar  educational  programs  around  the  nation  In 
an  attempt  to  both  provide  and  receive  technical  assistance.   As  a  result 
of  our  €-xperiences  we  have  modified  aany  of  our  attitudes,  techniques,  assump- 
tions, and  instructional  practices  as  they  relate  to  educaticnal  strategies 
that  are  typically  used  or  advocated  for  use  with  severely  handicapped  students. 

As  we  tried  to  relate  irany  of  our  instructional  practices  to  the  standards 
of  the  criterion  of  ultimate  functioning,  many  inadequacies  and  failures 
surfaced.   In  th.'.s  section  we  will  describe  some  of  the  instructional  prac- 
tices we  formerly  if  i:  g— ended  for  general  use,  some  of  the  difficulties  we 
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have  encountered  with  those  practices,  and  some  of  the  adaptations  we  a^e 
currently  entertaining. 

The  Relative  Value  of  One-to-One  Instructional  Arrangements 

It  has  often  been  proposed  that  severely  handicapped  students  need  one 
to  one  instruction.   Undoubtedly,  one  to  one  instruction  has  educational 
validity.   In  fact,  all  children,  whether  or  not  they  are  handicapped,  are 
probably  in  need  of,  and  should  receive,  the  undivided  attention  of  an 
adult  during  some  portion  of  their  school  day.   The  salient  issue  here  is 
related  to  the  proportion  of  the  school  day  that  should  be  consumed  with 
one  to  one  instructional  interactions  as  opposed  to  larger  ratio  interactions. 

It  is  generally  assumed  that  the  more  one  to  one  instruction  a  student 
receives,  the  more  educational  advancement  can  be  expected  in  the  long  run. 
However,  after  a  considerable  number  of  failure  experiences  over  a  long 
period  of  time,  we  have  rejected  that  assumption.   It  now  seems  reasonable 
to  provide  fewer  one  to  one  instructional  arrangements  and  more  arrangements 
that  involve  (a)  group  instruction,  (b)  clustered  individualized  instruction 
in  which  one  teacher  engages  in  individualized  interactions  with  a  cluster 
of  three,  four,  or  five  students,  and  (c)  instruction  that  generates  adap- 
tive interstudent  interactions  in  the  absence  of  the  direct  involvement  of 
persons  in  authority.- 

Obviously,  one  to  one  instruction  is  enormously  expensive  in  terms  of 
personnel,  time,  and  money.   If  the  only  issue  was  expense  and  not  education- 
•al  development,  educators  would  be  morally  bound  to  provide  such  instruction. 
However,  In  addition  to  expense  there  are  other  more  significant  educational 
reasons  for  minimization  of  one  to  .one  instructional  arrangements. 
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First,  one  to  one  instructional  arrangements  typically  include  a  teacher 
providing  a  cue  to  which  a  student  is  required  to  respond.   When  the  criterion 
of  ultimate 'Tunc t ioning  is  considered,  extensive  longitudinal  use. of  teacher 
cue/student  response  paradigms  prevents  or  interferes  with  the  acquisition 
of  self  initiation  skills.   Educators  have  inadvertently  developed  students 
who  will  perform  well  if  a  specific  teacher  provides  certain  cues  but  who 
fall,  to  perform  in  other  settings,  with  other  cues  or  other  persons.   Thus, 
one  potentially  negative  outgrowth  of  the  extensive  use  of  one  to  one  instruc- 
tion in  which  te'achers  provide  cues  to  act  is  that  students  become*  too  stimulus 
bound,  to  the  cues  provided  by  their  t'eachers.   Instruction  utilizing  additional 
arrangements  may  fui.ction  to  prevent  such  problems  and  thus  assist  students 
prepare  to  function  in  a  variety  pf  adult  environments. 

Second,  one  to  one  instruction  where  teachers  provide  cues  to  students 
and  where  students  become  bound  to  those  cues  impedes  the  development  of 
adaptive  interstudent  interactions.   Time  and  time  again  situations  are 
reported  in  which  students  play  a  game  effectively  with  a  particular  teacher, 
parent-,  or  university  student  in  training,  but  .cannot  or  will  not  play  with 
an  age  or  developmental  peer.   This, ^ of  course,  is  a  developmenta lly  unsound 
outcome  in  that  the  student  is"' supposedly  preparing  to  ultimately  function 
in  an  environment  where  a  substantial  amount  of  his  life  will  be  upent 
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relating  to,  enjoying,  and  learning  from  and  with  a  variety  of  age  and 
developmental  peers. 

Third,  it  is  often  hypothesized  that  a  particular  student  is  "not  ready 
for  group  instruction"  due  to  a  variety  of  medical,  behavioral,  and  educa- 
tional deficiencies.   Thus,  teachers  often  enter  into  one  to  one  instructional 
arrangements  assuming  that  the  skills  the  student  develops  in  one  to  one 
settings  are  necessary  for,  and  will  culminate  in,  adaptive  performance  in 
group  settings.   In  a  large  number  of  situations  this  has  proved  to  be  a 
false  assumption.   Indeed,  just  as  teachers  learn  to  function  in  one  to  one 
instructional  settings  and  malfunction  in  group  instructional  settings,  so 
•do  students.   The  strategies  that  we  are  attempting  to  develop  currently 
require  that  all  students,  no  matter  what  their  le^nd  of  functioning,  'receive, 
some  "instruction  in  group  instructional  arrangements.         t. 

) 
There  seem  to  be  at  least  two  additional  difficulties  that  might  arise 
from  the  overuse  or  misuse  of  one  to  one  instructional  arrangements.   First, 
teachers  who  develop  one  .  o  one  instructional  skills  often  do  so  at  the 
expense  of  the  development  of  group  instructional  skills.   In  the  past,  when 
attempting  to  train  teachers  to  work  with  severely  handicapped  students^  we 
would  begin  the  training  sequence  by  placing  university  students  in  one  to 
one  situations  on  the  wards  of  a  residential  institution.   Often  this  was 
an  ineffective  training  experience  even  though  nuyjy  trainees  became  quite 
effective  teaching  one  child  to  perform  one  skill.   Many  of  the  teaching 
skills  necessary  to  do  so  were  incompatible  with  the  clustered  individualized 
teaching  of  groups  of  3,  4  or  5  students  in  public  school  classrooms  who 
manifested  varying  degrees  of  behavior  management  problems  and  who  required 
different  instructional  materials,  interaction  styles,  and  response  conse- 
quences. 

Second,  in  many  educational  settings  in  which  one  to  one  instruction 
is  emphasized,  the  situation  ultimately  arises  in  which  (a),  there  are  more 
students  than  teachers  and  (b)  the  students  do  not  have  appropriate  self  , 
regulated  play,  work,  or  social  skills.   Thus,  an  unfortunately  typical 
scene  is  to  witness  a  teacher,  an  aide,  a  parent,  and  a  practice  teacher 
working  in  one  to  one  instructional  arrangements  with  four  students  on  one 
side  of  the  room,  while  the  remaining  students  are  restrained  to  chairs, 
roll  on  floors,  self  stimulate,  or  self  mutilate  in  other  parts  of  the  room 
or  "watch  TV". 

Obviously  there  are  a  substantial  number  of  technical  problems  related 
to  larger  ratio  instructional  arrangements.   However,  it  appears  more  devel- 
opmentallv  tenable  to  this  point  to  attempt  to  generate  instructional  pro- 
cedures that  solve  the  problems  that  accrue  from  larger  rabio  arrangements 
rather  than  to  revert  to  an  inordinate  use  of  one  to  one  Instruction. 

Group  instruction,  as  the  term  is  used  here,  refers  to  a  teacher 
attempting  to  teach  more  than  one   student  at  a  given  time  in  the  same  manner 
using  the  sane  words,  materials,  and  so  on.   In  our  experience,  group  instruc- 
tional arrangements  are  often  inefficient  in  that  (a)  teachers  tend  to  teach 
to  the  more  responsive  students  in  the  group,  (b)  it  Is  extremely  difficult 
to  evaluate  individual  progress  in  that  it  is  quite  cumbersome  to  verify  that 
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each  student  is  performing  the  skills  of  concern,  and  (c)  it  id  the  rare 
group  of  severely  handicapped  students  who  progress  through  educational 
curricula  at  the  same  pace.   On  the  other  nana ,  the  limited  and  carefully 
selected  use  of  group  Instructional  arrangements  has  enormous  longitudinal 
practical  value.   Sustained  attempts  must  be  made  to  insure  that  students 
acquire  the  skills  necessary  to  secure  information  from  group  arrangements. 

In  summary,  the  criterion  of  ultimate  functioning  requires  that  indi- 
viduals perform  in  complex  community  settings  which  demand  multiple  person 
cooperation  and  interactive  skills.   Extensive  use  of  one  to  one  Instructional 
arrangements  over  long  periods  of  time  result;,  in  few  of  these  skills.   Thus, 
where  we  once  recommended  the  extensive  use  of  one  to  one  instruction,  we 
are  now  recommending  that  students  also  receiv?  a  substantial  amount  of 
Instruct  ion  in  group  and  clustered  individualized  arrangements  and  in 
arrangements  that  allow  them  to  teach  and  learn  from  each  other.   The  amounts 
of  time  allocated  per  day  to  each  arrangement,  of  course,  should  be  determined 
empirically. 

The  Use  of  Repeated  Practice  Strategies 

Repeated  practice  strategics  are  teaching  strategies  that  generate 
large  numbers  of  direct  instructional  trials  in  relatively  short  periods  of 
time.   As  severely  handicapped  students  typically  require  relatively  large 
numbers  of  direct  instructional  trials  in  relatively  short  periods  of  time 
in  order  to  attain  criterion  performance  on  many  tasks,  repeated  practice 
strategies  are  of  enormous  practical  value  and  their  proliferate  use  is 
understandable. 

There  ara,  probably  thousands  of  tasks  that  have  been  taught  through 
repeated  practice  strategies  to  handicapped  and  nonhandicapped  students. 
Solving  simple  mathematical  equations,  rote  counting  differentiating  colors, 
recognizing  polar  opposites,  and  verbally  labeling  flash  cards  are  but  a 
few  example/?.   Repeated  practice  strategies  might  be  most  useful  when  it 
Is  important:  for  a  particular  skill  to  be  taught,  but  there  is  an  insuffi- 
cient amount  of  naturally  occurring  instructional  trials  during  the  school 
day.   For  example,  assume  that  a  teacher  intends  to  teach  a  student  to  puc 
on  and  remove  cold  weather  gloves.   Under  natural  instructional  conditions, 
the  teacher  may  be  able  to  provide  the  child  with  three  or  four  teaching 
trials  per  day.   However,  under  artificial  training  conditions  the  teacher 
might  arrange  for  20  or  30  repeated  practice  teaching  trials  per  day  until 
the  child  reaches  criterion  in  the  task  in  the  repeated  practice  arrangement. 
Subsequently,  the  student  can  be  taught  to  perform  the  skill  under  natural 
life  conditions.   In  this  situation,  and  in  many  similar  situations,  there 
are  relatively  few  differences  between  the  actions  taught  under  repeated 
practice  arrangements,  and  the  actions  required  in  the  natural  environment. 

Repeated  practice  strategies  have  been  and  will  continue  to  be  used 
to  teach  many  valuable  skills  to  severely  handi<~.tpped  students.   However, 
although  there  is  little  that  is  Inherently  questionable  about  repeated 
practice  strategies,  the  proliferate  use  and  subsequent  teacher  reliance 
upon  such  strategies  tends  to  foster  the  use  of  artificial  instructional 
materials,  tasks,  and  settings  and  the  formulation  of  questionable  *>duca- 
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:ional  objectives  and  performance  criteria. 

In  an  attempt  to  minimize  or  avoid  the  potentially  deleterious  effects 
associated  with  the  sustained  overuse  of  repeated  practice  strategies,  at 
least  three  alternatives  seem  reasonable.   First,  teachers  can  include  a 
substantial  number  of  functional,  as  opposed  to  artificial,  tasks  in  the 
curriculum.   Second,  teachers  initially  can  utilize  artificial  tasks  and 
criteria  and  then  teach  students  to  perform  the  developed  skills  in  natural 
settings.   For  example,  touching  polar  oppos-ites  as  they  are  presented  via 
a  teaching  machine  can  be  considered  tenable  only  if  criterion  performance 
on  that  artificial  task  if  followed  by  empirical  demonstrations  of  the 
functional  use  of  polar  opposites  in  natural  settings.   Third,  teachers 
can  increase  the  number  of  single  person  and  multiple  person  peer  game 
skills.   Games  are  crucial  educational  vehicles  in  that  they  are  generally 
more  intrinsically  interesting  than  two  dimensional  two  choice  discrimina- 
tion tasks  requiring  responses.   They  ;:an  be  used  to  develop  and  maintain 
valuable  interstudent  language,  reading,  math,  and  social  skills.   Finally, 
they  can  enhance  the  probability  of  performance  across  places,  persons,  and 
materials  in  that  students  can  readily  engage  in  games  in  settings  away 
from  school.   Again,  the  point  here  is  that  criterion  performance  of  a 
skill  as  a  result  of  a  repeated  practice  strategy  in  an  artificial  setting 
does  not  often  result  in  the  acceptable  performance  of  that  skill  in  natural 
environments. 

Consistent  Inconsistency  or  Systematic  Variation 


* 


Teachers  have  often  been  confronted  with  a  student  who  does  well  inter- 
acting with  one  adult,  but  does  not  interact  with  others.   For  example, 
Johnny  may  perform  for  Ms.  Jones,  but  not  for  anyone  else.   It  might  be 
argued  that  since  it  is  crucial  for  Johnny  to  perform,  Ms.  Jones  should  be 
encouraged  to  work  with  him  until  some  time  in  the  future.   However,  when 
this  strategy  is  referenced  against  the  standards  of  the  criterion  of 
ultimate  functioning,  the  potential  deleterious  effects  become  readily  appar- 
ent.  In  heterogeneous  adulr  environments,  citizens  are  required  to  respond 
to,  and  in  the  presence  of,  a  wide  variety  of  persons.   By  arranging  such 
circumscribed  actions  and  reactions,  a  teacher  is  systematically  impeding 
the  development  (if  the  skills  necessary  for  independent  survival  in  hetero- 
geneous adult  communities.   In  an  attempt  to  minimize  the  development  of 
such  circumscribed  interactions,  many  strategies  arc  no  doubt  possible. 
However,  there  are  several  strategies  that  seem  to  offer  reasonable  promise. 


Each  time  a  student  is  taught  a  functional  skill  or  game,  It  might  be 
required  that  the  skill  be  performed  (a)  in  reaction  to,  or  in  the  presence 
of,  at  least  three  different  persons,  (b)  in  at  least  three  different  natural 
settings,  (c)  in  response  to  at  least  three  different  sets  of  instructional 
materials,  and  (d)  to  at  least  three  different  appropriate  language  cues. 
To  illustrate,  assume  that  a  student  is  taught  to  play  a  game  with  a  ball 
in  a  classroom.   The  teacher  then  must  either  teach  the  student  to,  or 
empirically  verify  that  the  student  can,  play  ball  (a)  at  the  playground, 
(b)  at  home  with  a  peer,  a  parent,  and  a  sibling,  (c)  in  response  to  such 
verbal  language  cues  as  "throw  it",  "hit  me",  "zip  it  over  here",  and  (d) 
with  basketballs,  baseballs,  and  colored  plastic  balls. 
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The  verbal  language  cue  component  of  anv  strategy  is  particularly 
crucial  in  rhat  teachers  often  inform  parents  that  a  student  reached 
criterion  on  a  specific  task.   Parents  often  attempt  to  induce  the  per- 
formance of  that  skill  at  home,  but  fail.   Further  analysis  often  reveals 
that  the  teacher  -lse  one  verbal  language  cue  (e.g.  "Co  find  your")  and  the 
parents  used  another  (e.g.  "Get  me").   Attempts  to  standardize  the  verbal 
language  cues  so  that  both  the  teacher  and  the  parents  use  exactly  the 
same  words  are  longitudinally  questionable  in  that  in  heterogeneous  adult 
community  environments  different  people  use  many  verbal  language  cues 
that  require  the  same  response.   The  standardization  of  var iat  ion  on  the 
other  hand,  may  enhance  performance  across  verbal  language  cues.   Thus, 
when  a  student  is  taught  to  perform  specific  skills  in  response  to  a 
particular  verbal  language  cue,  the  task  should  not  be  considered  mastered 
until  the  student  performs  the  task  in  response  to  the  other  verbal  lan- 
guage cues  in  his  natural  environment  that  require  the  same  response. 

It  seems  that  teachers  have  several  available  options  to  insure  that 
students  perform  accurately  and  consistently  to  varying  cues.   For  example, 
assume  that  four  verbal  language  cues  are  used  in  the  natural  environment 
in  relation  to  a  particular  skill.   A  teacher  could  use  a  consecutive 
strategy  and  teach  appropriate  responding  to  the  first,  second,  third  and 
fourth  verbal  language  cues  respectively  until  the  students  respond  appro- 
priately to  all  four  cues  when  thev  are  presented  randomly.   A  teacher 
could  use  a  concurrent  strategy  in  which  students  receive  training  on  all 
four  cues  at  the  same  time  until  they  respond  appropriately  to  all  four 
cues  when  they  are  presented  randomly.   A  teacher  could  use  a  combined  or 
a  different  strategy.   Regardless  of  the  particular  strategy,  students 
must  be  prepared  to  perform  in  complex  natural  environments  that  are 
constantly  varving  and  evolving.   Thus,  rather  than  support  the  orienta- 
tion that  the  instructional  environments  of  severely  handicapped  students 
should  be  standardized,  we  are  suggesting  that  their  instructional  environ- 
ments should  be  "consistently  inconsistent"  or  systematically  varied. 


~ 
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Toward  Naturalized  Curricula  and  Schools  with  Small  Permeable  Walls 


The  instructional  materials,  tasks,  consequences,  objec 
criteria  to  which  severely  handicapped  students  are  exposed 
settings  should  resemble  those  that  students  will  encounter 
community  domestic,  social,  leisure,  and  vocational  settings 
cumbersome,  time  consuming,  inconvenient  or  expensive  it  may 
the  pegs,  felt  squares,  pictures  of  money,  tokens,  pictures, 
sequences  and  maiv,  if  not  all,  of  the  commercially  availabl 
irrelevant  paper  and  pencil  tasks  should  be  faded  out.   Real 
streets  and  cars,  real  people,  real  stores,  real  sounds  and 
tools  and  objects,  real  ^roup  homes,  real  wrld  settings,  re 
and  utensils,  real  motor  skills,  ani  rea 1  ridicule,  reject  lo 
appointment  must  replace  them.   An  empirically  verifiable  na 
life  space  curriculum  designed  to  teach  the  skills  required 
rommunitv  environments  is  the  order  of  the  iiav. 
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There  are  at  least  three  major  reasons  why  curricula  for  severely 
h  w.d  icnpped  students  shouici  be  natural  ired .   First,  artificial  materials 
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and  settings  seldom  provide  students  with  the  information  needed  to  solve 
practical  problems  in  natural  settings.   Because  a  severely  handicapped 

student  can  solve  the  problem  "2+  -  4"  on  a  commercial  worksheet  in 

a, classroom,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  he  will  be  able  to  respond 
correctly  to  the  problem  in  which  four  people  will  be  eating  dinner  and 
there  are  only  two  chairs  at  the  table.   Crucial  information  contained  in 
the  latter  functional  task  is  not  present  in  the  former  artificial  paper 
and  pencil  task.     .  ,  , 


Second,  the  actions  and  criteria  required  by  many  of  the  nost  popular 
artificial  tasks  and  materials  ire  often  not  the  crucial  actions  required 
in  more  functional  environments.   Artificial  tasks  and  materials  often 
require  touching,  marking,  and  verbally  labeling  actions.   Functional  tasks, 
materials,  and  criteria,  on  the  other  hand,  require  picking  up,  getting, 
showing,  assembling,  distributing,  responding  motorically  to  printed  stimuli 
at  community  accepted  rates,  latencies,  and  durations.   Certainly  there  are 
situations  in  which  it  is  feasible  to  start  with  rudimentary  raoveoents, 
limited  to  isolated  instructional  sequences,  and  artificial  aaterials,  but 
education  should  never  stop  there.   It  should  not  stop  until  the  teacher 
has- demonstrated  empirically  that  these  students  can  function  as  independent- 
ly as  possible  in  the  most  open,  positive,  and  actualizing  environments 
imaginable.  ,,„■■-> 


Third,  since  we  are  preparing  students  to  function  in  heterogeneous  * 
adult  environments,  most  of  the  necessary  training  experiences  should  be 
conducted  in  extra-school  building  environments.   The  school  as  manifested 
by  a  building  may  he  necessary,  but  it  is  not  sufficient  as  the  Eajor  or 
-only  facility  needed  to  prepare  severely  handicapped  students  to  reach  the 
criterion  of  ultimate  functioning.   These  students  need  schools  with  small 
permeable  walls.   Instead  of  bringing  sheltered  workshop  tasks  into  a 
school  workshop,  instructors  should  disband  the  school  workshop  and  teach 
the  students  the  required  skills  at  real  workshops.   Instead  of  using  a 
"home  economics  room"  in  a  public  school,  teachers  should  use. real  natural 
homes,  foster  hones,  and  group  homes  as  the  locations  for  the  development 
of  crucial  sel*  help,  grooming,  social  and  domestic  maintenance  skills. 
Similarly,  other  vocational,  shopping,  service  procurement's,  and  leisure 
skills  should  be  taught  during  and  after  traditional  school  hours  at  real 
bowling  alleys,  theatres,  stores,  restaurants,  swimming  pools,  office 
buildings,  laundries,-  and  motels. 


Perhaps  it  is  appropriate 
simulated  training  experiences. 
on  simulated  tasks  can  be  a  ve 
crucial  developmental  skills, 
he  construed  as  almost  mandate 
(bus  rLding  and  street  crossir 
severely  handicapped  students 
to  assume  that  criterion, perfc 
performance  in  the  environment 
There  can  be  no,  substitute  for 
3    skill  in  the  natural  environ 


here  to  relate  to  the  relative  Eerits  of 

There  is  no  doubt  that  criterion  performance 
luable  adjunct  to  the  development  of  many 

In  fact,  under  certain  circumstances  it  may 
ry  that  simulated  experiences  be  utilized 
g  seem  reasonable  exatnples).   However, 
do  not  allow  the  degree  of.  inference  necessary 
rraance  on  a  simulated  task  guarantees  criterion 

in  which  the  skill  will  ultimately  be  required. 

empirical  verification  of  the  performance  of 
ments  In  which  the  skill  is  required. 
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If  we  now  had  available  to  use  the  most  tolerant  of  all  possible 
coasunit ies,  an  unlimited  budget,  the  collective  use  of  the  best  pro- 
fessionals in  existence,  all  necessary  enabling  legislation,  the  most 
advanced  service  delivery  models,  ideal  parents,  and  excellent  medical 
care,  we  still  would  not  be  able  to  provide  severely  handicapped  students 
all  needed  services.   The  skills  of  our  students  are  limited  by  the  in- 
formation we  have  within -our  grasp.   The  information  we  have  within  our 
grasp  is  tragically  meager.   If  substantial  improvements  in  services  to 
severely  handicapped  students  are  to  accrue,  new  information  must  be 
generated.   As  educators  we  must  realize  that  we  are  infants  in  this 
area,  that  most  if  not  all  of  our  pet  theories  must  be  revised,  and  that 
we  need  to  expose  our  ideas  and  practices  to  the  scrutiny  of  all.   We 
must  now  confront  our  weaknesses,  failures,  and  insecurities  and  set 
about  the  long  hard  task  of  demonstrating,  rather  than  inferring,  the 
best  possible  services  for  a  most  deserving  group  of  citizens. 


Dunn,  L.M.   Special  education  lor  the-  mildly  retarded  --  Is  much,  c? 
^jstUiable?   Exceptional  Children,  1968,  35.,  5-22. 
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T»IK_. KJ >i jCAJI_K»N_ J3F  ALL  HAN'MCAPPKD  CHI  I.DRF.N  ACT 
" ".'""  PUBIIC  LAW  94-142 


Dr.  Will  iar.  Hal  loran 

St.it  o  Plan  Hit'iiiT 

Division  of  Assistance  to  States 

Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped 

Washington,  D.  C. 


After  wars   i>i"  work  bv  parents,  educators  and  advocates  of  handi- 
capped  individuals;  1'ubl u  law  4i-142  was  signed  by  President  Ford  on 
November  Jc>,  197b.   This  signing  fi>Llowed  overwhelming  support  from 
congress  where  it  was  passed  404  to  7  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  8-«  to  7  in  the  Senate.  'The.  law  is  designed  to 

"....assure  that  .ill  handicapped  children  have  available  to 
them. . .a  free  appropriate  public  education  which  emphasizes 
special  education  and  related  services  designed  to  tneet 
\   their  unique  needs,  t<>  assure  that  the  rights  of  handicapped 
vliildren  and  their  parents  or  guardians  are  protected,  to 
(assist  States  and  localities  to  provide  for  the  education  of 
.ill  handicapped  children  and  to  assess  and  assure  the  effec- 
tiveness of  efforts  to  educate  handicapped  children."   ,         * 

P.L.  94-|4'2  calls  tor  a  sharplv  increased  federal  commitment  in  order 
to  ius^jo  full  and  appropriate  educational  services.   There  are  two 
impress ive  aspects  to  the  new  law:   i)  £he  size  of  the  financial  assis- 
tance that  is  authorized;  and  2)  the  policies  required  in  the  delivery  of 
services  to  the  handicapped.   P.L.  94-142  contains  the  following  major 
provisions. 

Authorized  Allocations.   Allocations  are  currently  based  on  the  Mathias 
formula  established  under  P.L.  93-380.   This  formula  multiplies  the  number 
of  children  in  a  state  (ages  3  to  21)  by  $8.75.   P.L.  94-142  provides  for 
a  gradually  escalating  funding  formula  designed  to  increase  the  federal 
share  in  supporting  the  excess  costs  involved  in  educating  handicapped 
children.   This  entitlement  formula  goes  into  effect  in  Fiscal  Year  1978 
and  increases  each  year  until  FY  1^82. 


FY 

1978 

5?  of  the  national 
average  per  pupil 
expenditure 

FY 

1979 

10% 

FY 

1980 

20^ 

FY 

1981 

30% 

9   of  handicapped 
X     students 


FY  1982    40?. 

and  succeeding  years 


$  387  million 

$  775  million 
$  1.5  billion 
$2.32  billion 
$3.16  billion 
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3  Thus,  states  can  receive  funds  equal-  to  the  number  of  handicapped  children 

a  between  3  and  21  receiving  specl.il  education  services  titles  a  spec  i  fir 

percentage  of  the  national  average  per  pupil  expenditure  for  students 
enrolled  in  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 


Pass  Through.   During  FY  1976  and  FY  1977  funds  are  provided  to  the  state 
education  agency  and  that  agency  controls  their  distribution.   Beginning 
in.- FY  1978  50*'  of  these  funds  will  pass  directly  through  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies.   This  increases  in  FY  1979  to  75Z  pass  through  and  there- 
after remains  at  this  level.   However,  school  districts  whose  total  allotment 
]  is  less  than  $7500  per  year  are  not  eligible  to  receive  this  direct  federal 

aid  and  their  ent it lements  will  be  pooled  and  distributed  by  the  state 
education  agency.   This  should  encourage  cooperative  special  programs  he- 


Procedural  safeguards  must  be  established  that  insure  that  all  handi- 
capped children  are  educaf-cd  1°  the  least  restrictive  environment  and  that 
due  process  procedures  are  followed.   To  the  maximum  extent  possible, 

48 
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Counting  Limitations.   To  limit  overcounting  of  children  as  handicapped, 
only  12  percent  of  the  total  school  age  population  between  the  ages  of 
5  and  17  can  be  designated  for  federal  allocations.   No  more  that  2  per- 
cent of  that  school-age  population  can  consist  of  children  considered  to 
hjve  specific  learning  disabilities.   In  addition,  children  counted  under 
T'tle  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  nuv  not  be  included 
under  this  act. 
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tween  small  districts. 
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State  Requirements  rv 
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'■,\  To  be  eligible  for  assistance,  a  state  must  demonstrate  to  the  federal 

government  that  it  has  adopted  an  effective  policy  to  assure  all  handicapped 

\     '  persons  a  free  and  appropriate  public  education.   This  appropriate  public 

education  must  be  provided  to  all  handicapped  children  ages  three  to  \ 

eighteen, by  September  1,  1978  and  al 1  handicapped  children  ages  three  to 
-  twenty-one  by  "September  1,  1980.   However,  in  states  where  mandatory  service  ■ 
to  children  ages  3-5  and  18-21  is  inconsistent  with  state  law,  the  timeline 

.?      .-  ,.-'-"- "does  tK»t.  apply .   States  must  locate  and  evaluate  all  handicapped  children, 
and  then  set  'priorit ies  for  service.   First  priority  is  to  be  given  to 
children  currently  unserviced,  secondly- to  those  children  within  each 

disability  area  who  are  the  most  severely  handicapped  and  are  receiving        -      [ 
inadequate  educational  services.  •  \ /- 

e  ■  ':'"~  .  -     ifCi 

^  East  State  plan  must  also  include  a  description  of  programs  and  pro-    ~      y 

]  cedures  for  implementing  a  comprehensive  system  of  personnel  development. 

Training  must  be  provided  for  both  general  and  special  education  teachers 
and  support  personnel.   In  addition,  information  derived  from  educational  [ 

research  or  demonstration  projects  must  be  disseminated  to  teachers  and 

■i  administrators  of  programs  for  handicapped  children.  i- 
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handicapped  children  must  be  educated  with  children  who  are  not  handicapped. 
Placement  in  special  classes,  separate  schools  or  any  other  removel  of  a 
handicapped  child  from  the  regular  educational  program  can  occur  only  when 
the  handicap  of  a  child  is  such  that  education  in  regular  classes  (with 
the  use  of  supplementary  services)  oannot  achieve  satisfactory  results. 
Due  process  procedures  outlined  in  P.L.  93-380  are  reaffirmed,  placing 
stringent  requirements  upon  both  state  and  local  educational  agencies. 

1.   Parents  must  have  an  opportunity  to  examine  all  relevant  records 
regarding  identification,  evaluation,  and  educational  placement 
of  their  children. 


:.  I 


?.   A  parent  surrogate  will  be  appointed  in  cases  where  a  child  is 
a  ward  of  the  state  or  the  natural  parents  are  unknown  or  un- 
available. 


f  . 


3.  Parents  must  be  consulted  about  and  receive  written  notice  of 
identification,  evaluation,  and  placement  of  their  child  in  an 
educational  program. 

4.  There  must  be  opportunity  to  present  complaints  and  an  impartial 
hearing  must  be  availcble  following  such  complaints.   At  a  hearing, 
the  parents  have  the  right  to  be  represented  by  counsel,  present 
evidence,  cross-examine  witnesses,  compell  the  attendance  of 
witnesses  ^nd  receive  a  written  transcript  of  proceeding  and 
decisions. 

States  are  also  required  to  make  specific  provisions  within  their 
overall  state  plan. 

1.  Record  keeping  and  accountability  for  federal  funds,  including 
evidence  that  such  funds  are  being  used  to  supplement  not  supplant 
state  and  local  funds. 

2.  Evaluation  procedures,  at  least  annually,  for  effectiveness  of 
programs  in  meeting  needs  of  the  handicapped. 

3.  Establishment  of  a  state  planning  and  advisory  panel.   This  panel 
advises  the  state  education  agency  on  unmet  needs,  comments 
publicly  on  rules  and  regulations,  and  assists  the  State  in 

developing  and  reporting  such  data  and  evaluations  as  may  be  needed 
by  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 

4.  Supervision  of  all  educational  programs  for  handicapped  children 
within  a  state  regardless  of  the  public  agency  actually  delivering 
those  services. 


I 


Local  Educatlraal  Agency  Requirements 

To  receive  funds  from  the  State,  local  educational  agencies  must 
submit  an  application  which  must  include: 

4.9 
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1.  Assurance  that  federal  funds  will  be  used  to  pay  for  the  excess 
costs  associated  with  special  education. 

2.  Procedures  to  identify,  locate  and  evaluate  all  handicapped  children 

3.  Establish  policies  and  procedures  regarding  confidentiality  of 
data. 

4.  Establish  a  goal  of  providing  full  educational  opportunities  to 
all  handicapped  children. 

5.  Establish  a  detailed  timeline  for  reaching  the  goal  of  full 
educational  opportunities. 

6.  Describe  the  kinds  and  numbers  of  facilities,  personnel  and 
services  necessary  to  accomplish  the  goal. 

The  state  education  agency  has  considerable  power  to  withhold  funds  from 
local  educational  agencies  if  those  agencies  fail  to  comply  with  the  above 
requirements. 


Individualized  Educational  Program.   To  be  appropriate,  educational  services 
for  handicapped  individuals  must  focus  upon  individual  needs.   Recognizing 
this  fact,  the  law  requires  both  state  and  local  educational  agencies  to 
insure  that  an  individualized  educational  program  is  provided  for  each 
handicapped  child.   This  written  program  is  to  be  developed  jointly  by 
qualified  school  personnel,  the  child's  teacher,  parents  or  guardians,  and 
if  possible,  the  child.   This  written  program  must  include: 

1.  An  evaluation  of  the  child's  current  achievement  level  and 
educational  performance. 

2.  Annual  goals  and  short-term  instructional  goals. 

3.  A  description  of  the  specific  services  to  be  provided. 

4.  Specification  of  the  extent  to  which  the  child  will  be  able  to 
participate  in  regular  educational  programs. 

5.  The  projected  initiation  date  and  anticipated  duration  of  services. 

6.  A  schedule  for  checking  child  progress,  evaluating  the  effective- 
ness of  the  program,  and  making  called-for  revisions  in  the  program. 

Preschool  Incentive  Grants.   A  iipecial  incentive  grant  of  $300  is  available 
for  each  3  to  5  year  old  handicapped  child  provided  special  educational 
services.   These  funds  will  be  used  by  state  educational  agencies  to  provide 
preschool  services. 
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Architectural  Barrier?.   The  law  provides  for  grants  to  pay  all  or  part  of 
the  costs  required  to  remove  architectural  barriers  from  educational 
facilities. 


Eval uat  ion.   The  Commissioner  of  Education  must  conduct  studies  to  evaluate 
the  effectiveness  of  states'  efforts  to  deliver  free  and  appropriate  public 
education  to  handicapped  children.   These  studies  must  be  transmitted 
annua  1  I v  to  Congress. 
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October  1 .  1977 


Each  handicapped  -hi!J  most  have  a  written  individualized 
educational  program. 
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The  general ^supervision  of  the  education  of  all  children  receiving 
speci-il  education  must  be  the  responsibility  of  the  state  education 
agencies. 

Allocations  made  using  formulas  based  on  a  percentage  of  the 
national  average  per  pupil  expenditure. 

Pass  through  of  50?  of  allocation  goes  directly  to  local  education 

agencies.  .     ■   .  -« 

September  I,  1978 

*  . .  - 
All  handicapped  children  ages  3  through  18  must  be  guaranteed  a 
free  appropriate  public  education.    * 

October  1.  19  78 

Pass  through  of  75%, -*f  allocation  goes  directly  to  local  education 
agencies. 

September  I  .  .1980  . 

All  handicapped  children  ages  3  through  21  must  be  guaranteed  a 
free  appropriate  public  education. 
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PR0V1D I NC  SERV1C E S  TO  THF  SEVERELY 
HANDICAPPED:"  BEH'S  ROLE 


Ms.  Sandra  Hazen 
Educational  Program  Specialist 
Special  Services  Branch 
Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped 
Washington,  D.C. 
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In  1972.  just  after  the  decision  favorable  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  Retarded  Citizens,  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the 
^Handicapped  (BEH)  acted  to  establish  the  cause  of  severelv  handicapped 
children  as  a  national  priority.   By  April  of  1973.  a  BEH  Task  Force 
was  created  to  design  objectives  and  to  develop  an  operating  plan  for 
the  initiation  of  specific  programs  for  the  severely  handicapped  popu- 
lation. 

From  this  lusk  F««ree  came  several  items.   The  first  was  the  develop- 
ment of  a  working  definition  of  the  term  "severely  handicapped".   The 
definition  is  tailored  specifically  for  The  Program  for  Severely  Handicapped 
Children  and  Youth,  and  is  not  necessarily  appropriate  for  any  other  pro- 
grams funded  by  BEH.   The  definition,  as  agreed  to  by  the  Task  Force,  is: 

"A  severely  handicapped  child  is  one,  who  because  of  his 
physical,  mental,  or  emotional  problems,  or  a  combination 
of  puch  problems,  needs  educational,  social,  psychological, 
and  medical  services  beyond  those  which  have  been  offered 
by  traditional,  regular,  and  special  education  programs 
in  order  to  maximize  his  -full  potential  for  useful  and 
meaningful  participation  in  society  and  for  self-discovery. 
Such  children  include  those  classified  as  seriously 
emotionally  disturbed,  that  is  schizophrenic  and  autistic; 
profoundly  and  severely  mentally  retarded;  and  those  with 
two  or  more  serious  handicapping  conditions,  such  as  the 
mentally  retarded  deaf  and  the  mentally  retarded  blind. 
Such  children  may  possess  severe  language  and/or  cognitive 
deprivations  aind  evidence  a  number  of  abnormal  behaviors 
including:  .  failure  to  attend  to  even  the  most  prominent 
social  stimuli;  self-mutilation;  self-stimulation;  durable 
£nd  intense  temper  tantrums;  absence  of  even  the  most 
rudimentary  forms  of  verbal  control;  and  they  also  have  an    «, 
extremely  fragile  physiological  condition." 

The  second  iteti  which  came  from  the  original  Task  Force  was  an  estimate 
of  the  Timber  of  severely  handicapped  children  in  the  I'nited  States,  and 
the  percentage  of  those  children  receiving  any  kind  of  services.   From  the 
State  Plans,  in  which  State  Education  Agency  personnel  estimate  the  number 
of  handicapped  children  in  their  State,  the  Task  Force  found  a  total  of 
1,405,000  children  described  as  severely  handicapped.   Of  this  number,  a 
rather  minute  percentage  were  actually  receiving  services.   The  population 
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was  broken  down  ,is  follows:   900,000  seriously  emotionally  disturbed; 
3.000  deaf-blind,  and  40,000  multi-handicapped. 

The  third  thing  which  the  Task  Force  accomplished  was  to  develop 
an  objective  for  severely  handicapped  programming.   That  objective  was 
to  stimulate  the  expansion  and  improvement  of  educational  and  other 
•elated  services  for  severely  and  profoundly  handicapped  children  and 
vouth  through  a  program  of  interrelated  research,  demonstration,  technical 
assistance  and  personnel  training  activities. 

Finally,  the  Task  Force  developed  "Requests  for  Proposals"  (RFP)  in 
order  t  •  meet  tht  stated  objectives.   In  that  first  year  of  funding,  two 
KFP's  were  issued.   i>ne  was  for  the  development  of  telecommunications 
sv3tems  f.ir  severely  handi.capped  children  and  youth  who  are  homebound, 
the  other  for  general  demonstration  projects  for  the  severely  handicapped. 

The  telecommunic.at  ions  RFP  was  designed  to  explore  the  effectiveness 
of  modern  telecommunications  technology  in  the  provision  of  educational 
and  training  services  for  the  homebound  population.   Nineteen  proposals 
were  received,  and  five  funded  for  a  period  of  two  years. 

The  general  RFP  for  the  severely  handicapped  provided  funding  for 
programs  to  develop: 

P  a  plan  for  comprehensive  services  designed  to  meet  the  identified 
developmental  needs  of  the  severely  handicapped, 

.  "  2)  a  »..,Jcl  demonstration  program  providing  direct  educational  and/or 

training  services  for  the  severely  handicapped  which  could  ultimately 
'be  replicated  throughout  the  country,  and  . 

3j  a  dissemination  strategy  whereby  Information  about  exemplary  pro- 
grams and  activities  could  be  shared. 

Forty-two  proposals  were  received  that  first  year  and  ten  were  funded. 

One  rather  interesting  thing  about  the  Severely  Handicapped  program  is 
that  there  is  no  spec  if  ic  legislation  authorizing  its  existence.   If  you 
were  to  read  through  P.!,.' 93-380,  you  will  not  see  any  reference  to  the 
severely  handicapped.   The  program  actually  operates  under  Section  624  of 
Title  VI-C  which  is  a  provision  for  auxiliary  services  which  are  deemed 
necessary.   in  addition  to  not  having  specific  legislation,  no  funds  had 
been  authorized  for  the  purposes  of  supporting  a  program  for  the  severely - 
handicapped.   So  in  ihe  first  year  of  operation,  the  Regional  Resource 
Center,  Program,  Early  Childhood,  and  Medf*  Services  and  Captioned • Films " 
contributed  just  over  S2  million  to  make'  the  Program  for  the  Severely 
Handrcapped  possible ^ 

In  1975,  the  second  vear  of  the  program's  existence,  RFPs  were  issued 
In  a  slightly  different  manner.   There  was  no  new  solicitation  for  tele- 
communications projects,  and  rather  than  issuing  one  general  RFP  for 
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demonstration  programs,  six  different  requests  were  sent  out.   The  six  RFPs 
delineated  and  divided  the  severely  handicapped  inti»  areas  according  to 
primary  handicapping  conditions  as  follows:   1)  auditory  impairment, 
2)  emotional  disturbance,  3)  orthopedical  l'y  handicapped,  4)  visual,  impairment 
5)  severely  retarded  children  from  0  to  early  childhood,  and  6)  severely 
retarded  youth  from  early  childhood  through  age  21.   The  reason  for  dividing 
the  RFPs  in  this  manner  was  to  facilitate  the  evaluation  process,  which 
had  become  cumbersome  due,  to  the  great  increase  of  proposals  submitted  and 
the  great  variance  in  the  p-.pulations  described  in  the  proposal.   Programs 
which  were  serving  populations  in  more  than  one  handicapping  area  could  be 
submitted  to  any  of  the  categories. 

A  large  number  of  proposals  were  submitted  in  the  second  year,  with 

only  seven  new  projects  funded.   As  is  obvious,  money  was  limited  and 

competition  quite  tough.   It  was  estimated  that  approximately  1,100  children 

were  receiving  direct  services  from  the  new  and  continuation  projects. 

In  1976,  the  same  six  RFPs  were  reissued,  and  eleven  new  projects  werev, 
funded.   Along  with  the  17  continuation  projects,,  the  budget  for  severely 
handicapped  programs  had  now  reached  $3,250,000  and  1,200  children  were 
being  served. 

j 
For  1977,  a  few  additional  changes  are  envisioned  in  the  funding 
patterns.   Only  five   RFPs  will  be  issued  for  general  demonstration  projects, 
which  will  reflect  the  collapsing  of  the  two  severely  retardeo>?ategories 
f    in  one.   An  RFP  will  also  be  developed  for  Outreach  Projects,  that  is,  the 
1  funding  of  projects  which  have  been  through  a  validation  process  to 
VJjUtroduce  their  programs  and  concepts  in  specifically  designated  areas 
whert  services  are  lacking.   It  is  estimated  that  four'  Out  reach  Projects 
will  be  funded.   In  addition  to  the  demonstration  and  Outreach  projects, 
we  hope  to  be  able  to  provide  funding  for  one  or  two  major  topical  con- 
ferences in  the  area  of  the  severely  handicapped  during  1977. 
i 
The  funding  level  will  again  be  $3,250,000.   The  Severely  Handicapped 
Programs  remains  a  small  demonstration  effort.   However,  with  recent  and 
renewed  attention,  the  severely  handicapped  population  has  become  a  priority 
population  in  most  programs  in  the  Bureau.   Public  Law  94-142  focuses  on 
the  severely  handicapped,  as  well  as  the  unserved  handicapped.   Personnel 
preparation  estimates  that  approximately  20?  of  their  funds  will  be  expended 
on  pre  and  inservice  training  of  personnel  to  work  with  the  severely  handi- 
capped.  There  were  approximately  eight  major  research  projects  funded 
this  year  which  involved  severely  handicapped  children.   Hopefully,  more 
programs  and  increased  dollar  commitments  will  become  available  so  that  by 
1980  all  severely  handicapped  children  and  youth  will,  in  fact,  be  receiving 
educational  services. 
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t   There  are  ten  deaf /blind  regional  centers  around  the  countrv 
including  the  New  England  Regional  Center.   Many  of  you  may  realize 
that  in  l^bA-b^  there  was  a  rubella  epidemic  that  swept  from  coast  to 
coast.  '  Rubella  is  a. virus  that  can  cause  major  abnormalities  in  the 
fetus  if  it  strikes  an  expectant  mother  ic  the  first  three  months  of 
her  pregnancy.   The  federal  estimate  originally  was  that  there  were 
approximately  20,000  deal/blind  children  as  a  result  of  this  epidemic. 
The  final,  or  reasonably  final,  figures  indicate  that  there's  approxi- 
matelv  S;200  children.   in  response  to  the  need  for  services  for  these 
children,  the  Congress  passed  Public  Law  91-230  in  19b9  which  provides 
for  the  ten  .-regional  renter-;.   We  refer  to  our  funding  as  Title  Vl-C. 

I  report  to  Mr.  Robert  Dantona,  who  is  the  National  Coordinator , 
and  his  two  associates,  ^andy  Hazen,  who  rs  responsible  for  the  New 
England  Regional  Center  and  her  partner,  Janice  Franklin.   The  other 
regional  centers  are  in  North  Carolina;  California;  Alabama;  New  York; 
Dallas,  Texas;  Michigan;  Colorado;  Washington;  and  Austin,  Texas.   Texas. 
i.->-  the  on!\  slate  that  chose  to  go  the  independent  route.   The  Texas 
Educational  Agencv  Center  in  Austin  is  a  regional  center  unto  itself. 
The  other  lexas  Center  in  Dallas  is  a  result  of  the  original  distribution. 
Texas  was  in  a  region  at  one  time,  hut  lias  since  broken  loose  from  the 
union.   The  regional  center  was  just  nevei  relocated  from  ''alias. 
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The  National  Center  for  Deaf /Rl ind  Youths  and  Adults  is  an  organi- 
zation which  accommodates  deaf. 'hi ind  adults.   The  10  Regional  Centers 
share  the  responsibility  for  a  deaf /blind  individual  once  he  becomes 
.lh  with  the  National  Center.   The  16  year  old  is  on  our. records  and  still 
considered  a  child  but  information  regarding  him  is  shared  with  the 
National  Center  in  order  for  them  to  plan  what  services  he  will  need 
when  he  becomes  21. 

The  definition  of  a  deaf/blind  child  as  set  forth  by  the  Bureau  of 
Education  for  the  Handicapped  is 


"A  child  who  has  both  auditory  and  visual  impairments,  the 
combination  of  which  causes  such  severe  communication  and  other 
developmental  and  educational  problems  that  he  or  she  cannot  be 
properly  accommodated  in  special  educational  programs,  either 
for  the  hearing  impaired  child  or  the  visually  impaired  child." 


\4 
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This  is  quite  vague;  it's  intended  to  be  more  inclusive  than  exclusive 
Though  the  definition  is  sometimes  abused,  we  in  New  England  really  do 
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try  to  respect  the  fact  that  a  child  must  have  impaiiment  of  both  senses. 
When  one  is  dealing  with  the  ve-rv  low  functioning  child  like  those  wo 
serve,  it's  verv  difficult  to  measure  the  child's  hearing.   There  ra.iv  he 
functional  deafness,  resulting  in  a  verv  difficult  evaluation.   Ad  a 
matter  of  fact,  we're  sponsoring  a  one-d.iv  workshop  which  some  of  you 
are  attending  this  coming  Thursday  to  work  on  this  verv  problem  and  S.v.dy 
Hazen  will  represent  the  Washington  interest.   Hopefully,  she'll  take 
back  something  that  they  can  use  in  the  future. 

There  are  several  mandated  services  which  the  Regional  Centers  trust 
offer.  Others  are  rather  unique  to  New  Kngland.  The  following  descrip- 
tion includes  both  mandated  and  unique  services: 


r- 
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i 
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1.  Case  Finding — a  case  finding  is  an  ongoing  thing.   As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  consider  this  exposure  to  you  this  morning  case 
finding.   Son*  of  you  mav  have  a  child  back  there  in  your  pro- 
gram that  you  can  share  with  me  at  the  end  of  the  day.   I'd 

be  glad  to  hear  about  them  if  you  think  that  there  is  a  possi- 
bility that  thev  may  be  both  deaf  and  blind.   We  hope  very  much 
tv  plug  into  the  Child  Find  Programs  that  each  state  represented 
here  has  carried  out  or  may  he  in  the  course  of  carrying  out 
right  now., 

2.  Diagnostic  Evaluation  is  the  next  service.  We  have  three  or 
four  such  services  around  the  region  to  which  we  can  refer  a 
child. 

3.  We  provide  educational  programs.   Since  the  Center  staff  is  verv 
small,  the  staff  itself  does  not  provide  direct  services.   But 
we  do  assure  that  there  is  an  educational  program  available  to 
each  child;  an  appropriate  one,  hopefully  near  his  home.  > 

4.  Then  we  coordinate  Pre-  and  Inservice  Training  at  the  regional 
and  state  level,  as  well  as  with  individual  agencies. 

5.  We  assure  Family  Services  in  the  form  of  training  or  respite 
care. 

6.  Disseminating  Information  and  Materials  is  another  service*.  •  We 
have  just  completed  a  resource  bank  and  a  bibliography  that 
will  be  available  to  anybody  who  requests  it. 

7.  Another  cf  our  responsibilities  is  to  review  programs,  monitor 
thea,  and  see  that  they  arc,  in  fact,  delivering  the  minimum 
standards  that  thev  claim  to  he  offering,  and  to  see  that  Title 
VI— C  money  is  being  spent  iccording  to  the  contractual  agreement. 
Lach  program  is  subject  t>   «  :<>rnal  review  annually  and  regu.'nr 
site  visits  during  the  program  year. 
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Each  Regional  Center  is  obliged  t^.work  with  the  Individual 
states  in  a  development  of  a  Staj^e  VI  an    for  its  deaf-blind 
population.   In  view  of  the  recent  Federal  legislation.  Public 
Law  ^4-U,:,  Education  for  All  Handicapped  Art,  such  long-term 
plannioft  for  anv  such  handicapped  individuals  is  timely.   Since 
we  have  been  doing  this  for  the  last  lew  years,  some  New  England 
states  have  a  considerable  lead  as  it  pertains  to  the  foreseeable 
future  for  this  small  segment  of  the  total  handicapped  population. 

^^ilL'Ji  is  encouraged  by  Regional  Centers.   However,  it  has 
been  mv  experience  in  my  five  vears  as  Coordinator  that  no 
funds  have  been  authorized  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the 
Handicapped  for  that  purpose.   Priority  has  been  given  to  direct 
services  to  the  children. 

An  individualized  Student  Plan  -is  required  for  children  bene- 
liting  from  Title  VI -C  funding.   The  format  for  the  student 
plan  used  bv  the  New  England  Regional  Center  is  now  in  its 
tiiird  year  and  has  proven  quite  acceptable,  considering  the 
fact  that  it  is  often  duplicated  to  nerve  the  needs  of  private, 
public,  state  and  federal  sectors.   A  blank  student  plan  is  , 
available  bv  writing  to  my  office. 

Inncvat  ive  «;vj  ik-mon.str.it  ive  Projects  are  encouraged  by  the 
Regional  Center,   A  particularly  innovative  project  being 
performed  at  this  time  is  a  satellite  home  in  Providence, 
Rhode  Island.   This  project  is  under  the  sponsorship  and 
direction  of  The  Meeting  Street  School.   Meeting  Street  has 
rented  a  three  bedroom  apartment  in  a  large  apartment  facility 
near  a  shopping  mall  complete  with  most  of  the  services  needed 
bv  typical  apartment  dwellers  of  a  young  age,  including  a 
Macbonalds.   Normal lv.  Meeting  Street  provides  a  day  program 
for  deaf-blind  children  commuting  daily  from  their  homes.   Now 
with  a  live-in  staff  and  twenty-four  hour  professional  coverage, 
three  children  live  in  the  apartment  for  a  period  of  a  month. 
There  is  a  monthly  rotation  of  these  three  residents,  so  that 
during  the  course  uf  a  full  year,  each  of  the  twelve  children 
will  have  lived  in  the  apartment  a  total  of  four  one-month 
periods.  i>For  the  families  of  most  of  these  children,  this  is 
the  first  time  that  thev  have  had  any  such  respite  from  the 
demands  that  too  often  go  with  having  a  severely  multiply 
handicapped  child  reside  at  home.   Needless  to  say,  this  is  a 
welcome  relief  and  an  alternative  from  which  the  children  seem 
to  be  benefiting.   Should  you  wish  additional  information  re-- 
garding  this  satellite  home  project,  my  office  will  be  glad  to 
send  vou  what  information  is  avilable  to  date. 

Administrative  Consul  tat  ion  -is  one  of  our  major  functions.   Each 
deaf-blind  program  that  receives  direct  finding  must  comply  with 
the  usual  requirements  such  as:   proposal  writing,  subcontracting, 
quarterly  retorts,  year-end  report,  etc."  "Since  many  ot  the  ~ 
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cwenf.  plus  agencies  with' which  we  arv   affiliated  do  not  have 
personnel  in  the  deaf-hlind  areas  with  experience  in  such 
administrative  matters,  we  make  ourselves  availahle  to  assist 
them  in  this  regard.   We'take  considerable  pride  in  the  fact 
that  despite  the  federal  government's  heavy  demand  tor  such 
"deliverables"  as  I  just  ment  ioned.'we  in  New  England  do 
streamline  the  process,  while  honoring  their  regulations. 

13.  Coordinating  Services  and  Resources  among  programs  and  states  is 
ont  of  our  responsibilities.   Since  the  federal  government  has 
indicated  that  it  is  not  their  intention  to  have  Regional  Centers 
and  Title  VI-C  funds  availahle  forever,  it  is  important  that 

the  states  and  agencies  develop  this  concept  into  their  funding 
plans.   Economic  condition*  in  the  c.ountry  mandate  that  all 
agencies  at  all  levels  get  as  much  mileage  as  possible  out  of 
their  funding,  regardless  of  the  source.   Coordination  "i 
services  and  resources  to  eliminate  duplication  is  important. 

14.  A  Regional  Center  serves  as  a  1 iaison  between  programs  for  deaf- 
blind  children  and  the  National  Center  for  Deaf-BlinJ  Youths  and 
Aau^ts.   When  a  deaf-blind  individual  is  twentv-one.  he/she  is 
then  the  responsibility  of  the  National  Center  with  its  main 
office  and  training  center  in  New  York  City. 

It  has  been  mv  intention  to  simplv  give  von  an  overview  ot  the  service 
of  the  New  Kngland  Regional  Center  for  Services  to  Deaf-Mind  Children. 
Time  does  not  permit  me  to  go  into  greater  detail.   However.  slim  I J  -vn 
have  any  questions  relative  to  the  area  that  I  represent,  please  don't 
hesitate  to  contact  ru  .  « 
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REGIONAL  CENTFRS  FOR  SFRVlCrS  TO  DEAF- BLIND  CHILDRKN 
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Area  Center 

Mr.  Robert  Dantona,  National  Coordinator 

Mrs.     T .  1 1.  i  .-.    Franklin,    Prnjt«t    Officer 

Mis-.  Sandra  Ha/en,    Project   Ofr/iit-r. 
Pr«>;e»  t    ("enter    Br. inch                       / 
Bureau   of    Kdur.it  ion    tor 'the   Handicapped 
KOB    i  Room  2J_  14 
7th   and   "D"   Streets,    S.W. 
Washington.    D.    <  .      20202 '.    .    . (202>   472-4825 

Mr.    A.    Jefferson   Ctrr.it  t.   Asst.    Coordinator 

South  Atlantic    Regional    Center    for    Deaf-Blind  Children 

Room  44Q,    Kducation    Building 

F.denton   and   Salisbury    Streets 

Raleigh,    North  Carolina      27611     .    ' (919)    829-3003 

Dr.*  William  A.    Blea,    Project    Director 

Mr.    Paul    Starkovii.li.    F.ducatlonal    Consultant  , 

Southwestern    Regi  >a    IKat-BLind    Tenter 
1S00    Mh    St  reel     . 
Sa.  r.iaenio,    California      9581- (916)    322-2171 

Mr.    .1  o.m  William  Cr.isbv,    Coordinator 

Mrs.    Barbara   Cambrel  1,    Project    Specialist 
Southeast    Regional    Center    for 'Deaf -Bl ind   Children 
Alab.i--.f   1  ns;  i  t  tite    for   the    Deaf   .ind    Blind 
P.O.    Box    26« 
Talladega,    Alabama'   35160    ........    (205)    362-8460 

Mi      Kriogendra'  l^ts.    Coordinator 

Mr.  Jeffrey  B.  Sheldon.  Educational  Specialist 
Mid-Atlantic  (North)  and  Car'bbean  Regional 

Deaf-fil  ind    C.nt  er  -  ' 

■•/o  The  New  York    Institlft<     r.>r    the    Lducation 

of  the  HI ind 
999  Pel  ham  Parkway 
Bronx.  New  York   10469  (212)  547-12)4 

Dr.  Fn^in  K .  Hamjner,  Project  Director 

Mr.  Jack  F.ngl  ish.  Coordinator 
Area  Center  for  Sefviies  to  Deaf-Blind  Children 
c/o  Callier  Hearing  and  Speech  (.enter 
19h6  Ir.wnod  Road 
Dallas,  Texas   75235  (214)  634-8003 


States  Served 


District  of  Coluu';^. 
Maryland,  North 
Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Virginia 
West  Virginia 

American  Samoa, 
Arizona,  CaMfornlc. , 
Guam,  Hawaii, 
Navajo  Indian  Hatlc. 
Nevada 

Alabama,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Kentucky, 
Mississippi, 
Tennessee 


Delaware,  New 
Jersey,  New  York, 
Pennsy 1 vania , 
Puerto  Rico, 
Virgin  's lands 


Arkansas,  Iowa, 
Louis  iana  , 
MLssouri,  Oklahoma 
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Mr.  George  Monk,  Coordinator  ^ 

Mr.  Michael  Collins,  Educational  Consultant 

Midwest  Regional  Center  for  Services  to 
Deaf -Blind  Children 

5th  Floor,  Davenport  Building 

Ottawa  and  Capitol 

Lansing,  Michigan  48933  .  V (517)  373-0108 

Dr.  John  Ogden;  Coordinator 

Mr.  William  Smith,  Educational  Consultant         -t 
Mountain-Plains  Regional  Center  for  Services 

to  Deaf-Blind  Children 
165  Cook  Street 
Suite  J04 
Denver,  Colorado   80206 (303)  399-3070 

Mr.  John  B.  Sinclair,  Coordinator 

Ms.  Trudv  Kaehler,  Educational  Consultant 
Mr.  All  B.  Sanderson,  Administrative  Consultant 
Mr.  W.  Michael  Minihane,  Vocational  and  Educational 
Specialist 

New  England  Regional  Center  for  Services  to 
Deaf-Blind  Children 

175  North  Beacon  Street 

Watertown,  Massachusetts   02172  .....  (617)  924-3434 

Mr.  Dan  Ludewick,  Educational  Specialist 

Northwest  ReRional  Center  for  Deaf-Blind  Children 

3411  South  Alaska  Street 

Seattle,  Washington.  9H11H .  .(20b)  4f>4-6b94 


Texas  Education  Agency 

c/o  Special  Educat  ion  Division 

201  East  11th  Street 

Austin,  Texas'   78701  .  .  .  .  . 


(512)  47S-3.U7, 


National  Center  for  Deaf-Blind  Youths  and  Adults 

Mr.  Louis  Bettica,  Director  of  Services 

111  Middle  Neck  Road 

Sands  Point,  New  York   J1050'. ' (51h)  94^.-8900 
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CURRICULA  AND  ONGOING  ASSESSMENT  FOR  INDIVIDUALIZED 
PROGRAMMING  IN  THE  CLASSROOM1 


Dr.  Robert  York 
Associate  Director 
Center  for  Special  Education 
University  of  Vermont 
Burlington,  Vermont 


Most  educational  systems  are  similar  in  that  they  attempt  to  perform 
the  same  basic  functions: 

1.  Screen  and  assess  students  to  determine  eligibility  for  services 
and/or  type  of  services  required; 

2.  Select  instructional  objectives  and  curricula  appropriate  for 
students  based  upon  assessment; 

3.  Design  and  implement  instructional  programs  appropriate  to  those 
objective";  and 

l*.      Measure  and  evaluate  the  results  of  instruc  .ional  programs  as 

they  are  implemented,  providing  formative  data  for  program  modi- 
fication and  summative  data  for  reporting  to  parents,  administra- 
tors and  others. 

These  general  functions  are  a  necessary  part  of  all  educational  systems 
whether  they  are  intended  to  teach  reading,  math,  toileting,  br  head 
control.   Effective  educational  systems  for  the  severely  and  profoundly 
handicapped  are  in  various  stages  of  rudimentary  development.   Some 
programs  fcr  the  severely  and  picfoundly  handicapped  are  able  to  organize 
an  educational  syscem  that  delivers  quality  programs  and  services  to 
students  and  others  are  not. 

In  assessing  this  situation  we  determined  that  there  is  a  need  for 
efficient  ways  to  organize  an  educational  system  for  screening/assessment, 
objective/curriculum  selection  and  measurement/evaluation  for  the  severely 
and  profoundly  handicapped.   One  way  might  entail  placing  students  in 
longitudinal  skill  sequences  and  monitoring  their  progress  through  those 
sequences.   These  sequences  of  skills  can  be  the  ^asis  for  screening, 
assessing,  selecting  instructional  objectives,  and  evaluating  the  results 
of  instructional  programs. 


Preparation  of  this  manuscript  was  supported  in  part  by  Special  Projects 
Training  Grant  PR  //451AH6  6035:.  from  the  United  States  Office  of  Education, 
Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped  to  the  University  of  Vermont. 
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What  Is  a  Skill  Sequence? 

Skill  sequences  are  hierarchies  or  progressions  of  behaviors  which 
progress  from  zero  skills  to  competent  functioning  in  major  developmental 
areas  such  as  motor,  communication,  self-care,  and  socialization.   Skill 
sequences  can  be  designed  to  lead  from  zero,  or  almost  zero  skill  level, 
in  any  developmental  area  to  competent  functioning.   Similar  to  the  mathe- 
matic  concept  of  a  number  line,  skills  can  be  ordered  along  a  continuum 
of  increasing  complexity.   However,  instead  of  being  comprised  of  a  chain 
of  numbers,  skill  sequences  are  comprised  of  chains  of  skills.   These 
skills  can  be  converted  into  objectives  for  assessment,  instruction  and 
evaluation;  just  as  a  number  line  can  be  infinitely  divided  to  find 
another  skill  or  subskill.   Placing  ea~h  student  within  such  a  sequence 
of  skills  allows  the  formulation  of  a  basic  map  of  where  we  are  and  where 
we  want  to  go.   We  believe  that  by  mapping  out  where  we  were  trying  to 
go,  we  will  be  more  likely  to  get  there. 

Developing  effective  and  efficient  skill  sequences  is  not  an  easy 
task.   Fortunately,  most  of  us  are  in  programs  where  we  don't  have  to  do 
the  whole  Job,  and  we  may  use,  adapt  or  refine  available  skill  sequences. 
Depending  upon  your  program,  you  may  be  looking  at  different  sections  of 
this  zero  skill  to  competency  performance  sequence.   For  severely  handi- 
capped students,  we're  generally  working  with  the  skills  that  you  might 
expect  to  see  in  very  young  children;  in  most  cases,  birth  to  twenty- 
four  or  thirty-six  months. 

Why  Use  Skill  Sequences? 

We  feel  there  are  substantial  advantages  to  using  skill  sequences. 
Some  of  these  advantages  are  listed  below: 

1.  Skill  sequences  provide  a  meaningful  and  functional  way  of 
identifying  students.   We  believe  that  as  educators  we  are  in 
the  business  of  building  skills.   This  is  especially  true  for 
educators  of  severely  handicapped  students.   The  focus  of  our 
identification  and  description  of  students  should  be  based  upon 
the  presence  or  absence  of  specific  skills,  not  hypothetical 
constructs  or  general  labels  such  as  autistic,  profoundly  retarded 
or  severely  handicapped.   Skill  sequences  allow  us  to  define  our 
population  and  group  students  for  programs  in  terms  of  skills. 

An  educational  system  which  has  a  continuum  of  services  may  place 
students  along  the  continuum  on  the  basis  of  skills  and  chronolo- 
gical age.   Skill  sequences  can  help  us  define  what  skills  are 
being  taught  in  each  component  program  of  a  continuum  of  services 
so  we  can  determine  the  program's  entry  and  exit  levels. 

2.  The  use  of  skill  sequences  eliminates  the  >ieed  for  a  concept  of 
"readiness."   The  teacher  never  waits  for  a  student  to  be  ready 
to  learn  a  given  skill,  but  begins  to  teach  the  requisite  skills. 
Every  student  can  be  placed  at  some  point  along  the  skill  sequence, 
and  is  ready  to  learn  the  next  skill.   We  always  have  something  to 
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teach  because  our  skill  sequences  progress  from  zero  skills  up 
to  competent  functioning.   This  allows  us  to  answer  a  lot  of 
arguments  from  people  saying,  "Well,  I  don't  really  think  Ihe 
student  is  ready  to  do  this,  that  or  the  other,"  or  "I  think 
you  should  wait."   In  a  skill  sequence  approach  you  define 
and  teach  requisite  skills,  instead  of  waiting. 

Use  of  skill  sequences  facilitates  the  individualization  of 
instruction.   Instructional  programs  are  individually  tailored 
to  each  student  based  upon  his  or  her  placement  within  the  skill 
sequences.   Students  are  then  allowed  to  progress  through  these 
sequences  based  upon  their  individual  rates  of  achievement. 

The  use  of  skill  sequences  facilitates  communication  about  and 
coordination  of  assessment,  the  selection  of  instructional  objec- 
tives, and  evaluation.   These  functions  can  be  viewed  as  separate 
uses  of  one  common  skill  sequence.   Instead  of  using  one  system 
for  screening,  another  for  determining  instructional  objectives 
and  a  third  for  program  evaluation,  these  particular  functions 
can  be  tied  together  into  a  well-integrated  and  coordinated  system. 
That  is,  determining  students'  functioning  levels  in  a  skill  sequence 
screens  those  in  need  of  services,  delineates  instructional  objec- 
tives, and  evaluates  the  effectiveness  of  a  program  based  upon 
students'  progress  through  the  sequence. 

The  use  of  skill  sequences  helps  to  minimize  the  deleterious 
effects  of  student  transfers  to  other  classrooms  and  personnel 
turnover.   Programs  based  upon  long-term  skill  sequences  have  a 
continuity  independent  of  the  people  who  are  currently  involved 
as  instructors  or  administrators.   Teachers  receiving  students 
or  replacing  other  teachers  know  exactly  where  the  student  was 
and  where  their  instruction  should  begin.   In  addition,  the  use 
of  long-term  skill  sequences  gives  the  program  stability  and 
direction,  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  teachers  to  haphazardly 
pick  skills  for  instruction  based  upon  sone  prevailing  fad  or 
hasty  decisions  made  the  night  before. 

The  use  of  skill  sequences  can  facilitate  the  development  of  more 
efficient  curricula.   That  is,  if  instructors  monitor  student 
performance,  they  can  obtain  data  which  indicates  the  order  in 
which  skills  are  most  readily  acquired  and  which  skills  must  be 
broken  into  finer  sequences  of  component  skills.   A  cycle  of 
constructing  the  skill  sequence,  monitoring  student  performance 
...should  lead  to  more  efficient  and  valid  curricula.   It  is 
only  through  such  efforts  that  we  can  progress  from  "normal" 
developmental  sequences,  logically  derived  notions  of  sequences 
zv.d    laboratory  research  to  empirically  valid  curricula  (Williams, 
Cohen  and  YorK.,  in  Dress). 
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Are  There  Different  Kinds  of  Skill  Sequences? 

As  we  have  examined  skill  sequences  currently  within  the  literature, 
we  have  found  two  major  bases  for  the  construction  of  these  sequences. 
The  first  might  be  entitled,  "Skill  Sequences  Based  upon  Normal  Development.' 
In  this  model,  skill  sequences  are  constructed  based  upon  what  the  normal 
child  is  presumed  to  learn  in  what  sequence  as  he  or  she  develops.   Such  a 
sequence  is  considered  to  be  relatively  invariant  among  children  as  they 
grow  up,  and  is  thought  to  be  a  universal  constant  underlying  a  child's 
development.   The  second  might  be  entitled,  "Skill  Seq«.2nces  Based  upon 
the  Logical  Analysis  of  the  Living  Environment  or  the  Analysis  of  Required 
Functions."   In  this  model,  skill  sequences  are  derived  from  the  skills 
individuals  must  be  able  to  perform  to  function  in  selected  environments 
such  as  group  homes,  vocational  placements  and  recreational  sites.   After 
delineating  the  basic  skills  required  by  selected  environments,  these  skills 
are  broken  down  into  component  skills  which  are  ordered  from  sitople  to 
complex  into  an  instructional  sequence.   Such  an  approach  is  commonly  called 
task  analysis.   In  this  case  the  task  to  be  analyzed  is  the  ability  to 
function  within  selected  environments. 

What  are  the  Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  Sequences  Based  Upon  "Normal" 
Development? 

Advantages : 

1.  People  can  understand  a  developmental  basis  and  it  is  easy  to 
explain.  If  someone  asked,  "What  are  you  basing  your  curriculum 
on?"  you  can  say,  "We're  basing  it  on  normal  development."  Most 
people  have  some  knowledge  of  normal  child  development  and  a 
familiarity  with  the  general  sequence  of  skills  and  the  order  in 
which  they  occur.  At  a  minimum,  other  people  can  understand  the 
basis  of  your  sequences  and  you  can  understand  ct. 

2.  There  is  a  theoretical  base  for  the  sequence.   You  aren't  just 
picking  a  sequence  out  of  the  air,  but  have  theories  which  provide 
a  rationale  for  the  sequence. 


There  is  extensive  literature  available  on  normal  child  development, 
and  this  literature  has  been  broken  down  both  in  terms  of  the 
sequence  in  which  skills  develop,  and  into  major  skill  areas  such 
as  language,  motor,  and  so  on.   You  don't  have  to  sit  down  and 
logically  derive  all  of  the  skills  from  scratch.   At  least,  with 
normal  child  development,  you  have  a  sequence  to  start  from.   You 
may  then  develop  instructional  programs  for  steps  in  the  sequence 
and  determine  if  students  progress  through  these  "normal"  steps, 
and  thus,  determine  if  these  steps  are  valid. 

Normal  developmental  sequences  begin  at  nearly  zero  skill  level. 
Children  are  born  with  basic  skills  which  are  helpful  in  terms  of 
survival  and  getting  them  started  toward  further  learning.   How- 
ever, that  repertoire  is  not  very  sophisticated.   So  normal 
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development  scares  very  low  and  has  been  delineated  up  to  adult 
functioning. 

5.  A  student's  failure  to  progress  through  a  "normal"  developmental 
sequence  may  serve  to  diagnose  sensory  and  motor  impairments 
(Williams,  and  Fox,  1977). 

6.  Finally,  many  of  you  work  in  an  interdisciplinary  setting.   This 
if  often  the  only  model  that  puts  enough  expertise  together  to 
develop  comprehensive  programs  for  the  severely  handicapped. 
Many  members  of  these  teams  use  normal  development  as  the  basis 

-»   for  developing  programs  for  handicapped  students.   Generally,  the 
normal  developmental  model  is  the  dominant  model  among  disciplines 
such  as  physical  therapy,  speech  therapy,  medicine  and  occupational 
therapy.   Use  of  skill  sequences  based  upon  normal  development  may 
provide  a  compatible  framework  for  professionals  as  they  work 
together. 

Disadvantages : 
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1.  The  appropriateness  of  sequences  based  upon  normal  development 
for  severely  handicapped  students  is  often  questioned.   Obviously, 
the  students  we  are  discussing  do  not  constitute  a  "normal"  popu- 
lation.  Most  of  them  have  been  referred  to  us  precisely  because 
their  development  has  not  been  "normal".   They  may  have  been  out 
of  their  natural  homes  for  years,  without  schooling  and  often 
manifest  significant  sensory  and/or  motor  impairments.   To  expect 
these  pupils  to  progress  through  a  "normal"  developmental  sequence 
may  be  inappropriate  and  it  is  possible  that  the  application  of 
objectives  based  upon  "normal"  development  is  also  inappropriate. 

2.  Nor'zal  uevelopment  does  not  reprefacnt  a  teaching  sequence.   We 
need  to  know  how  to  get  a  p.ipil  to  develop  skills,  not  necessarily 
how  those  skills  normally  develop.   Something  has  already  gone 
wron^  wir.h  normal  development,  we  now  need  a  way  to  sequentially 
teach  the  skills  that  have  not  yet  been  acquired.   In  some  cases, 
the  effective  training  sequence  and  the  normal  developmental  se- 
quence may  not  be  the  same.   The  crucial  question  for  teachers  may 
be,  "How  do  you  teach  this  skill?",  not  just  "How  does  it  normally 
develop?". 

3.  Basing  skill  sequences  upon  normal  development  does  not  provide 
for  instruction  on  functional  alternatives.   In  normal  develop- 
mental sequences,  walking  is  considered  to  be  an  objective  in 
and  of  itself.   To  say  that  a  normal  child  develops  some  skill 
does  not  necessarily  relate  to  the  more  important  question,  "What 
is  the  function  of  that  behavior?".   For  instance,  the  function 

cf  walkir  ,  is  to  transport  one's  body  through  space.   If  we  trans- 
late objectives  basea  on  normal  development  into  their  function, 
we  are  able  to  find  alternatives  which  will  work  equally  well  for 
some  students.   For  example,  a  wheelchair  may  be  substituted  for 
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walking.   Once  we  deviate  from  the  normal  objective,  normal 
developmental  sequences  are  not  much  help  in  determining  a 
skill  sequence  for  the  objective. 

4.   Sequences  based  upon  "normal"  development  may  ignore  functional 
applications  of  the  skills  they  are  attempting  to  develop.   Such 
a  sequence  may  fail  to  consider  the  requirements  placed  upon  an 
individual  to  function  in  a  particular  environment  or  the  age 
appropriateness  of  tasks. 

What  are  the  Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  Sequences  Based  Upon  Analysis 
of  the  Living  Environment? 

Advantages: 

1.  People  can  understand  the  analysis  of  living  environments  as  a 
basis  for  developing  skill  sequences. 

2.  Construction  of  skill  sequences  following  this  basis  is  straight- 
forward and  pragmatic.   The  task  to  be  performed  is  delineated 
and  broken  dowi  into  component  skills. 


3. 


5. 


Analysis  of  the  living  environment  ensures  that  sequences  are 
directly  based  upon  the  competencies  required  by  individuals  to 
function  within  a  given  setting  or  community.   There  is  little 
chance  of  teaching  skills  vhich  will  not  be  directly  relevant  to 
an  individual.   Priorities  can  be  determined  and  assigned  to  the 
skills  found  most  essential  to  competent  functioning.   This  repre- 
sents an  approach  to  delineating  precisely  what  is  necessary  for 
survival  and  attempting  to"  teach  those  skills. 

Skill  sequences  based  upon  the  analysis  of  the  living  environ- 
ment are  anchored  at  the  upper  end  to  some  required  and  functional 
skill.   The  objectives  of  programs  employing  such  sequences  are 
clearly  defined  and  have  high  validity.   This  facilitates  the 
direct  measurement  of  orogram  effectiveness.   Since  these  sequences 
are  comprised  of  objectives  directly  related  to  those  functional 
skills,  program  outcome  can  rapidly  be  reduced  to  strong  accounta- 
bility statements. 

Since  sequences  based  upon  the  analysis  of  a  living  environment 
are  d<rectly  related  to  the  functions  an  individual  must  perform, 
they  are  readily  translated  into  functional  alternatives.    Use 
of  a  wheelchair  to  attain  the  transfer  of  one's  body  through  space 
can  be  considered  to  be  equivalent  to  walking  if  it  fulfills  the 
same  function. 

Sequences  based  upon  the  analysis  of  the  learning  environment 
make  no  assumptions  about   he  students.   It  is  strictly  a  matter 
of  moving  students  from  their  current  skill  level  to  being  able 
to  function  in  some  environment. 
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Disadvantages; 

1.  Sequences  of  skills  necessary  for  function  within  a  given  environ- 
ment may  be  unavailable.  An  instructor  may  be  required  to  develop 
a  sequence  from  scratch. 

2.  Logical  analysis  does  not  represent  a  teaching  sequence.  While  it 
may  clearly  delineate  the  terminal  object,  the  armchair  anaylsis 

of  the  component  skills  may  leave  much  to  be  desired.   This  appears 
to  be  particularly  true  of  logical  analysis  extending  downward  to 
rudimentary  skills,  such  as  the  motor  and  breathing  components  of 
speech. 

3.  A  logical  analysis  may  have  to  be  individualized  for  each  community 
or  each  living  environment  which  is  being  analyzed.   While  this 
may  be  a  substantial  advantage  in  ensuring  an  individual's  adjust- 
ment to  any  one  environment,  it  may  in  fact  inhibit  generalization 
across  environments.   Applications  of  this  approach  may  not  take 
into  account  the  range  of  living  environments  a  student  may  experi- 
ence.  Thus,  it  is  possible  to  envision  a  student  training  to 
function  in  one  environment  and  failing  in  a  slightly  different 
environment. 

4.  Sequences  based  upon  logical  analysis  may  be  at  odds  with  sequences 
used  by  the  staff  with  whom  you  must  work.   This  may  be  a  serious 
problem  if  you  work  withir  an  interdisciplinary  model  and  other 
members  of  that  team  base  their  sequences  upon  "normal"  development. 

What  Kind  of  Skill  Sequence  is  Best? 

As  with  many  things  in  education  there  does.i't  seem  to  be  a  general 
answer  to  this  question.   The  obvious  answer  is  the  skill  sequence  that 
works.   While  this  is  the  kind  of  answer  you  might  expect  from  an  eleven 
year  old,  it's  also  the  ultimate  answer.   Ideally,  we  should  only  use 
skill  sequences  that  have  been  applied  to  the  instruction  of  students  and 
have  been  empirically  validated  as  effective.   Unfortunately,  we  don't  yet 
have  many  such  sequences  of  the  decision  rules  to  determine  whether  and 
when  to  apply  them  to  a  given  student.   So  we  must  make  do  with  approxima- 
tions . 

What  Kind  of  Skill  Sequences  Should  Be  Used  as  Approximations  or  What  Kind 
of  Skill  Sequence  Do  We  Use? 

We  use  a  system  of  skill  sequences  called  Minimum  Objectives  (MOs) .   As 
used  here,  minimum  objectives  encompass  the  minimum  skills  pupils  should 
possess  to  function  age-appropriately  in  their  current  and  potential  futi.re 
life  sraces.   These  skill  sequences  progress  from  zero  skills  to  competent 
functioning  and  may  serve  as  an  educational  program  planning  tool  and  f.a 
a  basic  metric  for  assessing  pupi".  progress  in  a  program  of  intensive  special 
education.   The  L.islc  framework  for  the  system  is  the  delineation  of  sequences 
of  skills  which  lead  from  zero  skills  to  competent  functioning  in  the  major 
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developmental  areas  of  motor,  communication,  self-care,  and  socialization. 

In  developing  the  minimum  objective  system  we  reviewed  literature  on 
child  development  and  ascertained  what  skills  a  typical  five  and  six  year 
old  performs.   Next,  we  determined  which  of  thc-.e  skills  might  be  considered 
to  be  minimum  skills.   Finally,  we  delineated  sequences  of  steps  that  lead 
from  no  ability  to  competent  performance  of  those  minimum  skills.   To 
accomplish  this,  we  reviewed  developmental  literature  to  abstract  out 
normal  developmental  sequences.   In  addition,  ve  reviewed  the  training 
literature  and  abstracted  out  empirically  verified  training  sequences. 

We  have  attempted  to  design  the  minimum  objective  system  to  account 
for  several  of  the  major  disadvantages  to  the  use  of  sequences  that  are 
largely  developmentally  based. 

1.  We  have  attempted  to  anchor  the  sequence  to  minimum  skills  pupils 
should  posses  to  function  age-appropriately  in  their  current  and 
potential  future  life  spaces.   Thus,  we  selected  and  eliminated 
certain  skills  that  occur  in  normal  development  based  upon  func- 
tionality.  For  example,  functionality  of  the  motor  behavior  of 
skipping  could  not  be  documented  and  the  skill  was  deleted  from 
the  system.   We  designed  our  sequences  to  build  toward  the  appli- 
cation of  skills  in  tasks  of  daily  living,  not  just  developing 
isolated  skills. 

2.  We  have  tried  to  present  our  skill  sequence  as  a  framework  to  be 
modified  based  upon  student  performance.   Thus,  we  hope  to  evolve 
an  empirically  verified  sequence. 

3.  We  have  tried  to  develop  a  framework  within  the  sequence  that 
recognizes  and  promotes  the  selection  of  functional  alternatives, 
when  appropriate.   This  framework  concentrates  upon  the  functions 
that  a  student  must  perform  as  well  as  the  behavior  typically 
employed  to  accomplish  that  function  (e.g.,  walking:   move  body 
through  space).   A  sample  matrix  is  presented  in  Figure  1. 
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Figure  1 

Sample  Matrix 
For  Functional  Alternatives 


L.R.  -  Least  Restrictive 
M.R.  -  Most  Restrictive 


Behavior 

Function 

L.R. 

Independent  Functional 

— ^  M.R. 

Alternatives 

Dependent 
Alternatives 

Walking 

Move  body 

through 

space 

Cane 

Walker 

Wheelchair 
unassisted 

Wheel- 
chair 
assisted 

Carry 
Student 

Speak 
in 

sen- 
tences 

Communi- 
cation 

Communi- 
cation 
Board 

Sign  Lan- 
guage 

Grunts 
Gestures 
Facial  ex- 
pressions 

Pincer 
grasp 

Manipu- 
lates small 
objects 

Objects 
with 
special 
handles 

Manipulate  objects 
for  pupil 

Tying 
shoes 

Put  shoes 
on  snuggly 

Loafers 

Tie  shoes  for 
pupil 

s 


/'  ' 


In  the  matrix  depicted  in  Figure  1,  the  behaviors  gleaned  from  a  normal 
developmental  sequence  are  listed  in  the  first  column.   The  second  column 
attempts  to  describe  the  function  of  each  behavior.   The  description  of  the 
function  is  the  vehicle  for  translating  the  behavior  into  functional  alterna- 
tives.  Independent  functional  alternatives  are  alternatives  a  pupil  may  use 
to  perform  the  same  function  unassisted  or  independently.   The  alternatives 
within  each  row  are  listed  left  to  right  -  least  restrictuve  (L.R.)  to  most 
restrictive  (M.R.).   Dependenc  alternatives  do  not  involve  teaching  the  pupil 
to  perform  a  skill  which  fulfills  some  function.   They  involve  structuring 
the  environment  such  that  a  caregiver  or  mechanical  device  performs  the 
function  for  the  pupil.   For  example,  while  teaching  a  two  month  old  Infant 
the  enabling  skills  for  walking,  we  carry  the  infant  around.   We  provide 
the  fi.   •■:■>•  of  lp-orxji  ion  f  r  the  infant  until  the  infant  can  perform  the 
functit-a  hit .''  c  .  i  1  f  .   Programing  involves  transfer  of  the  performance  of 
selected  f-u;w  l  ions  from  cir*:,  ; vers  or  mechanical  devices  to  the  pupil.   When 
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appropriate  dependent  alternatives  are  provided,  there  are  zero  prerequi- 
sites for  an  individual  functioning  in  specified  life  spaces. 

How  Are  Functional  Alternatives  Selected? 

We  need  guidelines  or  rules  for  selecting  functional  al  ternative-s . 
Selection  of  alternatives  from  a  matrix  may  te  guided  by  the  principle  of 
normalization  and  the  principle  of  functionality.   The  principle  of  norma- 
lization involves:   a)  teaching  individuals  within  the  limits  of  their 
abilities  so  that  their  behaviors  approach  those  of  their  normal  age-mates; 

b)  highlighting  individuals'  similarities  and  playing  down  differences;  and 

c)  providing  individuals  with  the  ability  to  function  effectively  in  normal 
environments.   The  principle  of  functionality  involves:   a)  teaching 
individuals  skills  they  may  use  to  operate  on  their  environment;  b)  teach- 
ing alternative  skills  that  substitute  as  completely  as  possible  for  the 
"normal"  skill;  and  c)  teaching  alternative  skills  that  allow  independent 
functioning  in  the  "normal"  environment . 

Combining  these  two  principles  yields  the  following  guidelines  for 
selecting  functional  alternatives: 

1.  The  alternative  should  substitute  as  completely  as  possible  for 
the  "normal"  skill; 

2.  The  alternative  should  be  as  age-appropriate  as  possible; 

3.  The  alternative  should  make  the  pupil  as  similar  to  "normal"  as 
possible;  and 

4.  The  alternative  should  allow  the  pupil  to  operate  as  independently 
as  possible  in  his/her  environment  and  the  "normal"  environment. 

Let's  say  we  choose  walking  as  our  target  skill.   Generally,  we  should 
always  pick  the  behavior  indicated  by  normal  development  for  carrying  out  a 
function.   By  definition,  it  will  be  the  most  normal  and  appropriate  to  his 
chronological  age  (CA)  and  generally  the  least  restrictive  and  most  functional, 
However,  if  it  is  determined  that  the  pupil  does  not  currently  have  the 
requisite  skills  to  walk,  an  alternative  must  be  chosen  which  is  the  most 
functional,  normal,  CA  appropriate  and  least  restrictive. 

Choosing  an  alternative  does  not  rule  out  efforts  to  teach  the  more 
normal  skill.   Tor  example,  an  alternative  such  as  a  wheelchair  may  be  used 
while  i  pupil  is  being  taught  to  walk.   For  another  example,  if  speaking  is 
our  target  skill,   and  a  pupil  cannot  speak,  we  must  choose  a  functional 
alternative  which  serves  the  function  of  communicating.   A«ain,  we  must 
search  for  the  most  functional,  normal,  CA  appropriate,  and  least  restric- 
tive alternative.   As  we  look  at  alternatives  we  may  find  advantages  and 
disadvantages  for  each  functional  alternative.   A  communication  board  may 
be  chosen  over  manual  si^n  language  because  a  less  limited  audience  may 
understand  the  communioat icn.   However,  a  communication  board  may  limit 
what  can  be  communicated  in  terms  of  the  amount  of  information  that  can 
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bo  displayed,  the  speed  of  transmission,  and  the  necessity  for  the  board 
for  communication.   We  fould  select  sever.il  alternatives,  suih  as  comwuni- 
cnting  through  facial  expression,  grunts,  cries,  and  sighs  to  be  used 
while  the  individual  is  learning  to  use  a  coanunlcat ion  board  or  to  speak. 


i  It  must  he  emphasised  that  our  intent  is  not  to  derive  matrices  of 

i        functional  alternatives  and  then  fit  rhe  pupil  to   an  existing  alternative 

according  to  the  pupil's  sensorv  impairments,  motor  impairments,  chrono- 
1  logical  age,  and  existing  skills.   Such  an  approach  would  imply  that  when 

I        a  pupil  does  not  quite  fit  a  functional  alternative,  the  pupil  is  not 

provided  a  program.   Instead,  we  should  devise  and  adapt  functional 
I        alternatives  to  fit  pupils. 

What  is  being  proposed  is  that  skill  sequences,  derived  substantially 

•1        from  normal  development,  be  used  as  the  basis  for  planning  and  evaluating 

pupils'  programs.   If  the  behaviors  delineated  by  the  basic  skill  sequences 

3        are  not  appropriate  for  some  pupils  with  sensory  and  motor  impairments, 

behaviors  in  those  sequences  may  be  translated  into  functions  they  perform 
and  then  the  most  functional,  normal,  CA  appropriate,  and  least  restrictive 
i|        alternative  may  be  selected. 

The  minimum  objective  system  basically  consists  of  a  checklist  of 
skills  which  nuv  be  used  as  the  assessment  record  sheet.   In  a  manual  that 
accompanies  the  checklist,  each  skill  on  the  list  is  written  in  the  form 
ot  a    htliavicr.il  objective  with  conditions  under  which  the  behavior  should 
occur  and  criteria.   Figure  2  depicts  a  modified  assessment  sheet.   In 
the  fir>i  inluron  the  skills  in  the  sequence  are  listed.   Each  skill  may 


Jj        be  ciie.  ked  off.  as^  having  been  mastered  (the  student  perfonss  the  skill 
i  .ii  r i'<s  people,  places,  tasks  and  time)  or  acquired  (the  pupil  performs  the 

^        skill  hut  onlv  in  specific  situations).   If  the  student  has  not  acquired 
"J|        tin  skill,  w.  assess  whether  the  pupil  will  perform  the  skill  if  given 

verbal  prompts,  i>estural  prompts,  models,  partial  physical  assistance  or 
full  physical  assistance.'   If  it  has  been  determined  that  the  student 
j        should  use  a  functional  alternative,  the  evaluator  describes  the  alterna- 
tive and  assesses  the  students  on  the  alternative.   This  svstem  allows 
J        us  to  evaluate  students  on  the  basis  of  functions  they  should  be  able  to 

perforra  and  allows  tlexibilitv  in  how  the  function  is  carried  out. 
j  .    ' 
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Figure  2 
Modified  MO  Assessment  Record  Sheet 


Skills 
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This  model  delineates  two  basic  components  nf  a  pupil's  eduiation.il 
program.   The  first  component  systematically  teathes  the  pupil  to  perform 
functions  him/herself  in  the  most  functional,  normal,  CA  appropriate,  and 
least  restrictive  manner  possible.   The  second  component  insures  that  the 
environment  is  programmed  to  perform  functions  for  a  pupil  which  a  pupil 
cannot,  as  of  vet,  perform. 
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For  a  program  employing  a  skill  sequence  approach,  assessment  involves 
determining  what  skills  .i  pupil  po-,~.esses  in  relation  to  a  sequence  of 
skills,  nnd  if  his/her  skill  level  is  appropriate  for  his/her  chronological 
age.   If  a  discrepancy  is  found  between  a  pupil's  current  skill  love!  .ind 
that  of  his/her  age-mates,  instructional  interventions  are  undertaken  to 
eliminate  or  reduce  that  di»«.repa;;«  > .   Finally,  the  p-ipil's  process  within 
the  skill  sequence  is  measured  to  provide  both  format  ive  and  suranat  i  ve 
evaluations  of  program  effectiveness. 
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What  is  Formative  Evaluation? 


Format  i  ve  evaluations 
daily  ind/or  wecklv  pr>'gr> 
sequence.   Formative  cvalu 
to  whether  ,m  cdui.ition.il 
»'ii  a  daily  basi>.  tin  pupi 
devlst  .1  separite  data  "-'I 
the  number  of  minutes  t  he 
number  of  t  r  it-—  >r  tri.ils 
grasp  j.  ,in  he  counted,  .iinl 
in  .ind  "ut  on  verbal  cue  v 
insi  rui'l  ion. 1 1  session  t  .in 
assessment  data  indicates 
program  may  he  .  ni  iuued  .i 
lh.it  the  pup'.  I  li.is  i.qiiiri 
gres.s  t.'  lilt'  next  objctliv 


assess  4  lie  pupil's  short -terra,  progress ,  such  as 
s-,  toward  acquisition  of  objectives  In  a  skill 
Hi  ion  rn.iv  he  used  lii  m.ike  daily  assessments  as 
progrjm  is  effective,  that  is,  to  assess  if, 
I  is  .it  quiring  specified  skills.   We  might 
lection  svstcm  tor  e.i.li  objective   For  example, 
student  >-its  un.su. -ported  can  be  sampled,  the 
the  j ■»!,■■  i  I  uses  thumb  in  opposition  with  finger 
I  he  number  of  .trills  the  pupil  puts  the  objects 
•in  b«  determined.   Each  dav  the  data  from  each 
be  summed  and. reworded.   It  the  formative 
that  .i  pupil  is  making  adequate  progress,  the 
s  designed.   If  the  assessment  data  indicates 
d  or  mastered  an  objective,  the  pupil  may  pro- 
e  in  the  sequence. 


M 


hi 


We  believe  th.»t  formative  iv.ilu.it  ion  should  take  place  within  a  data- 
based  instruition.il  program.   If  a  test-teach  instructional"  design  is  used, 
the  pupil's  daily  performance  within  educational  programs  serves  to  quickly 
correct  anv  initial  assessment  errors.   Thus,  the  data-based  educational 
program  provides  continuous  assessment.   In  a  test-teach  instructional 
design,  each  dav  the  teacher  first  test<  the  objective  of  concern  and  only 
teaches  if  trie  pupil  irrs.   For  example,  IT  the  objective  is  hand  washing, 
the  teacher  present-,  t  lie  cue  to  respond  and  only  teaches  if  the  pupil  fails 
to  wm1-!!  his/her  hands  correct  Iv. 

What  i*  Sumn.it  ite  (-valuation?  . . .  .  , . , .... 


Su-r.i'  iv<  fv.iln.it  i  'lis  summarize  a  pupil's  acquisition  of  specified 
obje  live-  fr  ■*-.  •  -».ili  sequent  e  through  a  specified  point  in  time.   For 
example,  we   .c  evaluate  j:!.l  summai  i/e  the  objectives  pupils  have  acquired 
bet'  r>  eJu.  at  i  •■»  i !  intervention,  -ir.  !i  as  .it  the  beginning  of  -a  school  year. 
At  tin  cmJ  ol  the  s,'ioi>!  vear,  vi-  may  again  summarize  t!ie  objectives  a 
pupi!  has  a.', uire  I.   U'v  -,.c.  then  compare  the  initial  summative  evaluation 
wit.,  the  later  sir'.n  iv-  .valuation  i>>   document  or  assess  student  progress 
through  .i  skill  sc<-,ii.rne.  * 

Whv  !>■>  W  Seed  Ass.-ssnent  in  the  Fo  "x  of  Form.it  i  ve  and  Surom.it  ive  Evaluation? 

Educational  ,>i  ■•^r.cr^  l-r  students  receiving  special  educational  services 
will  all  be  required  t  •  lonfom  to  standards  set  forth  in  the  Education  for 
All  Hand  i  tapped  Children  A.  t ,  i'ubl  i<  Law  'J-i-l-ii.   This  law  mandates  the 
development  o{  i  vntttn  Individualized  Educational  Plan  (IEP)-fot  every 
hand  i.  anped  student.   I'h.   •••llowinc  eight  statements  describe  the  required 
content   >t  e.ii  h  IK1'  a;i<!  the  strong  .valuation  component  that  is  necessarv. 

1.   Statement   -f  pupil's  present  i-vel  of  educational  performance. 
T.   Statement  of  annual  goal  3. 
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3.  Statement  of  short-term  instructional  objectives  with  projected 
t lroe-1 ines. 

4.  Statement  of  specific  education.il  services  to  be  provided,  whv 
these  services  are  the  most  appropriate,  when  they  are  to  be 
provided,  who  is  to  provide  them,  and  the  specific  intervention 
strategies  to  be  implemented. 

5.  Statement  specifying  extent  to  which  the  pupil  will  be  able  to 
participate  in  regular  program. 

6.  Specification  of  projected  date  for  initiation  of  services  and 
anticipated  duration  of  services. 

7.  Statement  of  objective  criteria  and  evaluation  procedures  to 
determine  whether  instructional  objectives  are  bein>t  achieved. 

8.  End  of  year  sunnaative  evaluation  of  services  provided  to  the  ;>upil. 

How  Are  Ongoing  Assessment  and  Skill  Sequences  I'sed  in  the  Individualized 
Educational  Plan? 

Data  should  be  collected  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  instruction 
concerning  a  pupil's  functioning  level  within  a  skill  sequence.   These 
data  may  be  sunraarized  to  complete  the  assessment  of  the  pupil's  initial 
level  of  performance.   Further  reference  to  the  skill  sequence  will  allow 
the  selection  of  annual  goals  and  short-term  objectives  with  projected 
%J;fme^in_es^for  achievement  .   To  complete  a  quarterly  or  end  of  the  year 
SUESaatlve  evaluation,  summarize  the  pupil*s  perTormanfe'b'v'chVck'IhR '  «>TT~   '-——»—•—•- 
objectives  a  pupil  has  acquired  in  his/her  progress  through  the  skill 
.sequence.   Thus,  a  skill  sequence  can  he  used  as  a  valuable  planning 
document  in  tlte  preparation  of  Individualized  (.durational  Plans. 

How  Do  I  Develop  an  Individualized  Educational  Program  Plan? 

Figure  3  departs  an  overview  of  the  steps  which  mav  be  followed  in 
developing  an  Individualized  Educational  Program  Plan  (IEP)  (Williams 
and  Fox,  1977).  /The  steps  describe  how  to  develop  an  IEP  for  pupils  who 
are  new  to  a  program.   To  develop  an  IEP  for  pupils  already  in  an  educa- 
tional program, -the  interview  step  may  be  modified  and  when  appropriate 
deleted. 
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Developing  An  Individual/ zed   Educational  Program  Plan 
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Initial  Interview  and  Follow-up  Interviews 

The  first  step  (Box  1)  In  developing  an  IEP  is  determining  the  eligi- 
bility of  a  pupil  for  special  education.   The  initial  interview  may  be 
the  first  contact  made  between  education,  the  potential  pupil,  and  the 
pupil's  parents  or  parent  representatives.   During  the  initial  interview 
the  legal  rights  of  the  pupil  in  regard  to  obtaining  an  appropriate  free 
public  education  should  be  explained,  and  eligibility  determined.   Specific 
areas  requiring  interdisciplinary  expertise  for  assessment  or  developing 
the  pupil's  educational  plan  should  be  noted. 

The  educator  should  review  the  data  obtained  through  the  initial  inter- 
view before  conducting  follow-up  interviews  (Box  2)  and  performing  further 
assessments.   Data  from  the  Initial  interview  should  help  determine  which 
objectives  in  a  skill  sequence  system  should  be  given  priority  in  assess- 
ment in  selected  areas,  such  as  motor  or  communication.   Follow-up 
interviews  may  be  conducted  with  a  person  who  has  in-depth  knowledge  of 
the  pupil,  such  as  a  parent,  parent  representative,  or  teacher.   During 
the  course  of  the  interview,  the  person  with  In-depth  knowledge  of  the 
pupil  should  informally  (in  the  course  of  pleasant  conversation)  be  asked 
questions  which  pertain  to  the  pupil's  performance  level  on  objectives 
within  the  skill  sequence  system.   The  interviewee  may  also  be  asked  to 
elicit  selected  responses  from  the  pupil.   This  procedure  for  initial 
assessment  may  provide  more  accurate  and  complete  information  on  a  pupil's 
skills  than  may  be  obtained  through  having  a  person  unacquainted  with  the 
pupil  perform  a  complete  assessment.   In  addition,  an  initial  assessment 
through  follow-up  interviews  immediately  involves  parents  or  parent  repre- 
sentatives in  the  development  of  their  child's  educational  program.   The 
assessment  provides  an  opportunity  for  parent  and  educator  to  discuss 
appropriate  educational  objectives  for  the  pupil  and  to  develop  a  vehicle 
to  facilitate  continuity  between  home  and  school  on  pupil  progress. 

In-depth  Classroom  Assessment 

After  the  in-depth  assessment  interviews  with  the  parent  or  parent 
representative,  the  educator  should  perform  further  in-depth  assessment 
within  the  educational  program.   Continuous  in-depth  assessment  is  accom- 
plished once  a  pupil  is  in  a  data-based  educational  program. 

After  the  interview,  in-depth  classroom  assessment  (Box  3)  can  begin 
on  objectives  Indicated  by  the  interview.   Appropriate  expertise  may  again 
be  called  upon  to  help  design  and  evaluate  the  in-depth  classroom  assessmen' 
As  described  previously,  once  the  pupil  is  in  data-based  instructional 
programs,  the  fornative  data  collected  during  the  first  three  to  four  weeks 
of  programming  may  be  summarized  to  complete  the  initial  summative  assess- 
ment.  This  data  may  be  attached  to  a  pupil's  Individualized  program  plan 
to  describe  the  pupil's  initial  performance  level. 

Determining  Annual  Goals 

After  the  in-depth  assessment  is  completed  and  summarized,  the  next 
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step  is  to  use  this  data  to  <<«•  t  »-rmi  n.  •  realistic  annual  noals  for  pupils 
(Box  4).   There  may  be  tuny  .»b  jei  l  ives  a  pupil  should  be  taught  but  there 
is  a  very  limited  time  period.   list  the  objectives  .1  pupil  should  be 
t.iupht  and  then  prioritize  them.   Select  1  In-  oh  joci  ives  givei  highest 
priority  as  yur  .1nnu.1l  goals. 

Not  all  goals -will  n.  .  i-ssa  r  i  1  v  be  a-  Sieved  at  the  end  of  the  school 
year.   Some  ni.iv  hi"  achieved  in  a  month,  !  hre«  months,  1  ive  months,  and 
Mi   on.   Let's  s.i>  we  have  sele>  ted  I  we  motor  oh  j  eel  ives  and  two  communi- 
cation obje<  t i ves  -  two  to  be  achieved  b\  December  and  two  by  May.   The 
first  three  to  four  weeks  of  ethu.iifon.il  programming,  upon  which  we  based 
our  initial  stimulative  evaluation,  should  hav<  provided  us  with  information 
orK  wh.it  reali.stic  timelines  might  h.   !<>r  individual  pupils.   The  objectives 
should  first  he  listed  in  the  order  we  oxpe«  t  .1  pupil  to  acquire  them. 


Ohjei  t  ives 

2.0     Communication-discriminates   between 
four    commiui    lovs    (ball,    hi  ■■«  k,    pegs, 
doll)    by    indicating    which    one    she/hi 
want  s 

2,0      Motor-sits    on    floor    using   arms/bands 
to    nia  i  nf  .1  i  n    b.i  !  <•>.  • 

1  .0      Commun  i  ■  .1 1  ion-  :  ;it  •  r  1.  1  -.    with    four    1  om- 
I  .  U      Mo  1  or-m.is  I  •  rs    r-1  '  m^     •  ve  r 
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Target  Date 

Actual  Date 

May  • 

Mav 

- 

December 

►  •*•»••*--»*—»- 

.,..-..,;._... ..~.-.~ 

December 

Spe<  sfviiu;    SJiirt-terr    0hJ.v_t_ivi  s   .md    Ti  m.-I  ines 

■•"ben    t  hi     k?o.i  i  -    have    been    .iet  emitted .    tin     :uxt    step    is    to    state    short- 
tern    instructional    object ives   with   pro  jetted    timelines    for   achievement 
(Bos    ':>).       Thi      --ill     secjueti    e    should    provide    the    short-term   objectives. 
Ag.iin,    wt:    li-t     'he    i;.'.ils    ii    ih.'    order    in   which  we   expect    the   pupil    to 
>bt.iii.    them.       -^<     I  iien    spe.   n        i    skill     setpii  sice    for    te. iching    the   objective 
whib    le.iJs    !r-'"    t  b.     ;u;pil'<»    current     pert  urtann     level    to   acquisition   of 
the    o':>  jt  ct  ive.       Next,    we    proji.  t    .1    .late    hv    which    each    step   of    the    training 
sliou  1  d     he    .ic'ju  1  1  e.i  . 


I'bjei   t  1  VOS 

2.0  L'onytiun  ieat  ion-Di  scr  imi  na  t «  between  four 
•  ommon  '.nvs  (bal  !  ,  block, 
pegs .  dol 1 )  hv  i  nd  i  cat  i  ng 
which  one  s/he  wants 


Target  Da t e 
Mav 


Actual  H- 
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Object  Ives 

2 .  0   Commun  ir a t  ion 

2.5  Civen  a  rholi'e  between  ball,  block, 
pegs,  dolls  and  non-pref erred  objects 
and  asked  "What  do  you  Want?"  s/he 
points  to  ball,  block,  pegs,  doll 

2.4  Points  to  doll  when  asked  "What  do 

you  want?"  and  given  a  choice  between 
a  d.ill  and  a  nun-preferred  objei  '. 

2.3  Points  to  peg  when  asked  "Wh.it  do 
you  want.'"  and  given  a  choice  between 
pegs  and  a  non-preferred  object 

2.2  Points  to  block  when  asked  "What 

do  you  want?"  anil  is  given  a  choice 
between  a  block  .ioii  a  non-preferred 
object 

2.1  Points  to  hall  when  asked  "What  do  vou 
you  want?"  and  is  given  a  choice  between 
a  ball  and  a  non-preferred  object 

1.0   Commun icat ion- 1 ntcrac  ts  with  four  common 
toys  (ball,  blocks,  pegs, 
dull  ) 

1.4  Self-initiates  play  with  doll 

1.1  Self- in i t iates  play  with  pegs 

1.2  Self-initiates  play  with  blocks 

1.1  Self-initiates  plav  with  ball 

2.0   Motor-Sits  on  floor  using  arms/hands  to 
maintain  balance 

2.5  Remains  in  position  until  task  (such  as 
feeding)  is  completed 

2.4  Remains  in  position  10  minutes 

2.3  Remains  in  position  5  minutes 

2.2  Remains  in  posi'".  ion  3  minutes 
2.1  Remains  in  position  1  minute 
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Target  Date AetuaJ_  U-'te 

May 

Apr  i  I 
March 
Fe  b  r  ua  r  y 

January 

December 

Dot  ember 
December 

November 
October 

May 

March 
February 

Fcbru.iry 
January 
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Object  1  ve 

1.0   Motor-Misters  rolling  over 

1.6  Rolls  from  stoma*  h  to  bark 
1.5  Rolls  from  stomach  to  side 
1.4  Rolls  fiotu  side  to  back 
1.3  Rolls  fronb.uk  to  stomach 
1.2  Rolls  from  back  to  side 
I.I  R<«lls  from  sidt  I  o  stoma- h 


Ta  r  ge  t  Da  1 1 

December 

December   . 

November 

November 

October 

October 

September 


Ac  t  u.i  1  Da  t  e 
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The  short-term  objectives  mav  be  depicted  on  timelines  as  in  Figures 
A  and  5. 
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Figure  5 


Placing  Objectives  on  a  Rate  Line 
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Specifying  F.durat  tonal  Services  (Refer  to  Figure  3) 

The  next  step  (Box  6)  is  for  the  educator  to  specify  in  the  pupil's 
educational  plan  wh.it  educational  services  must  be  provided  by  whom  for 
how  long  to  achieve  the  annual  and  short-term  objectives.   The  lists  or 
timelines  of  annual  goals  and  short -terra  objectives  may  now  be  attached 
to  the  pupil's  IEP. 

Formative  (dailv)  assessment  may  be  used  to  determine  if  the  time- 
lines are  being  net  and  if  program  modifications  are  needed  (Box  7).   End 
of  the  year  sumraative  evaluations  (Box  8)  may  simply  involve  presenting 
data  which  indicates  which  annual  and  short-u-rm  goals  have  been  achieved. 

In  this  model,  .«  skill  sequence  system  serves  as  the  basis  for 
assessment  and  program  planning.   Pupil  progression  through  the  skill 
sequence  may  be  used  as  the  basis  for  formative  evaluation  and  the  for- 
mative evaluation  serves  as  the  basis  of  summative  evaluations. 
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HUMANIZING  THE  ENVIRONMENT  -  PEOPLE,  PROGRAMS  AND  PLACES 


Ms.  Elaine  Ostroff 

Coordinator 

Arts  and  Human  Services  Specialization 

Massachusetts  College  of  Art 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

Ms.  Nancy  Ann  Casey 

Special  Needs  Coordinator 

Long  Meadow,  Massachusetts 


Welcome  to  the  Humanizing  the  Environment  Workshop.   On  the  poster 
is  the  overview  of  how  we're  going  to  spend  our  time  together.   We'll 
be  introducing  ourselves,  Nancy  and  I.   Then  people  will  be  introducing 
each  other.   I'll  provide  a  rationale  for  designing  environments  and 
will  show  some  slides.   Nancy  will  continue  with  slides  of  more  elabor- 
ate teacher-built  environments.   We'll  spend  some  time  on  design  process 
and  also  briefly  describe  some  environmental  strategies  we've  used  in 
Massachusetts  to  support  teachers  and  parents  in  their  work. 

Nancy  and  I  have  tried  to  organize  a  mini  course  to  share  our 
experiences  with  you.   I've  also  prepared  a  packet,  "A  Primer  on  Design" 
which  you  can  get  during  the  break,  for  those  of  you  who  want  more  infor- 
mation and  resources. 

I'm  pleased  to  present  to  you  the  work  of  an  environmental  design 
facilitator.   This  work  evolved  during  a  three  year  period  with  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Mental  Health.   It  grew  out  of  the  needs  I 
saw  in  ny  job  as  a  central  office  staff  person  visiting  classrooms.   I 
was  stunned  at  the  quality  of  energy  and  the  commitment  made  by  teachers 
who  were  working  with  young  and  older  mentally  retarded  children.  .  People 
with  good  programs  were  working  under  really  awkward  physical  circum- 
stances in  badly  organized  spaces.   Everybody  was  in  the  wrong  kind  of 
place;  there  was  no  ideal  setting.   Everyone  was  either  in  a  church  base- 
ment or  a  room  designed  for  something  else.   The  confusing  environments 
they  were  in  were  hindering  the  program  and  sometimes  creating  problems 
with  the  children. 

What  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  know  was  that  there  were  small  changes 
that  were  possible;  that  one  didn't  have  to  wait  for  the  architect  or 
the  designer  or  the  purchase  order  that  never  came  to  make  your  program 
better.   When  I  picked  up  this  pressing  need  I  was  able  to  work  with 
teachers,  to  help  them  with  some  simple  environmental  modifications.   As 
we  worked  together  it  became  more  and  more  apparent  how  this  effected  a 
child's  life  and  the  teacher's  life. 

I  was  primarily  working  with  teachers  of  preschool  programs,  the  com- 
munity clinical  nursery  shcools,  and  the  children  in  those  programs  were 
your  average  young  retarded  child.   As  our  program  went  on,  more  and  more 
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parents  were  aware  of  services  a.id  we  were  finding  equally  young  but 
severely  handicapped  young  children  with  multiple  handicaps.   The  class- 
rooms that  weren't  working  well  for  the  average  child  were  less  functional 
for  the  severely  handicapped  kids,  and  we  had  to  find  ways  of  making  those 
environments  more  responsive.   So,  that  was  how  I  really  started  doing 
this  work.   My  background  in  theater  and  creating  settings  for  peoples' 
Interactions,  as  well  as  ray  liaisons  with  architects  and  designers  helped 
pull  together  a  process  I'll  share  with  you  today. 

I'm  Elaine  Ostroff  and  I'm  currently  directing  a  manpower  training 
program  for  the  Department  of  Mental  Health.   It's  a  one  year  graduate 
program  and  I'm  training  teams  of  people  to  work  in  developing  the  kinds 
of  transitional  services  that  are  going  to  bring  some  of  our  severely 
handicapped  kids  into  the  mainstream  of  our  public  schools  and  communities. 
Environmental  design  is  a  big  part  of  that  program.   It's  funded  by  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Mental  Health.   And  this  is  Nancy  Casey.   Nancy 
is  currently  the  special  needs  coordinator  for  a  collaborative,  one  of 
those  regional  groupings  of  communities  that's  been  talked  about.   Maybe 
she  could  say  a  little  about  that. 

Nancy:   Elaine  and  I  had  a  similar  background  in  theater.   I  was  one 
of  Elaine's  students  in  the  first  year  of  the  training  project,  through 
the  Department  of  Mental  Health,  and  went  on  to  do  my  practicum  work  at 
Monson  State  Hospital  in  Palmer,  Massachusetts.   The  following  year  I 
went  to  work  on  a  transition  program  for  kids  v:o  were  severely  and  pro- 
foundly retarded  but  who  were  not  cute  little  kids.   They  were  older  kids 
who  had  never  received  any  services.   In  col laboi  at  Ion  with  a  person  from 
my  graduate  program  team,  Bob  Arbib,  we  developed  the  creative  learning 
lab,  which  you  will  see  and  hear  about  later.   Now  I'm  with  a  collaborative 
to  develop  programs  and  to  work  with  9paces  in  publ.'c  school  settings. 

Elaine:   I'd  like  to  have  a  map  of  all  the  nice  places  that  we  have 
been  sharing.   I'll  say  what's  very  obvious — the  kind  of  place  you  want 
for  yourself  is  the  kind  of  place  we  want  for  the  kids  we're  working  with. 
How  we  make  that  happen  is  a  long,  sl^y  "r^tess,  but  1 r ' =  that  kind  of 
connection  we  need  to  be  aware  cf.   And  the  thing  that  I'm  most  struck 
with  in  my  work,  what  I  saw  happening  and  what  I  really  want  to  try  to 
help  change,  is  the  fact  that  a  .lot  ofpeople  in  their  work  somehow  are 
not  able  to  bring  their  humanness  to  the  classroom.   Somehow  what  they 
know  in  their  own  life  and  what  they 'believe  to  be  true  and  what  they 
act  on  in  their  own  life,  somehow  is  very  hard  to  incorporate  in  work. 
Somehow  there  are  two  standards.   I  was  struck  in  observing  classroom 
teachers  that  the  classroom  teachers  who  would  not  for  a  moment  put  up 
with  situations  in  their  own  homes,  they  accepted  as  a  given  in  the  class- 
room.  I  suggest  that  that's  really  a  conditioning  process  that  we've  all 
been  subjected  to;  that  somehow  the  environment  is  a  given.   It  exists 
because  somebody  of  greai:  knowledge  or  power  made  it  -hat  way  and  that  we 
don't  have  any  pow>_>r  to  change  it.   In  our  own  homes  we  have  those  options, 
we  have  those  responsibilities,  but  somehow  in  a  school  setting  or  in  an 
office  setting  or  some  k.nd  of  public  place,  we've  been  conditioned  to 
believe  that  we  don't  have  the  power  to  change  it.   Or,  if  you  do  change 
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the  setting,  it's  not  quite  clear  lu>w  much  you  can  do  without  someone 
saying,  "Who  did  that.'"   There  seem  to  be  all  these  taboos  about  changing 
set  t  ings. 

Now  on  to  the  ration  tie  for  work  with  the  physical  *.  av  i  ronment . 
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I.   First  and  foremost  is  that  people  reallv  are  affected  bv  the 
environment,  vulnerable  children  much  more  so  than  other  people.   Anyone 
can  be  vulnerable,  is  when  !  was  on  crutches.   I  was  lurkv  that  it  was 
temporary,  but  1  realized  what  kind  of  limitations  there  are  in  the 
physical  setting.   When  people  are  in  stress,  when  people  are  physically 
disabled,  all  the  conditions  that  exist  around  us  all  the  time  effect  us 
powerfully  and  we  are  less  ihle  to  interact  effectively  with  it.   The 
environment  is  always  there;  not  to  use  it  is  to  abdicate.   It's  a  re- 
source that  is  there  and- whether  we  do  anything  with  it  or  not,  it's 
doing  something.   So  there  is  a  real  need  to  take  that  setting  and  do 
something  with  it  so  that  it's  working  to  achieve  the  kind  of  goals  that 
we  want.   Rec.»us«'  if  we  don't,  it  will  undermine  our  goals.   In  the 
classrooms  that  I'm  most  familiar  with,  we  talked  about  promoting  initia- 
tive and  independence.   Vet  we  had  environments  that  really  thwarted  that 
totally.   For  example,  let's  consider  the  det  i s ion-mak ing  involved  with 
selecting  a  ga -*  .   T!w  organization  of  materials  is  extremelv  important, 
lust  the  WrfV  "Something  is  ,<;it   >n  a  shelf  should  be  considered.   This  can 
illow  a  child  to  make  a  dv»  isfon  between  this  piece  of  equipment  and  that 
piece  of  equipment.   The  mobility  of  the  student  is  also  important.   If 
they  can't  stand  up  or  walk,  how  can  materials  be  reached.'   Many  teacher 
tasks  requiring  incredible  energy  ("No,  no,  not  that  one,  no,  no,  no — 
let  Tie,  oh,  you  dropped  it.")  are  problems  that  could  be  envi  ronmehtal  ly 
solve. I  leaving  the  te-acher's  energy  for  the  real  kind  of  human  things  that 
lir  e  I"    go  on . 
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'3'.   Team  problem  solving.   ftv  bringing  the  significant  people  who 
.ave  an  influence  on  that  child's  life  together  you  car.  work  on  the  planning 
>f  some  kind  of  design  solution  to  a  problem  (e.g.,  How  are  we  going  to 
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fix  this  classroom?   How  are  we  going  to  build  this  playground?).   We 
start  talking  about  needs  and  we  are  able  to  hear  everyone's  perspectives 
and  can  put  this  informat ion  together  to  solve  the  original  problem, 
whether  that  problem  was  designing  space,  that  will  allow  a  child  to  sit 
in  a  certain  position  or  engage  in  socializing  experiences.   It's  an 
integrating  procedure  tor  the  whole  team. 

4.  Whole  setting  assessment.   A  fourth  process  that  I'd  like  to  dis- 
cuss is  called  behavioral  mapping.   A  lot  of  us  do  assessment  and  reporting. 
The  use  of  a  behavioral  map  allows  us  to  put  behaviors  in  a  physical  con- 
text and  to  get  data  about  a  kid  in  a  whole  setting  so  that  we  don't  just 
see  isolated  behaviors.   We  can  see  the  context,  the  physical  setting, 
where  it  happened,  what  it  was,  who  else  was  there.   With  that  kind  of 

data  we're  able  to  have  insights  which  give  us  a  much  broader  picture. 
Behavioral  mapping  is  an  important  first  step  when  we  start  solving 
environmental  problems.   We  discovered  that  we  were  learning  much  more 
than  about  good  design  and  we  were  learning  about  whole  kids  and  whole 
sett  ings . 

5.  Increasing  the  .teacher's  sense  of  compel ence  and  sense  of  community. 
For  me,  a  very  important  issue  has  to  do  with  increasing  the  teacher's  sense 
of  power,  of  personal  efficacy,  of  "I  can  do   something,"  because  that  is 
where  it  really  matters  in  the  work  with  the  kids.   We  see  teat  hers  who 
burn  out,  teachers  who  are  exhausted,  teachers  who  feel  that  what  thev  do 
doesn't  really  matter.   Helping  these  teachers  realize  that  they  are  creative 
people,  that  there  is  something  that  they  can  do  that  does  n.ake  a  difference, 
is  crucial.   Some  of  our  work  on  environment  has  been  to  this  end.   How 

can  we  remind  teacher*  that  they  really  have  skills?   Manv  times  with  our 
providing  lots  of  specialist  input,  people  come  to  believe  that. the  specialist 
has  the  answer.   The  specialist  has  the  thing  that  is  going  to  make  a 
difference  for  that  kid,  and  the  teacher  is  almost  a  babysitter,  >r  just  one 
who  dots  what  someone  else  suggests.   But  working  with  environmental  design 
facilitation  wo  offer  teachers  a  process  that  uses  what  they  know  to  help 
them  make  decisions,  to  help  them  take  action,  that  really  elicits  their 
creativity,  that  doesn't  diminish  them,  -or  disenfranchise  them  any  further. 

The  other  aspect  is  making  people  aware  that  they  are  not  alone.   A 
favorite  author  and  writer  that  I  would  like  to  recommend  to  you  is 
Seymour  Sarason.   He  is  a  very  special  man  who  has  written  a  lot  about  change- 
in  education.   A  .barter  in  one  of  his  books  is  tailed,  "Teaching  is  a 
Lonely  Profession."   If  it  is  lonely  with  normal  kids,  it's  much  more  lonely 
with  severely  handicapped  children.   And  for  teachers  to  feel  that  they're 
not  in  isolation,  that  they  are  part  of  some  kind  of  community  of  effort, 
that  they  can  work  together  with  other  peoplje  who  -are  .fhout  their  kids, 
care  about  their  daily  life,  to  make  them  feel  Lh.it  they  are  part,  of  a 
working  community,  that's  an  important  issue.   I  J.>n't  want  to  s"iini!  like 
environmental  design  facilitation  is  a  panacea  for  all  our  ills.,  but  these 
are  some  of  the  by-products.   When  people  get  together  to  solv.-  problems 
and  they  all  contribute  the  ideas  they  have  t r  the  solving  ot  that  problem, 
they  become  a  cormun  ,-4y  of  effort.   It  used  to  happen  with  barn  raisings, 
it  used  to  happen  wit.ii  all  riitu.->  of  coitcuunity  ef f.>ri s — when  our  neighbor- 
hoods we're  other  kinJs  of  places.   There  aren't  iranv  places  in  our  real 
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worJd  fur  us  to  he  part  of  a  real  community.   You  can  create  community  by 
people's  interact  ions.   One  of  the  strategics  tor  bringing  people  together 
and  helping  them  plan  and  work  together,  is  through  some  of  these  rather 
simple  environmental  issues. 

6.   Raising  expectations.   The  last  thing  is  that  it's  important  that 
people  see  what's  possible.   I'm  not  interested  in  step  12.   You  know,  where 
are  y»»u  going  to  go  five  years  from  now.   Because  I  know  what  makes  the 
difference  for  people  is  going  from  nowhere  t>>  somewhere.   If  you  suddenly 
see  that  we  i  in  make  a  difference  together,  that  these  kids  suddenly  look 
better,  beiau.se  they're  in  a  better  setting,  or  because  so-and-so  can, now 
sit  up  and/or  lay  down,  because  he's  in  a"  place  where  his  chest,  his  trunk 
are  supported  and  he  now  has  the  use  of  his  hands,  that  he  can  manipulate 
something,  you  suddenly  realize,  "You  know,  this  kid  tan  really  do  things." 
Next  vou  s.iv,  "Well',  if  he  can  rlo'this,  then  he  could  do  that."   So  it's  a 
whole  sense  of  raising  expectations.   1  ian't  quote  Seymour  Sarason  exactly, 
but  in  tlie  introduition  to  Christmas  in  Purgatoev  ne  says  that  the  problem 
is  In  our  sense  of  what's  possible.   It's  not  in  how  much  money  we  have, 
it's  in  our  sense  of  what's  really  possible.   It's  people  making  some  of 
these  changes,  i •!  raising  expectations,  one  step  at  a  time.   So  those  are 
some  of  the  points  of  Jesign  facilitation. 

I'd  like  to  show  vou  some-slides  of  some  of  the  very  simple  changes 
to. u  hers  and  design  facilitators  .created. 

•  This  i s  f he  program,  the  Community  Clinical  Nursery  Schools,  that  I 
used  to  work  for  in  Mass  it  huset  t  .-> .   This  is  rt.illy  a  recycled  slide  tape. 
All  the  good  w  <rd=>  have  been  said  before,  so  1  just  cut  them  out  and  pasted 
them  •.;>  is  titles  ifr  I  be  picture*.   There  really  isn't  anvthing  greatly 
new  under  t  he  sun . 

This  slide  illustrates  the  idea  at'  having  loose  pieces  of  furniture 
about  that  you  can  move  to  make  your  environment  flexible  and  responsive  to 
needs.   I  should  mention  a  problem  with  ordering  from  catalogues.   The  cata- 
logue that  you  order  fro-r  lias  material  that  looks  rather  nice  but  doesn't 
appear  to  be  quite  right  tor. your  kids.   Anyway,  it's  not  going  t<«  arrive 
for  six  weeks  '-r  two  months.   By  then  things  have  changed.   Also,  ordering 
equipment  is  expensive.  r1 

-A  lot  o-f  time  in  classrooms  is  spent  on  the  floor.  ^Think  about  what 
it's  like  to  b«  on  the  floor.   Start  thinking  low,  what's  d>*yn  there  at 
their  level:'  y  \. 

x 
I  spent  a  lot  of  t.\  first  year  t  leaning  closets — I  really  feltvV{  was 
important.   A  big  nee'  is  sorting  materials  and  labeling  it.   In  this  room, 
the  ten  her  had  all  this  paper  but  nobod\  could  ever  get  to  it.   There  were, 
also  lots  of  blocks  md  materials  tli.it  people  weren't  using.   We  just  took 
some  of  the  old  blocks  md  made  a  new  paper  storage  place.   Thus,  we  had  a 
p'lace  to  put  ill-trie  stuff  that  was  needed  and  were  able  to  get  at  it. 


One  of  the  big  problems 


faced  bv  teachers  is  breaking  up  space  period- 
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ically  with  some  kind  of  flexible  divider.   We  constructed  dividers  from 
the  narrow  tubes  tb.it  carpet  comes  on.   We  made  bases  from  plaster  of  paris 
and  attached  cloth  between  the  tubes  with  clothespins — again  a  short  term 
project. 

Design  problems  can  be  worse  in  newer  schools.   In  older  schools  vou 
freely  stick  in  screws,  put  in  hooks,  and  so  on;  but  a  newer  place  is  so 
intimidating  you  don't  make  friends  with  the  janitor. when  you  move  into  a 
new  place,  forget  it --tint's  the  most  important  person  to  line  up  with. 

This  slide  shows  an  example  of  a  confusing  hallway.   The  ambiguity  of 
going  into  a  place  like  this  with  no  environmental  cues  doesn't  tell  vou 
where  to  go— left?   right?   We  attempted  to  solve  this  problem  with  an 
activitv  that  evervbody  does — body  tracing.   We  did  body  tracings  of  some 
of  the  kids  and  turned  them  into  posters  that  greeted  them  when  they  came 
in.   Then  the  tracings  pointed  the  way  to  the  students'  classroom. 

These  are  some  of  the  very  basic  considerations  that  should  be  present 
in  a  setting:   1)  places  for  transition;  2)    articulation,  things  that  mike 
expectations  clear;  3)  some  sense  of  territory;  '*)    some  places  where  there 
could  be  small  groups;  and  5)  something  that  gives  you  an  orientation  about 
where  you  are. 

One  of  the  other  things  about  working  on'the  environment  is  that  we 
can't  expect  our  teachers  to  i.io  everything.  I  have  found  th.it  technical 
assistance  people  who  come  in  and  work  are  essential.  Teachers  can't  do 
it  by  themselves  —  so  we  work  together  after  school  a  couple  of  daws . 

This  slide  shows  what  was  supposed  to  be  an  open  classroom  where  • 
children  were  to  make  decisions,  choose  some  of  t  lie  i  r  activities.   How- 
ever, the  environment  wasn't  i  learlv  set  up    to  make  that  happen.   Shi-  was 
really  wondering  if  the  kids  could  function  in  that  environment  and  was 
ready  to  say  that  they  couldn't.   It  wasn't  so  much  that  thev  couldn't, 
they  just  didn't  have  the  support  to  help  them.   So  we  did  some  reallv 
simple  organizing.   First,  the  kids  had  to  go  across  the  room  Initially 
to  put  their  coat  in  the  closet — so  thev  stopped  four  places  along  the  way 
and  it  was,  "No,  no,  not  with  the  blocks  now;  no,  no,  vou  have  to  hang  up 
your  coat,  Tlmmy.'"   By  making  these  cupboards  that  were  right  near  the 
door  we  eliminated  th.it  problem  hv  modifying  the  spate.   The  art  table 
wasn't  big  enough  for  the  kids  to  work  at.   We  took  a  very  large  piece  of 
plywood,  a  ^  x  8,  and  supported  it  at  the  ri>;ht  height.   We  covered  the 
walls  with  plastic  because  the  church  wis  rightfully  upset  when  t  ho  walls 
got  splashed.   Since  kids  are  going  to  splash,  vou  need  to  plan  for  it. 
Where  do  vou  store  things  so  that  people  can  reach  them?   The  other  side 
of  the  divider  turned  out  to  be  a  very  sensible  pla;e  to  hang  the  smocks.. 
So  it  became  a  divider,  it  became  a  place  for  coats,  and  it  became  i 
smock  hanger. 

Sometimes  we  neell  to  nake  temporary  kinds  >-f  arrangements,  ami  I 
have  what  I  call  a  first  aid  kit  of  rope  and  clothes  pins  and  pieces  <^\ 
cloth.   These  can  make  a  spare-,  a  divider,  <>r  .i  new  play  area.   Kids 
feallv  lov^  to  participate  in  the  design  of  their  environment  and  some 
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of  our  attempts  at  design  have  turned  into  celebratory  events.   Talk 
about  getting  people's  attention,  working  together  to  make  these  little 
private,  corners  really  got  them  involved  and  then  we. took  down  what  we 
had  built. 

The  key  to  helping  a  lot  of  this  environment.il  design  happen  is 
having  a  tenrhi-r's  r,uU:r  that  has  quantities  of  raw  materials  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  assist  the  teachers.   It  these  are  readily  available, 
you  can  do  something  if  you  have  <tn   hour. 

When  Bob  Audette  was  the  assistant  superintendent  at  Fernald  State 
School,  he  took  the  teachers  who  were  primarily  working  at  the  school 
house  with  the  higher  functioning  children  and  reassigned  them  to  the 
children  on  the  wards.   The  tea.  hers  suddenly  had  to  work  on  the  ward 
with  a  papulation  of  students  with  whom  they  were-  very  unfamiliar.   They 
felt  that  what  they  were  doing  was  riot  really  teaching.   Also,  t  hev  didn't 
have  tniny  materials  to  work  with.   We  worked  together  to  find  a  place 
wlure  they  coutd  feel  more  comfortable  in  teaching.   So  vv  built  a  resource 
center  right  n.  st  to  the  wards.   These  centers  have  to  be  on  everybody's 
path  to  be  widely  used.   To.i  furs  ,irc  not  going  to  go  far  away,  the  centers 
need  to  be-  close*  if  they  are  going  to  be  used  bv  i  lot  of  people.   The 
center  at  Fernild  was  not  only  f<<r  the  teachers  but  for  the  attendants 
who  worked  with  the  kid-,  ind  their  parents. 

Nancy  is  i-.-iug  to  shir>-  with   >u  a  much  more  complex  setting  for  kids 
th.it  I  think  all  oi    lis  ire  much  more  concerned  with.   We  cm   make  a  lot  of 
general  i/.al  ion<i  about  whit-  vmi'vt  seen,  but  I  would  like  v«>u  now  to  see 
soTictJiing  that's  \.-r,  spec  i  f  ii  al  l\  dealing  with  another  population. 
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.  t.«  vou  .ilicut  a  setting  th.it  some- of  you  know  quite 
house  at  Munson  St.it  *  Hospital  that  hob  Arbib  and  myself 
past  two  'o'.irs.   (The  objectives  and  what  Wc  wanted  to 
wis  wrillci  all  around  us  so  that  we  were  really  absorb- 
wi-nt  about  the  house  teaching  the  teachers  how  to  look 
put  it  down  .>n  a  piece  of  paper.   What  space  are  vou  in, 
.ite  that  Into  i  way  you  can  communicate.   doing  even 
did  it  trovhand,  wc  measured  the  spaces  and  put  it 
inch  equals  .i  foot.   Then  we  collected  materials  all 
ss,  «-o<h!,  plastic,  metal,  all  kinds  of  pieces  that  were 

two,  tnd  ritree  in.  lies,  so  that  we  could  work  in  scale. 
ving  with  the  piece--,,  "i.iki:ig  them  into  the  ideas  that 
.jr.  :   talked  i-ong  ourselves,  to  physial  therapists. 
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involved  with  our  children.   What 
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In  the  kinds  of  things  you  want  to  do? 
up  so  that  it's  possible?   Kach  team  member 
uce  and  we  design  ea« h  room  over  and  over 
.-  be~.t  parts  of  each  design.   Designs  that  seemed  to  help 

realized.   After  each  person  put  a  design  together,  it 
si  hie  for  everybody  looking  at  it  to  tell  what  it  was,  so 
as  a\h\    explained  what  the  space  meant  to  us  individually, 
ve  not  been  trained  in  design,  but  are  interested  in  their 
he  space,  but  were  frustrated  about  what  was  happening 
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around  them.   They  were  learning  what  they  could  do  as  Bob  and  I  were 
facilitating  the  design.   Finally,  we  made  final  models  of  each  space, 
not  strict  architectural  models,  close  to  scale,  something  we  could 
look  at  and  understand  and  share  with  other  people.   It's  a  loft  space 
(a  level  in  a  space  above  the  ground  level)  that  was  important  to  us 
for  motor  development.   At  one  end  of  this  space  there  is  a  fireplace 
which  we  Left  and  built  a  large  quiet  area  around  it  for  exploring 
musical  instruments.   Music  and  rhvthm  exploration  need  close  contact 
among  teacher  and  student.   We  .were  interested  in  lots  of  movement  and 
dance  and  self-image  so  the  adjoining  room  is  full  of  mirrors  on  the. 
walls  and  in  the  middle  it  is  empty  space  for  expressive  movement.   There 
are  platforms  for  crawling  and  pulling  up  on  in  order  to  get  close  to  t be 
windows  to  observe  the  outdoors.   There  is  a  big  window  that  looks  out 
on  a  nice  open  ar-a.   Another  room  functions  as  a  sensory  stimulation 
room.   We  decided  this  would  be  an  area  with  lots  of  textures  and  lots  of 
objects  that  were  very  responsive  to  the  slightest  movements.   Our  final 
design  was  of  an  art  space  and  what  we  wanted  it  to  be--a  place  where 
people  could  be  on  the  floor  and  stretch  out  to  work  or  to  stand  and  work. 

Once  tne  designs  were  completed  to  everyone's  satisfaction,  Bob  and 
I  showed  the  teachers  how  to  use  simple  tools.   We  begun  with  precise 
measurements  and  the  use  of  hand  tools.   It's  not  a  major  problem  to  change 
the  environment.   With  some  sort  of  vision  and  some  help,  all  of  us  help- 
ing each  other,  we  began  to  make  major  changes  in  this  environment.   Wr» 
made  it  into  a  place  that  was  still  a  home  with  norma!  size  rooms,  yet 
would  give  us  physical  closeness  with  the  kids.   At  the  same  time,  changes" 
were  necessary  that  would  help  to  put  their  behaviors  into  a  space  where 
they  could  happen:   self-destructive,  aggressive,  reclusive,  all  could 
function  together.   It's  really  hard  to  assess  kids  in  .in    institution  win  n 
there  is  no  context  for  their  behaviors,  no  wav  to   see  what  t  iuv  ran   do. 
We  provided  options  for  their  behaviors — a  place  to  choose  t rom  interaction, 
involvement,  sel  f -awareness ,  and  growth. 

One  of  the  major  things  in  taking  risks  as  a  group  of  teachers  was 
that  we  decided  that  we  wanted  a  sunken  tub  in  the  floor  so  that  kids 
that  were  not  ambulatory  could  reach  down  into  this  tub.   It  was  stainless 
steel  and  something  that  we  had  scrounged  on  the  gounds  and  something  that  . 
we  had  decided  would  provide  an  option  for  our  children.   Bob  and  I  had 
never  cut  a  hole  in  .1  floor  before,  but  we  decided  that  we  were  going  to 
give  it  a  t  rv  and  we  c'id  it— after  much  thought  and  some  consultation. 

It  was  an  .a-ia:»err,ent  to  all  th.it  wo  succeeded--t hat  we  were  actually 
able  to  look  at  structures  .n\J    figure  out  what  was  possible.   When  we 
dropped  the  tub  in  and  it  fit,  we  couldn't  believe  it.   Coin*-  through 
that  process  as  a  group  was  a  growth  process  for  all  oj  us,  as  was"  the 
whole  environment.   But  doing  something  that  we  had  never  done  before 
was  exciting.   .lust  as  it  would  be  for  the  children. 

Then  there  were  other  things  that  we  did,  like  -lakin^  holes  \  n  the 
walls.   It  was  also  possible  because  this  was  .•  house  and  didn't  have 
Stone  walls  like  most  institutions  do.   Other  professionals  and  employees 
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of  this  Institution  were  unsure  of  our  intent  and  the  outcome,  but  final  lv 
did  accept  the  risk  with  us. 

A  loft  spate  is  an  area  that  is  up  at  a  different  level  than  the 
rest  'of  the  room,  and  stairs  that  were  there  were  incorporated  into  our 
design  as  an  entry  .to  the  loft.   Many  >(    the  children  couldn't  go  up  and 
down  the  steps  alternating  feet  without  someone  holding  their  hand.   We 
were  teaching  then  things  that  are  necessary  for  them  to  do  in  their 
daily  lives  and  are  part  of  their  educational  plans. 
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Things  begin  to  shape  tip  little  by  little  and  finally,  after  many 
we.-ks  of  long  hours  -  or  -work,  *>n  opening  dav  .it  3  o'clock  in  the  morning 
we  hung  out  the  sign  for  the  Creative  learning  Laboratory.   J t  was  a  big, 
thing  for  eaeh  teacher  that  we  had  gotten  through  the  process  together. 
Then  we- started  bringing  children  to  our  space  but  not  without  the  time 
to  consider -what  we  were  going  to  do  with  each  child  in  the  space.   I 
want  to  make  it  <  lear  that  these  children  don't  come  to  the  Learning  Lab 
.ill  il.iy.   Thev  come  for  an  hour  a  dav.  ■••'«•  dav  i  week,  which  is  a  big 
concern.   t-'or  a  non-ambulatory  child,  we  don't  iiring  wheel-  hairs,  the 
teii  hers  have  to  carrv  the  kids  off  and  on  the  bus.   We  didn't  really 
want  ,i  place  where  .the  '-ids  could  1.  ive  wheelchairs.   The  kids  can  get   . 
around  on  their  own  and  begin  exploratory,  behavior. 
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In  terns  ol  educational  objectives  in  relation  to  design,  looking  at 
few  case  studio.-  cm  he  helptul.   The  objective  for  one  child  who  is 
tibulatorv ,  with  ■-  >mtv  language*  wi>uld  be  to  increase  bvr  language.   Her 
elf-image  and  imitative  ski'ls  were  poor  and  needed  developing.   There- 
ere  mauv  hrh.ivi.r  problems,-  som«  temper  tantrums,  some  sel  f-mutiiat  ing 
ehavi<-rs.   So  we're  ii^ini;  moke  up  and  dram.it  ic  play  t  o  get  her  to  init  ite 
ehaviors,  to  open  hersell  up  uul  lm  ri».w  words.   !h-r  vocabulary  has 
tu  reased  noticeably  during  the  past  -'.ear  through  the  development  and 
lit  orporat  ion  ol  new  activities.   I  thfnk  getting  iw.r.  from  wh.it  Lou  Brown 
is  talking  ihout,  the  sort  of  vertical  progression,  and  trying  to  go  in 
n  area  where  von  inc  lude  many  things  tb.it  can   develop  tine  motor,  language 
tc .  ill  -it  t  he  s  .ime  lime,  depending  »n  what  you're  doing. 
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ror  .i  non-ambulatory  child,  one  objective  is  frequently  motivation, 
- .  i  iri  [  >  I  v  to  got  her  t"  move  around  on  her  own,  to  hold  her  head  up,  to  lift 
her  hndv  herself  and  to  get  from  one  place  to  another  without  people 
[jshing  her.   She  began  using  a  swinging  platform  that's  on  springs  which 
is  very  responsive  to  body  movement.   'H«-r  vocabulary  also  increased  be- 
cause she  was  getting  responses.   She  can  get  off  and  on  bv  herself  which 
provides  independence  in    mobility.   Providing  a  space  where  she  <*r\    be 
cb>se  to  nthi-r  kids  who  .ire  ambulatory  ,ind  do  things  with  them  fs  essential. 
When  you  design  things  initially,  they  don't  always  end  up  being  what  vou 
meant  them  to  he—the  children  will  find  their  own  uses  for  everything  when 
given  the  freedom  and  help  to  do  so. 

Media  are  used  that  involve  children  in  activities  where  they  can  feel 
successful.   It  relates  to  developing  their  interest  in  making  their  own 
choice.   They  can  make  choices. to  paint,  to  play  in  the   water,  to  crawl. 
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to  play  music,  to  explore,  to  danre,  to  do  sm.il  1  manipulations,  all  with  a 
responsive  teacher  who  waits  for  those  moments  when  the  child  begins  to 
make  choices.   The  object  is  to  get  the  children  to  the  point  where  thev 
can  work  in  a  group  jnd  interact  with  their  peers  and  not  just  adults  as 
most  institutionalized  children  do. 

Water  is  something  that-  is  very  rinse  to  me  programmat ical iy .   The 
use  of  water  as  a  tool  in  the  environment  is  one  of  the  best  stimulants 
for  play-   Most  children  will  begin  wi'li  water  play  even  if  they  seem 
unable  to  involve  themselves  in  any  other  f.»rm  of  response.   As  a  space 
is  considered  for  redesign,  wiiat  is  going  to   happen  in  that  space--each 
area  of  it — must  be  planned.   1 f  an  indoor  water  play  space  is  needed, 
what  other  "water  related"  activities  are  desired.   Paintine.  clay,  bubbles, 
and  play  dough  might  all  be  considered  for  «>ne  area.   How  do  you  make  things 
~~l  fVe  f^r>t>rs  and  walls  water  resistant  and  still  keep  it  an  attractive,  lo.. 
cost  endeavor?   These  ire  import int  ccnisiderat ions  if  this  is  the  level  of 
development  of  the  group  of  children  you  are  designing  for. 

This  is  a  group  process  where  the  children  who  are  ready  for  group  in 
responding  in  a  more  cooperative  play  kind  of  effort,  get  together  once  a 
week  for  a  much  longer  group.   Thev  have  a  ritual  that  begins  and  helps 
them  to  identify  that  it's  time.   Thev  have  a  free  time  in  the  beginning 
with  individual  choice  and  then  we  bet>in  bv  a  rhythm  tiling,  banging  on 
the  table  and  c. tiling  everyone's  name  so  they  begin  to  know  their  own 
name,  know  the  name  not  only  of  the  adults,  but  of  their  peers.   They  learn 
the  names  of  adults  much  faster  than  of  their  peers.   It  begins  to  develop 
peer  relationships  that  .ire  very  exciting  to    t  lie  point  where  the  kids  get 
so  excited  about  the  group  now. 

What  Dr.  Lou  Brown  said  to  all  of  us  yesterday  made  a  lot  of  sense 
to  me — that  working  one-to-one  with  a  child  is  very  unrealistic.   This 
is  whv  we  work  toward  a  group.   Institutionalized  children  need  a  lot  oi 
support  to  Ket  there1,  and  to  k  ont  inurt  to  grow  once  they  <!o  recognize  each 
other  and  relate  in  appropriate  ways,   our  goal  is  always  to   develop  spon- 
taneous interaction  am.-ng  the  children,  and  when  it  happens  there  is  no 
greater  reward  f>r  the  children  or  the  tea*. her, 


space  outnide  a  playground.   For  instance,  institutional  children  who  hive 
had  no  models,  mav  have  a  slide  on  their  playground,  bat  do  not  know  how 
to  use  it.  properlv.   Thev  walk  up  it,  rather  than  slide  down  it.   So  vt 
taught  then  how  to  use  the  slide.  h<<w  to  g..  down  t  he  slide  .>ud    hack  up 
ag.?in.   All  those  things  we  think  are  so  simple,  thai  we  take  for  granted, 
they  couldn't  do  because  nobody  hid  ever  d>-no    it  with  them  before.   Thev 
can  do  it  if  we  do  it  with  them.   We  added  a  pet.   We  decided  small  pets 
are  not  really  good  for  children  who  might  have  visual  problems,  who  have 
problems  tuning  In  and  out  of  t he i  r  .  nvi  r..n~,ent  .  pi.  kins  things  n-at.   So 
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we  have  a  go.it  and  she'-,  really  terrific.   T!ie  kids  i.in  feed  her,  thev 
can  hold  on    to  her  .u\c\    run  after  her.   She  re. illy  turned  out  to  be  a  fine 
pet.   The  out-of-doors  is  an  environment  too  and  must  he  .oped  with  on  a 
realistic  basis  in  a  wjv  similar  to  more  normal  children  if  we  are  to  get 
■it  the  heart  of  the  principal  of  normalization.   Providing  experiences  for 
the  handicapped  which  are  as  close  to  normal  children  if  we  are  to  get  at 
the  he.trt  of  the  prim  ipal  of  normalization.   Providing  experiences  for 
the  handicapped  which  ire  as  close  to  normal  as  possible  in  all  cases  and 
not  just  putting  them  in  a  nice  middle  class  neighborhood  and  sending  them 
to  a  middle  l  hiss  school.   That's  only  t  ho  beginning. 

Unfortunately ,  when  children  leave  the  CI!  ,  thev  go  back  to  an  instl- 
tulional  environment  which  supports  jnd  encour.iges  all  of  their  negative 
behaviors  to  surf. ice  again.   But,  we  have  seen  progress,  so  just  'magine 
how  urn.  h  more  there  would  he  if  such  a  dichotomous  situation  did  not  exist! 


Q'TSTJON:   Have  you  raa.ie  ...r,  progress  Lu  get  r  hig  in  t^>    th.it  environment? 

AV-'WKR:     Yes.  hut  it'-,  been  slow  fit  coming.   A  design  has  been  done.   One 
•  •:'  Klaine's  students  this  vear  .ante  to  us  .is  t  practicum  experience  and  did 
design  the  downstairs  .>:  th.it  building  which  ia  for  non-ambulatory  kids. 
1 1 ' :-.    been  iciepted,  there*  *  money  f>r  it,  ^nd   we're  just  waiting  now  for  the 
hospital  to  decide  when  to  d<'  it.   High  school  students  .ire  going  to  come  in 
:r"7i  I ae  outside  to  help  build  it  along  with  the  staff,  so  it  is  in  process. 
However,  t  h.  ambul.it  cf"r\  kids  are  primarily  the  kids  who  still  come  to  the 


s.e  trtung 
t  s  '  v «  ;  t .  - 


ah.   The  •  ne: 

ore  .   Ttu  1 1 
see  i  ii,,  t  he  i  i" 


ire  r<- 1  I  behavior  problems  is  something  that 
In  i  .-  ue  really  concerned  about  that  now  because 
■  rl.  go  d'  'uii  f  he  drain. 


!:  "«  ::u!'iv  st  uden  •  -   i  V< 


it  t  here 


ANSWf'R:     Then  ire  .-i  kids  that  live  in  that  building 

space     .mi      i  us  t      s.iv . 


the  'part  icular 


i.U'r>TION:       rt'i.it      !o    vni    l.iok    f     r    when    you    enter    a    new    setting? 

\\.-WKK:  When    I-di-.-  oss    t  ie    -vstem.it  ic    ob;,ervat.iou   of    behavi  'is   with 

tie    !(.„.hi  rs,     i    relate    t  ••    t  ire--    ii.iMii     things:       1)    the    frequency   of    behavior; 
j)    i  •],.    ,    'u:ext     n    wnich    the   beh.ivior    occurred:    and     1)    the   duration   of    the 
-..,..  ...t.        !hi-,     replies    to       n       behavior    v:i<.t!ft-r     it    need--    t"    he    eliminated 
•  r     ii-tiieved.      A    :>eh  t »■  i ■  - r    '••       itsel!    •   <n    never    he    judged    .i^    normal    or   sub- 
nor-.ii    ii',:cs.v     .".j    re-.'."     ,t     t<     ill.-;,     three    specif:,     things.      One    <>f    the' 
tilings    we    trv    i  i    nav«     our    student-.    J  >    is   ,ic!i,allv    chart    behavior  .which 
tht\    .insider    th*      loa.-r-ii     i'   -ng    th-»-.e    thr.  e    .  rit-  ria.       So   when    thev    eiv 

i     i !je     i'. normal    behaviors,    we    ask    him,    "How 


tn-it    rambling    *pe.-ch     t -.     >ne 


■  f  ten  d  i'.'s  i  t 


i;i   in 


,1. 


given  .!i 


How  long  d'.es  it  last^"   We  ask 


th-se  questions  so  that  "ur  students  le.irn  to  respond  more  than  simply 
naming  behaviors.   We  .ils,.  teach   ur  students  to  do  behavioral  mapping. 
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Behavioral  mapping  is  something  that  is  done  with  a  floor  plan  th.it  you 
have  in  the  location  that  you're  reporting.   You  would  have  a  floor  plan 
and  space  on  it  for  writing  in  the  time,  like  every  15  minutes  doing  an 
observation.   What  we  do  in  behavioral  mapping  is  first  do  a  general 
observation  of  people  in  all  their  settings  and  write  down  all  the  kinds 
of  behaviors  that  you  see  hipponing,  just  generally.   You're  seeing  what 
it  is  that  they're  doing  and  just  sort  of  listing  those  things.   One  of 
the  problems  of  behavioral  mapping  is  that  von  can't  record  everything  all 
the  time.   When  you  look  at  the  behaviors  and  record  what  you  see,  you 
might  have  a  list  of  300  items.   You  and  others  must  pull  out  the  impor- 
tant items.   What  are  the  things  we  want  to  know  raore  about?   What  do 
you  want  to  know?   Do  you  want  to  know  about  frequency  of  interaction? 
Do  you  want  to  know  about  self-abusive  behavior?   Do  you  want  to  know 
when  there  is  flight  behavior?   Do  you  want  to  know  when  there  is  some 
aggressive  activity?   These  are  the  things  that  Eight  seem  to  be  impor- 
tant.  Thus,  the  first  step  in  behavioral  mapping  is  an  inventory  of  all 
,the  behaviors  that  you  see.   Next,  vou  select  the  important  things  that 
you  want  to  "snow  and  you  put  them  into  some  kind  of  categories,  some 
simplified  way.   Then  someone  would  take  data  in  each  of  the  settings 
that  this  person  live..   You  may  be  tracking  a  student  to  see  how  fast 
Jhe.  moves  around.   He  may  never  stop,  never  settle  anywhere.   If  you're 
in  that  room  for r  one  +,jur  doiug  recording  and  you  have  thi-i  incredible 
kind  of  scrawl,  it's  really  clear  that  in  that  ror>a -t he-re__i s  no  place 
for  the  student  to  settle.   If  you  are  doing  a  recording  in  another  room 
and  you  notice  that  the  student  has  some  real  patterns,  there's  some 
settling  here  or  there.   You  have  a  visual  dori>nient  that  proves   the 
superiority  of  one  setting  over  another.   You  can  look  at  those  things 
in  an  environment  that  a  person  is  relating  to.   Where  is  that  person 
attending?   What  is  going  on1   Your  map  gives  you  that  in  some  kind  o(   a 
physical  form.   So  that's  the  notion  of  behavioral  mapping  as  an  aide 
to  systematic  observation.   You  can  keep  this  informs t ion  and  determine 
the  effects  of  .changing  the  environment  upon  student  behavior. 


QUESTION:   How  cm  we  gc  from  a  list  of  objectives  to   a  design  appropriate 
to  those  objectives? 

ANSWER:     There  are  two  things  to  do  after  vou  get  objectives  set:   decide 
what  you  need  and  what  you  have.   Now  what  vou  have  ait:  things  that  already 
exist-*   Thev  have  to  do  with  staff  around  you,  things  in  your  community, 
what  is  available  around  you  as  a  support  svstem.   As  an  example,  in  the 
institution  where  I  worked  there  was  a  uVrmp.   We  got  a  gorgeous  stainless 
steel  tub  which  we  couldn't  possible  pay  for  at  that  dump"?   There  are. 
places  around!   What  kinds  of  things  in  the  community  are  there  as  support? 
There  are  businesses  that  discard  things.   One  of  the  points  in  doing  this 
process  is  not  having  to  wait  to  g<-t  things — get  them  on  vour  own!   There 
are  parents,  service  groups  —  there  are  people  with  projects  looking  to 
give  their  money  to.  the  Kivanis  Club,  etc.,  they  have  m<<nev  to  be  spent 
everv  year,  they  want  to  do  something  good  with  it.   Don't  be  afraid  to 
ask.   Find  the  support.   There  are  higii  school  students  who  need  alter- 
native high  school  options.   Thev  w.mt  to  put  in  the  time  and  it's  really 
a  phenomenal  experience  for  them.   If  you  help  then  .ind  provide  support 
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for  them,  they'll  be  very  reliable.   Colleges,  too,  are  another  way  to 
get  support.  ? 


o  One  closing  thing  when  you  start  thinking  about  making  our  environ- 
ment work  a  little  bit  better  for  the  most  vulnerable  among  us,  it's 
better  for  all  of  us."  We're  all  handicapped,  we  all  would  like  it  to  be 
clearer,  we'd  all  like  to  know  where  you're  supposed  to  be,  what  door  do 
you  go  in.  Sometimes  these  symbols  for  the  bathrooms  keep  getting  cleverer 
and  cleverer  and  I  can't  remember  which  means  female.  So,  again  back  to 
that  personal  thing,  that  is,  it's  not  only  making  it  better  for  "them," 
It's  for  us. 
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PROJECT  MESH 

An  Educational-Based  Service  Deliverv  Hodel  for 
Severely  Handicapped  in  Rural,  Sparsely  Populated  Areas 


During  the  past  decade  many  rural  schools  have  formed  multi-school 
district  cooperatives  in  order  to  efficiently  deliver  special  education 
services  to  children  with  mild  and  moderate  handicaps.   Severely  handi- 
capped students  residing  in  rural  sparsely  populated  areas,  however,  are 
frequently  not  provided  educational  services  by  their  special  educational 
cooperative  programs.   With  the  passage  of  P.L.  94-142  public  schools  will 
by  1978-9,  be  required  to  provide  educational  services  to  all  students 
regardless  of  the  extent  of  their  handicaps. 

The  problems  facing  both  rural  and  metropolitan  schools  in  providing 
services  to  students  with  severe  handicaps  are  essentially  the  same; 
however,  sol'itions  to  these  problems  may  be  quite  different.   Both  the 
rural  and  metropolitan  areas  face  administrative  problems  in  finance, 
manpower,  facilities,  transportation,  as  well  as  instructional  problems 
related  to  serving  persons  with  severe  handicaps.   These  problems  are 
greatly  intensified  and  compounded  in  rural,  sparsely  populated  regions 
of  the  country,  for  the  following  reasons: 

1)  Professional  competencies  associated  with  fields  of  education, 
speech  therapy,  language  development,  adaptive  physical  education, 
physical  therapy,  occupational  therapy,  and  vocational  training 
are  generally  unavailable  in  rural  areas.   If  these  professionals 
are  available,  they  frequently  do  not  have  sufficient  experience 
or  training  in  applying  their  9kills  to  problems  associated  with 
severe  learning  problems. 

2)  The  number  of  students  within  a  multi-school  district  special 
education  cooperative  who  have  severe  emotional  disturbances, 
motor  impairments,  visual  impairments,  language  delays,  speech 
disorders,  or  hearing  impairments  is  exceedingly  small  in  com- 
parison to  metropolitan  school  districts.   In  metropolitan  areas 
there  are  generally  sufficient  number  of  students  to  Justify  a 
number  of  different  specialists  to  serve  as  support  personnel 

to  the  severely  handicapped  educational  programs.  In  rural 
special  education  cooperative  programs,  the  total  number  of 
students  with  one  or  more  severely  handicapping  conditions  is 
frequently  less  than  fifteen.  For  example,  after  extensive 
"child  find"  activities  for  three  years  in  Parsons,  Kansas 
(population  14,000),  only  three  school-aged  severely  handi- 
capped students  were  identified 
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3)  Not  only  are  there  fewer  students  per  school  district  In  rural 
areas,  the  distance  between  the  severely  handicapped  students  and 
their  attendance  center  is  greater  than  in  metropolitan  areas. 
Often  the  distance  between  the  student  and  the  nearest  attendance 
center  which  offers  a  needed  educational  service  is  so  great  that 
it  i9  not  feasible  to  transport  the  student  to  the  appropriate 
site.   Host  special  education  cooperative  districts  include  a 
number  of  smaller  communitites  with  a  distance  of  a  minimum  of 
20-50  miles  between  each  community.   Often  the  distance  between 
students  with  yimilar  needs  is  so  great  that  they  cannot  be 
served  by  the  sane  site. 

4)  The  current  national  trend  toward  declining  student  pouplation 
and  the  resulting  over  supply  of  public  school  facilities  is  not 
evident  in  many  rural  areas.   There  is  a  treud  toward  a  slight 
increase  in  the  number  of  persons  moving  to  rural  settings.   As 
a  result  of  this  lack  of  student  decline,  many  rural  schools  are 
experiencing  a  shortage  of  classroom  space.   This,  coupled  with 
the  current  national  economic  trend  and  the  tendency  of  voters  to 
reject  proposals  for  new  construction  .'or  classrooms  suggest  that 
the  current  "space  crunch"  will  not  improve  in  the  near  future. 
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5)  The  general  shortage  of  trained  manpower  to  serve  persons  with 
severe  handicaps  is  intensified  in  rural  areas.   Though  this  may 
appear  somewhat  inconsistent  with  previous  comnents  regarding 
declining  populations  in  metropolitan  areas,  th-  problem  is  well 
documented  in  the  area  of  rural  medicine.   Thij  difficulty  may 
be  a  function  of  lower  salaries  and/or  the  current  recruiting 
practices  of  rural  school  districts. 

SERVICE  DELIVERY  MODEL 

In  anticipation  of  mardatory  education  for  all  school-aged,  handi- 
cipped  children,  the  Project  for  Model  Education  for  Severely  Handicapped 
(MESH)  was  developed  to  identify  and  address  problems  related  to  the 
delivery  of  educational  services  to  severely  handicapped  students  residing 
in  rural,  sparsely  populated  areas.   By  forming  multi-district  cooperatives, 
rural  schools  throughout  the  nation  have  been  able  to  provide  educational 
programs  for  the  moderately  handicapped.   All  school  districts  in  Kansas, 
for  example,  provide  educational  services  to  all  school-aged,  moderately 
retarded  children. 

Project  MESH  predicted  the  devalopment  of  its  model  on  evidence  that 
public  school  programs  for  severely  and  profoundly  handicapped  children 
from  rural  areas  were  not  likely  unless  these  programs  could  interface 
with  existing  programs  for  moderately  handicapped  students.   Because  of 
the  small  numbers  of  severely  and  profoundly  handicapped  children  in 
rural  areas,  a  separate  educational  program  for  these  students  is  unfeasible. 
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Preliminary  data  compiled  from  extensive  statewide  "child  find"  efforts 
in  Kansas  have  identified  only  50  school-age  unserved  children  who  were 
living  at  home.   This  data  bares  out  the  predication  that  the  number  of 
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school-aged  children  still  requiring  services  is  indeed  small  (Child  Pind, 
January,  1977). 

Another  basic  consideration  in  designing  the  program  model  was  that 
the  training  needs  of  severely  handicapped  and  moderately  handicapped 
children  are  similar  and,  in  many  cases,  are  the  same;  therefore,  educa- 
tion services  could  be  delivered  to  severely  handicapped  students  through 
classrooms,  programs,  personnel,  and  transportation  systems  provided  for 
moderately  handicapped  students.   Appendix  A  provides  a  summary  of  seventy- 
tvo  instructional  training  programs,  many  of  which  include  both  moderately 
and  severely  handicapped  students  enrolled  in  Project  MESH.   (BEH  Valida- 
tion Report,  1977).   By  altering  existing  programs  for  less  severely 
handicapped,  providing  a  system  for  individual  instruction  for  all  students, 
a  well  trained  teaching  and  paraprofessional  staff,  and  by  providing  data 
based  instructions  programs,  most  severely  handicapped  persons  can  receive 
education  programs  within  the  context  of  existing  programs. 

Thus,  the  MESH  model  was  designed  to  benefit  the  severely  handicapped 
student  living  in  rural,  sparsely  populated  areas.   It  established  the 
feasibility  of  utilizing  existing  community  and  school  cooperative  programs 
and  training  for  the  severely  handicapped  student,  without  necessitating 
residential  living  arrangements  or  additional  transportation  systems.   To 
summarize  then  the  major  goals  of  Project  MESH  are  th-eefold: 

1)  Develop  and  implement  training  intervention  and  administrative 
arrangements  to  deliver  comprehensive  educational  services 
designed  to  meet  the  developmental  needs  of  severely  handicapped 
children  and  youth  in  rural,  sparsely  populated  regions  of  Kansas; 

2)  Demonstrate  the  efficacy  of  a  model  education  and  training  program 
in  which  severely  handicapped  students  are  integrated  with  moder- 
ately handicapped  students  and  the  efficacy  of  a  nodel  which 
could  be  replicated  in  rural  school  district  through  the  utili- 
zation of  special  education  cooperatives;  and 

3)  Disseminate  information  about  the  intervention  and  imp  lesser  tat  ion 
strategies  comprising  the  model  program  to  professional  and  non- 
professional personnel  concerned  with  providing  effective  services 
to  severely  handicapped  children  in  rural  areas  around  the  nation. 

TRAINING  DELIVERY  MODEL 

We  have  suggested  that  severely  handicapped  students  can  be  integrated 
into  existing  facilities  serving  the  moderately  retarded  child.   Let  us 
assume  that  a  multi-district  special  education  cooperative  can  provide  an 
integrated  classroom  for  Its'  severely  and  moderately  handicapped  students. 
The  likelihood  is  that  onlv  one  or  possibly  twc  classrooms  will  be  necessary 
if  they  are  strategically  located  within  the  boundaries  of  the  cooperative. 
A  major  drawback,  to  adequa:ely  serving  the  severely  handicapped  student  in 
a  rural  classroom  still  exists,  that  is,  providing  the  teacher  with  adequate 
human  and  curricular  resources.   In  order  to  develop  a  model  which  other 
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communit i tes  could  replicate  or  adapt,  MESH  was  designed  with  features 
corresponding  to  resources  which  are  widely  available  to  public  school 
programs  for  trainable  mentally  retarded  students.   The  typical  resources 
available  would  include  a  certified  teacher,  .ind  three  paraprof essionals 
for  approximately  12  students  or  .1  rat io  of  one  trainer  Co  three  students. 

Most  cooperatives  then  have  the  minimum  resources  available  to  operate 
each  classroom.   These  resources  are  quantitative,  and  they  do  not  account 
for  the  qualitative  measure  of  a  program  for  severely  and  moderately  handi- 
capped children.   At  this  time  we  are  all  aware  of  the  lack  of  systematic 
and  precise  available  curricul.tr  materials  for  the  severely  handicapped 
child.   We  are  also  aw.tre  of  the  limited  fiscal  resources  available  to  pro- 
vide consult ive  and  curriculum  development  services  to  rural  programs. 
We  recognise  that  a  rural  cooperative  will  have  one  or  two  classrooms  which 
require  a  multitude  of  resources  including  programs  and  expertise  in: 
communication,  daily  living,  prevocat ional ,  vocational,  preacademic,  academic 
training  and  physical  and  occupational  therapy.   It  is  highly  unlikely  that 
any  one  feather  will  possess  all  these  competencies  indepth  and  thus  an 
alternative  means  of  obtaining  these  skills  is  necessary  to  deliver  an 
appropriate  (as  defined  by  P.  I..  94-142)  educational  service. 

It  is  likely  that  physical  and  occupational  therapy  services  can  be 
contracted  with  hospitals  and  other  agencies.   The  needs  of  students  requiring 
physical  and  occupational  therapy  services  can  be  met  through  teacher  and 
paraprof ess ional  trainers. 

The  need  for  continued  curriculum  development  planning  and  child  pro- 
gress measurement  (again  P. I..  94-142)  is  not  so  easily  accomplished.   The 
complexity  of  meeting  each  child's  individual  needs  in  terms  of  communication, 
daily  living,  vocational,  preacademic,  and  academic  training  requires  the 
assistance  of  specialists  in  these  areas.   Typically,  these  specialists  are 
non-existent  in  rural  areas,  but  the  technology  does  exist  or  is  under 
development  in  other  areas.   The  problefl!  then  Is  how  does  a  special  education 
cooperative  obtain  these  personnel?   Most  cooperatives  are  already  fiscally 
overburdened,  but  P. L.  94-142  speaks  to  quality  as  well  as  quantity  in  terms 
of  individual  needs  and  child  progress,  presenting  a  dilemma  of  exasperating 
magnitude.  • 

Project  MKSH  has  worked  with  two  training  delivery  models  in  an  attempt 
to  determine  an  adequate  means  of  providing  classrooms  with  quality  resources. 
During  the  first  year  of  the  project,  ^taff  resources  were  organized  into 
three  departments  (communication,  academic,  and  survival  skills),  each  re- 
sponsible for  specific  subdomains  of   the  curriculum,  thus  allowing  the  staff 
to  concentrate  on  fewer  curriculum  areas.   Path  department  developed  It's 
respective  curriculum  area  bv  adapting  or  modifying  existing  instructional 
programs  or  by  developing  new  ones  under  the  guidance  of  specialists.   In 
addition  each  department  was  responsible  for  training  students  in  its' 
respective  curriculum  area. 

Under  the  departmental  structure  each  classroom  teacher  was  responsible, 
to  the  academic  specialist,  each  paraprofessiona 1  skill  trainer  was  respon- 
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sible  to  the  daily  living  and  vocational  specialist,  and  each  communication 
technician  was  respons  ible  Co  ihe  communication  specialist.   Therefore,  each 
trainer  was  responsible  tor  a  specific  element  or  elements  of  the  curriculum 
under  the  direction  ol  a  resource  area  specialist.   Tills  model  permitted  each 
trainer  to  become  on  expert  in  one  area  and  to  continue  developing  needed 
curriculum.   The  department  model  relieved  the  teacher  of  the  responsibility 
of  becoming  an  tndepth  expert  in  every  area  of  the  curriculum  and  simplified 
the  process  of  curriculum  development,  error  analysis  and  program  modification. 

The  departmental  model,  which  is  an  Intrarelated  training  model,  has 
the  advantages  of  "dividing"  the  curriculum  into  segments  at  the  department 
level  and  having  persons  who  are  assigned  to  this  department  responsible 
for  isolated  components  of  the  curriculum.   This  approach  allows  the  staff 
to  specialize  in  a  small  component  of  the  student^s  Individual  Education 
Plan.   The  obvious  disadvantage  of  this  approach  is  that  it  is  difficult 
to  prevent  the  student  from  becoming  compartmentalized  and  his  program  from 
becoming  fragmented  or  intrarelated.   Project  MESH  began  with  an  Intrarelated 
training  model  initially  for  staff  training  and  to  develop  a  basic  curriculum. 
Once  staff  were  specialized  and  a  basic  curriculum  was  developed,  an  inter- 
related model  was  adopted.   This  approach  allowed  for  departmental  staffing 
patterns,  yet  encouraged  more  interact  ions  between  training  programs  and 
thus  offered  more  opportunities  for  the  student  to  receive  reinforcement 
under  a  variety  «»f  different  stimulus  conditions.   The  impetus  for  this 
change  was  the  realization  that  language  skills  learned  In  one  structure 
were  not  being  used  In  other  settings  within  the  school.   To  get  language 
generalization  between  settings  at  school  required  that  trainers  from  the 
other  settings  become  knowledgeable  of  the  language  skills  being  trained. 
If  a  child  can  make  the  response,  "l  want  soap,",,  under  the  stimulus  condi- 
tions presented  by  a  communicat Ion  trainer,  he  is  meeting  one  training 
objective;  but  unless  the  child  can  make  the  same  response  under  the  stimulus 
condition  presented  by  the  daily  living  skill  trainer  when  teaching  hand- 
washing, mediated  generalization  of  skills  from  one  content  training  to 
.mother  has  not  occurred.   In  this  case  a  significant  training  objective 
for  the. student  will  not  have  been  met.   In  an  Intrarelated  model,  condi- 
tions are  not  systematically  arranged  for  the  student  to  generalize  a 
skill  learned  in  one  setting  to  another  and  thus,  the  prubabllit\  Is 
lessened.   The  departmental  model ,  or  Intrarelated  model,  tends  to  decrease 
the  probability  that  Interrelated  training  will  occur  since  the  stall  Is 
accountable  for  isolated  curriculum  areas. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  pitfall  of  intrarelated  training  the  project 
is  focusing  on  a  revised  training  delivery  model  which  Is  best  described 
as  Interrelated.   Implementation  of  tills  adjusted  structure  has  required 
considerable  redirection  of  staff  and  staff  responsibility  within  Project 
MF.SH.   An  interdisciplinary  team  consisting  of  each  department  head  and 
the  project  director  was  formed  to  accomplish  an  interrel at  ion  of  depart- 
ments and  their  training  function.   The  Interdisciplinary  tc.im  serves  t.i 
interrelate  all  aspects'  <>f  student  training  and  program  management  bv 
coordinating  the  following  functions: 
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1)  Student  assessment  and  reassessment 

2)  Student  programming  and  repronramming 
J)  Data  analysis 

4)  Program  development 

5)  Behavioral  control 


,.-.  '.' 


In  order  to  meet  these  responsibilities  a  major- role  of  the  inter- 
disciplinary resource  team  is»  to  develop,  adapt,  and  revise  curriculum 
materials  to  meet  the  needs  of  each  student  in  each  classroom.   Each 
classroom  in  the  program  Is  organized  with  a  training  team  which  works 
with  their  respective  counterparts  From  the  interdisciplinary  resource 
team  to  develop  and  maintain  training  systems.   For  example,  the  parapro- 
fessional  cornnun Icat ion  technician  in  each  classroom  is  accountable  to 
the  communication  resource  team  specialist  and  is  responsible  for  outlining 
the  communication  needs  for  each  student  and  assures  that  all  communication 
skill-,  are  generalized  to  «ther  training  settings,  and  reinforced  when 
spontaneously  emitted. 


Y 


In  summary,  the  interdisciplinary  team  approach  to  training  provides 
a  feasible  means  for  multi-district  cooperatives  to: 

I)  I'ool  limited  fiscal  resources  with  other  multi-district  coopera- 
tives to  obtain  a  core  specialist  stall  thus,  spreading  their 
resources  across  enough  students  to  reduce  cost. 


! 


2)  Develop  an  extensive  curriculum  hase. 

i)  Reduce  the  need  for  teachers  and  paraprofessionals  to  become 
experts  in  every  specialized  curriculum  area  leaned  lately. 

A)  Assess  and  prepare  appropriate  individual  educational  plans  for 
each  sludunt. 


">)  Collect  and  centralize  student  progress  data  which,  through  error 
analysis  can  be  used  to  Improve  the  quality  of  the  curriculum 
and  hence,  increase  the  probability  that  each  student  will  receive 
an  appropriate  educational  program. 

6)  Assure  the  mediation  of  training  in  each  curriculum  area  to 

Increase  general  laed  usage  of  skills  in  all  (raining  conditions. 


CURRICULUM  DKSItiN 
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The  MKS1I  curriculum  is  based  on  a  number  of  specific  assumptions 
related  to "good  teaching  practice! 

1)  Every  student  has  a  right  to  an  appropriate  individual  interrelated 
educat  iona 1  plan. 

2)  Assessment  of  student  needs  and  progress  must  be  Indepth  and  ongoing. 
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3)  Training  must  be  systematic,  sequential,  and  data-based  to  assure 
continuous  student  progress. 

4)  The  general izabi 1  it y  of  skills  must  be  given  priority. 

5)  Generic  competencies  which  do  nol  require  students  to  be  trained 
on  each  individual  skill  are  t  ra  In  ijig—pf  lor  it  ies  because  each 
student  cannot  learn  every  I mJJ-vTdiia  1  skill. 

The  first  consideration  in  developing  specific  training  content  has 
been  to  meet  the  needs  of  each  student  at  MESH.   Kor  this  reason  some  areas 
of  the  curriculum  have  been  developed  to  a  greater  degree  than  others.   The 
curriculum  outlines  presented  in  this  Chapter  represent  the  specific  needs 
of  the  MESH  student  population  and  are  not  intended  to  be  genera  I i/ih le  to 
all  populations  of  students.   The  programs  are  meant  to  represent  a  founda- 
tion on  which  other  professionals  may  modify  and  elaborate  on,  to  meet  the 
specific  n^eds  of  t'helr'  students.   The  major  components  of  the  MESH  curricu- 
lum are  out  lined  /in  the  following  section  and  provides  a  broad  outline  of 
each  curricular/Jomain  including  communication,  survival  and  academic 
content . 

COMMUNICATK 

The  majority  of  severely  handicapped  persons  display  a  lack  of  overt 
languageyor  at  least  a  deficient  or  delayed  language  system.   Since  our 
society /is  a  verbal  society,  the  absence  of  a  communication  system  may 
characterize,  a  person  as  being  "handicapped"  mor  •  than  any  other  behavior. 
Without  a  communication  system  the  severely  handicapped  student  cannot 
exprt/ss  Ills  wants,  needs,  feelings  and  relationships  with  others;  and  his 
progress  In  other  skills  will  most  lik'ely  he  decreased.   The  acquisition  of 
lat/guage  is  a  complex  process  that  Is  crucially  related  to  the -student 's 
cognitive  perceptual  growth  and  his  interaction  in  an  environment  of  objects, 
events  and  relations.   Therefore,  language  cannot  be  trained  in  a  sterile 
environment  or  as  an  isolated  sk i 1 1 .   A  student's  language  training  program 
must  incorporate  the  content  and  skills  from  the  self-help,  domest le  and 
academic  programs,  and  in  turn,  those  programs  must  utilize  the  student's 
communication  system  to  extend  t  hi-  student's  trained  language  behaviors 
into  his  da  i ly  I Ife. 

The  four  ma jor  aspects  of  the  development  of  a  student *s  "common teat  Ion 
program  are:  // 

1)  Determining  a  language  modal Itv. 

2)  Determining  the  function.-,  of  language. 

3)  Determining  the  semant ie  retat ions  (meaning). 

4)  Determining  the  grammar  (vocabulary  and  syntax). 

Assessment 

Only  a  few  standardized  language  tests  are  administered  during  the 
course  of  training.   In  general  the  results  of  these  tests  show  how  a 
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student's  scores  compare  to  the  scores  obtained 
not  Indicate  specific  training  objectives.  Asso 
as  it  relates  to  training,  therefore,  the  conten 
has  to  be  specified  by  the  results  of  the  assess 
cation  assessment  system  used  hv  Project  Ml'.SH  is 
structured  and  structured  setting. 

A  student's  assessment  includes  assessing  t 
o(  language,  the  semantic  relations,  and  the  tin 
are  displayed.  These  behaviors  are  assessed  by 
1)  a  checklist.  2)  general  tests,  and  1)  specifi 
of  assessment  tests  are  directly  related  hut  dlf 
beginning  with  the  criterion  based  checklist  whi 
pr.tesl  or  baseline  measures. 

The  communication  checklist  Is  a  criterion 
vldes  the  language  trainer  with  observational  da 
more  precise  tests.   The  checklist  is  completed 
with  the  student,  such  as  a  parent  or  classroom 
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from  normal  children  and  do 
ssment  Is  Important  only 
t  ind  sequence  of  training 
ment  process.   The  comraunl- 
conducted  In  both  non- 


he  developmental  functions 
guistic  structures  which 
a  battery  of  three  tests: 
c  tests.   The  three  types 
fer  in  decree  of  precision 
eh  leads  to  more  specific 


reference  test  that  pro- 
ta  that  Is  used  to  select 
by  a  person  who  is  familiar 
teacher. 


The  checklist  assesses:   I)  non language  behaviors  that  are  Important 
In  designing  a  training  program  for  the  specific  student  being  assessed. 
2)    pr»language  behaviors  that  reflect  the  student's  cognitive  skills,  3)  be- 
haviors that  are  necessary  for  determining  the  child's  language  modality* 
4)  the  functions  of  communication  lh.it  are  displayed  by  the  student  and 
the  grammatical  complexity  of  the  student's  language. 
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General  Assessment  Battery;   The  data  from  the  checklist  is  analyzed 
•  ind  from  th.it  information  a  corpus  of  tests  is  selected  from  the  General 
Assessment  Battery.   This  battery  of  test  contains  approximately  60 
behaviors  which  were  selected  from  the  more  critical  behaviors  listed  on 
the  checklist.   The  General  Assessment  Raltery  is  divided  into  five  major 
areas  which  correspond  to  the  communication  programs  that  are  available. 
These  assessment  categories  are: 

\)  K.irlv  Conceptual  Assessment 

2)  Pre  language  Assessment 

J)  Karlv  Language  Assessment 

4)  K.irlv  Intermediate  Language  Assessment 

b)  Late  Intermediate  Assessment 
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The  individual  tests  within  ejeh  category  are  arranged  in  a  hierarchy 
from  easv  to  more  difficult  skills.   Each  tost  contains  ten  to  twenty  test 
Items  jnd  gives  a  percentage  score  which  Is  graphically  plotted  on  the 
speech  and  language  profile.   Specific  criterion  levels  are  given  to  deter- 
mine If  the  student  needs  training  In  a  specific  area  or  if  further  testing 
is  necessary.   Test  results  o!  the  Checklist  and  Preianguage  Assessment  are 
used  to  determine  if  the  student  is  a  candidate  for  the  oral  or  nonoral 
language  strands  of  the  communication  training  program.   Test  results  in  the 
receptive  component  oi    the  K.irlv  Intermediate  Language  Training  and  further 
specific  pretests  determine  a  feasible  communication  modality  far  the  student. 
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and  assesses  the  grammatical  aspects  of  language. 

The  general  assessment  battery  is  completed  when  the  student  perform1; 
below  20t  correct  responses  on  five  consecutive  expressive  tests  and  at 
chance  level  on  five  consecutive  receptive  tests. 

Pretests:   The  pretests  are  administered  to  determine  the  sped  fit- 
programs  that  are  to  be  trained  and  the  stimulus,  conditions  that  are 
appropriate  for  initial  training.   For  Instance,  If  the  Checklist  results  s 
show  that  a  student  is  displaying  the  Early  Conceptual  behaviors,  and  is  • 
nonverbal  but  does  not  display  the  receptive  behaviors  listed  In  the  Enrlv 
Language  Training,  additional  testing  would  determine  if  the  student  has: 

1)  The  finer  visual  perceptual  prerequisites  for  the  written  program, 

2)  Motor  skills  necessary  for  the  signing  program,  or 

3)  A  symbolic  abstraction  and  the  ability  to  discriminate  pictures 
that  are  object-referents. 

If  the  student  does  not  demonstrate  fine  visual  perceptual  skills, 
but  does  show  the  basic  motor  movements  for  signing,  other  pretests  will 
be  given  to  assess  if  the  student: 

1)  Can  approximate  the  initial  signs  when  a  model  is  presented.-    t 

2)  Can  maintain  a  handshaped  model. 

3)  Resists  handshaplng. 

Spontaneous  speech  samples  are  also  used  to  gain  additional  information 
concerning  a  student's  level  of  language  functioning.   The  information  on 
both  the  structured  and  nonst ructured  tests  are  compiled  and  analyzed  to 
determine  the  developmental  functions  of  language,  the  semantic  relations 
and  the  linguistic  structures  that  the' student  displays. 

CorauBunlcat  Ion  Training  Programs 

The  general  outline  of  the  rommunIc.it  Ion  curriculum  is  shown  In  Table  I. 
When  a  student  enters  the  program,  the  batterv  of  training-related  assessment 
tests  are  administered.   If  the  student  does  not  display  the  behaviors 
within  the  Earlv  Conceptual  Training  program,  he  Is  placed  In  training  at 
that  level.   The  ainlyfils  of  the  student's  acquisition  in  that  program  and 
continued  assessment  data  .ire  used  to  determine  the  modal i„y  of  communi- 
cation to  be  Bsed  with  tuat  specific  student.   The  curriculum  of  programs 
are  divided  Into  four  basic  programs: 

1)  Oral  training  program  (speech), 

2)  Written  training  program, 

3)  Manual  signing  program,  and 

s)  Picture-cue  communicator  training  program. 

The  linguistic  skills  the  student  learns  within  each  n(    those  programs 
are  the  same,  whether  the  student  is  talking  or  signing. 
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Far  ly  Concept  uj  1  Tra  _i  njng :   The  Early  Conceptual  program  is  the  first 
program  within  the  communication  continuum.   The  program  emphasizes  the 
earlier  developing  skills  the  student  must  learn  in  manipulating  and  inter- 
acting with  objects  and  people.   The  skills  trained  withing  this  program 
are  prerequisite  for  the  other  training  programs.   The  student  must  demon- 
strate these  skills  or  be  trained  on  these  skills  before  entering  the  other 
programs.   Many  of  these  programs  are  similar  to  those  in  the  academic  and 
motor  are. is  because  they  are  prerequisite  to  a  number  of  later  skills. 
The  training  in  these  areas  are  specifically  coordinated  with  the  other 
training  teams. 


t 


Modalities  for  Comnum  icat  ion :   In  past  ye.:rs  speech  was  often  used  as 
being  synonymous  wiih  language  an.i  if  a  student  was  nonverbal,  speech, 
rather  than  language,  was  emphasized  in  the  student's  training  program. 
Recently,  those  Involved  In  language  training  have  recognized  that  language 
modalities  other  than  speech  should  be  available  to  the  severely  handicapped 
st  dent  (Vlcker,  197i).   Many  of  the  severely  handicapped  students  display 
an  or.il  -motor  involvement,  a  hearing  loss  or  other  factors  that  indicate 
that  they  may  require  a  long  and  intensive  program.   Many  of  the  severely 
and  profoundly  handicapped  persons  may  never  acquire  speech  due  to  servere 
motor  impairment.   However,  these  students  should  have  training  in  order 
ro  communicate  in  a  nonspeech  mode.   Therefor*-,  one  of  the  primary  goals 
within  the  commun icat ion  curriculum  Is  determining  a  communicat ion  modality 
for  each  individual  student. 
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One  oral  program  and  three  nonoral  programs  are  contained  within  the 
communication  continuum.   The  nonoral  programs  are: 

1 )  Ur It  ten  program 

2)  Manual  signing  program 
\)    Picture  Communicator 

The  hierarchy  of  the  non-verbal  programs  is  sequenced  according  to  their 
relationships  to  the  adult  language  systems  and  according  to  th«  extent 
to  which  they  can  be  expanded. 

Written  Projjrajn:   The  written  program  is  the  highest  in  terms  of  level 
of  difflcTiftyT  But,  if  the  student  displays  the  prerequisite  skills,  the 
written  modality  of  communication  offers  the  advantages  of  being  understood 
readily  bv  adults  and  producing  a  permanent  product.   The  written  system 
rn.iv  be  limited  at  first,  consisting  primarily  of  single  word  cards.   As 
the  language  content  is  expanded,  the  student  learnr.  the  semantic  relations 
and  the  svntax  at  the  two-word,  then  thr.ee-word  level. 

Manual  S  i ^n  irrg_  P r ojjr a jn :   Certain  advantages  and  disadvantages  are 
inherenV  within  the  manual  signing  system  just  as  thev  are  present  in  other 
nonoral  svstems.   The  primary  advantage  of  the  signing  program  is  its 
potential  for  spontaneous  communication.   Appropriate  communicative  features, 
such  as  f.icial  expressions  and  eye  contact  can  be  maintained  throughout  the 
communication  exchange.   The  transmission  time  is  short,  providing  an 
efficient  means  of  communication  for  student,  trainer,  and  listener.   To 
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be  Afunctional ,  however,  the  receiver  must  be  familiar  with  the  system  and 
the  response  topography  must  be  available  to  the  student  before  the  svstem 
can  be  utilized  in  an  effective  manner.   Initially,  the  need  lo  train 
teachers  and  parents  may  seem  to  be  a  disadvantage,  but  since  the  manual 
sign  language  functions  as  a  novel  language  svstem  for  the  teachers  and 
parents,  it  may  help  them  to  serve  as  better  language  trainers.   Initial 
observational  data  collected  in  our  classrooms  shows  that  the  teachers 
attend  to  the  student's  signs,  prompt  the  correct  signs  and  expanded  the 
vocabulary  of  signs  significantly  more  than* the  oral  correlates  .presented 
by  the  verbal  students.   The  teacher  becomes  more  aware  of  the  student's 
language  and  communicates  with  him  at  his  level  of  functioning. 

The  manual  signing  program  is  designed  to  serve  three  functions: 

1)  A  language  system 

2)  A  speech  initiator 

3)  A  language  facilitator 

The  first  two  components  are  designed  specifically  for  the  severely  non- 
verbal child.   The  third  component,  using  manual  signine  as  a  language 
facilitator,  is  utilized  primarily  with  the  students  who  have  some  verbal 
language.-  It  is  used  as  a  prompt  to  enhance  the  acquisition  of  the  verbal 
elements. 


For  the  mos 
non-verbal  child 
Signed  Engl ish. 
regional,,  just  a 
signs  with  the  s 
deaf  signers.   S 
it  was  not  selec 
sign  is  trained 
sign  combination 
signs  as  a  gloss 
often  functions 
different  svntax 
children  who  are 
using  signs. 


t  part,  the  lexicon,  used  in  the  manual  sign  svstem  for 
ren  is  selected  from  the  American  Sign  Language  (AS"I  )  .ind 

However,  there  are  sign  variations  in  ASI.  th.it  mav  be 
s  there  are  dialect  variations  in  the  English  language,  so 
ame  meaning  may  not  he  produced  in  the  same  wav  even  bv 
ince  the  ASE  syntax  is  different  t rom  the  English  svntax, 
ted  as  the  syntax  system  for  our  signing  program.   Each 
as  equivalent  ti  a  written  Engl ish  gloss  of  that  sign  and 
s  are  constructed  as  early  developing  structures.   Training 

of  English  is  done  for  two  reasons.   First,  the  system 
as  a  speech  initiator,  and  it  is  felt  that  training  two 

systems  may  be  confusing  to  the  child.   Second,  verbal 

learning  English  syntax,  are  around  nonverbal  children 


Nonoral  Communicator;   The  non-oral  communicator  program  is  similar 
to  the  written  program,  except  that  pictures  are  substituted  inplace  of 
written  words.   Small  pictures  representing  the  vocabulary  (nouns,  verbs, 
etc.)  are  used  via  a  communication  board  or  a  mechanical  system.   This 
system  presents  some  disadvantages  because  it  may  not  be  readily  in  reach 
when  the  student  desires  to  initiate  communication.   If  the  student  is  not 
arabula  torv,  the  communicator  can  be  attached  lo  the  student's  wh.ee  ietiai  r. 
Students  with  poor  motor  control  may  be  trained  to  -t»se  a    head  stylus  o" 
touch-plates  for  a  response  modality. 
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Pre language;   The  pre- language  program  is  designed  to  train  a  student 
with  limited  vocalizations  to  produce  a  set  of  nouns.   The  .sounds  that  the 
student  initially  products  are  paired  with  objects  in  order  to  give  meaning 
to  the  student's  vocalizations.   Motokinesrhet ic  techniques  are  used  to  aid 
the  student  in  emitting  additional  vowels  and  consonants.   Shaping  procedures 
arc  used  to  train  the  student  to  more  closely  approximate  the  phonetically 
correct  word.   For  some  students,  manual  signs  are  used  as  prompts  and  the 
student  is  trained  to  rhythmically  pair  the  sign  with  the  work  production. 
The  student  is  Initially  trained  to  produce  words  that  are  monosyllabic  or 
repetitive  bisy liable  and  contain  vowel-consonant-vowel  combinations.   The 
initial  set  of  words  are  selected  from  within  the  criterion  of  functional 
words  from  sounds  the  student  can  Imitate  and  from  earlier  developing 
phonemes. 


/ 


Early  Language  Training  Program:   The  Early  Language  Training  program 
is  designed  to  expand  the  student's  vocabulary  and  to  increase  intelligi- 
bility.  The  semantic:  organization  of  the  lexical  items  is  refined  and 
additional  examples  of  semantic  functions  are  presented  and  expanded.   The 
basic  grammatical  relationships  are  trained  and  additional  content  words 
are  incorporated  within  the  basic  structure.   The  student  also  learns  to 
use  the  trained  structures  to  express  a  number  of  different  language  function. 
A  social  communication  system  is  introduced  early  within  this  program.   The 
student  is  also  required  to  give  appropriate  responses  to  "vh"  questions 
during  the  Early  Language  program.   The  specific  training  stimuli  are  . 
arranged  for  contrast  in  order  for  the  student  to  rearrange  the  word  order 
into  different  synt.utic  structures  with  different  meanings.   After  the 
student  has  completed  the  Early  Language  program,  he  Is  placed  in  the  Early 
Intermediate  language  Training  program. 
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Fa r 1 y  I n t ermgd ia t e  Language  Training:   The  length  of  the  student's 
utterances  are  extended  by  expanding  the  classes  of  content  words  and  intro- 
ducing function  words.   At  this  stage  the  student  learns  to  incorporate 
Internal  markers  of  questions  and  negation  into  his  utterances.   He  also 
learns  to  incorporate  Internal  markers  of  questions  and  negation  into  his 
utterances.   He  also  learns  to  use  the  optional  replacesive  pronouns  and 
to  use  .1  variety  of  different  utterances  for  the  same  communicative  function. 


Train  inj£ 


Once  the  student  variables  and  environmental  variables  have  been 
determined  and  the  initial  objectives  have  been  outlined,  the  training 
setting,  training  techniques  and  materials  are  selected  for  the  student. 
Both  structured  and  non-structured  environments  are  used  for  the  training 
settings.   The  communication  area  is  defined  as  the  structured  environment. 
The  structured  component  of  training  is  designed  to  arrange  conditions  to 
control  the  context  of  communication  and  thus,  predict  the  probability  of 
a  type  of  response  occurring.   Structured  training  also  provides  the  student 
with  the  opportunity  to. respond  more  frequently.   However,  the  trainer  takes 
advantage  and  encourages  each  spontaneous  utterance  of  the  student  so  that 
the  setting  is  not  artificial  and  static. 
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The  classroom  is  defined  as  the  primary  non-structured  setting,  although 
other  training  areas  also  are  utilized  as  non-structured  settings.   The 
student  thus  learns  that  language  is  required  in  a  number  of  settings  and 
is  to  be  directed  to  a  number  of  listeners. 


A  variety  of  techniques  are  used  among  the  training  programs  within 
the  student's  training  program.   Many  of  these  techniques  are  general  and 
operated  across  each  training  task;  others  are  more  specific  and  are  utilized 
only  for  certain  tasks.   We  do  not  suggest  that  one  set  of  procedures  must 
be  Incorporated  into  training  for  the  formulation  of  an  effective,  efficient 
program.   Combinations  of  different  procedures  have  been  found  to  be  effec- 
tive in  training  both  similar  and  dissimilar  behaviors.   Certain  procedures 
may  be  effective  but  not  practical  in  terms  of  some  training  models. 
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The    following   general    procedures  are   used    for    tr. lining    in    the   communi- 
cation programs: 

1)  Stimulus-response-reinforcement  paradigm 

2)  Comprehension,  referential  initalici  and  pi";  J  a'*  I  Ion  format 

3)  Concurrent  training 
A)  Prompts 

5)  Grammatically  progressive  expansions 

6)  Specific  criterion  levels 

7)  Magnitude  of  reinforcement 

A  variety  of  different  types  of  materials  are  used  in  student  programs. 
Spontaneous  and  "arranged"  events  are  the  most  natural  stimuli  and  the 
most  inexpensive.   However,  waiting  for  each  natual  stimulus  to  occur  may 
take  time  and  controlling  the  response  mav  he  difficult.   A  certain  amount 
of  natural  stimuli  must  be  utilized,  however,  if  the  student  is  to  use 
spontaneous  language  in  non-training  settings.   Pictures  and  slides  depleting 
a  student,  his  peers,  and  his  environment  are  often  used  for  training 
materials  and  in  some  individualized  prograns  purchased  materials  and  1 ino 
drawings  are  used.   Materials  and  events  were  interchanged  to  maintain 
student  interest.   Materials  often  varied  somewhat  amon^  specific  children 
since  each  child  had  specific  interests  and  preferences,.   The  most  important 
"material"  can  be  the  trainer,  and  his  ability  to  relate  the  objectives  of 
the  program  to  each  child's  needs  and  responses. 

• 
SURVIVAL  SKILLS 


There  are  no  generally  accepted  procedures  for  assessing  a  student's 
training  needs  in  the  survival  skill  curriculum  content  areas.   A  variety 
of  behavioral  checklists  are  available  and  can  be  useful  in  identifying 
potential  training  objectives.   However,  the  selection  and  ordering  of  these 
target  behaviors  remiins  primarily  a  subjective-  judgment  of  the  school  per- 
sonnel and  the  parents.   In  deciding  which  of  the  myriir)  of  training  needs 
were  to  be  formal lv  included  on  a  student's  Individual  Educational  Plan 
(IEP),  the  project  considered  the  following: 

1)  Survival  skills  ordered  in  an  easy-to-hard   sequence  so  that  each 
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successive  training  program  adds  to  the  chain  of  behaviors  required 
to  complete  a  long  term  objective.   This  strategy  reduces  the 
number  of  new  skills  that  the  student  needs  to  learn  in  order  to 
complete  the  next  higher  training  program. 

2)  Curriculum  content  areas  in  which  the  normal  developmental  sequence 
Is  well  documented  (i.e.,  language  development).   A  developmental 
model  is  used  to  order  training  prior  it ies.   For  older  students  a 
normal  developmental  sequence  frequently  cannot  be  followed.   For 
example,  in  the  area  of  fine  motor  coordination  a  primary  age 
student  may  benefit  from  a  training  sequence  of  toy  assembly  which 

*        Involves  fine  motor  skills  such  as  using  different  type  of  grasps, 
coordinat ing  both  hands,  discriminating  placement  of  objects,  and 
screwing  parts  together.   A  high  school  student  would  receive 
similar  training  but  the  task  may  be  a  small  bench  assembly  task 
in  a  vocational  training  sequence. 

3)  Evaluation  of  the  entire  school  or  a  sample  of  the  school  to  deter- 
mine the  training  sequence  when  neither  normal  developmental  sequences 
nor  an  easy-to-hard  continuum  is  available  within  a  curriculum  con- 
tent area.   By  ordering  the  training  items  by  the  percentage  of  the 
sample  that  need  training  on  each  item,  one  can  then  determine  an 
easy-to-hard  sequence.   For  example,  if  90  percent  of  the  sample 
needs  training  on  one  skill  and  only  10  percent  need  training  on 
another,  the  10  percent  skill  would  be  considered  less  difficult 

than  the  90  percent  skill. 

4)  Older  students  who  have  fewer  training  davs  regaining  during  their 
public  school  courses;  for  these  students  the  decision  concerning 
what  to  teach  becomes  more  subjective  and  less  developmental.   In 
these  cases,  one  needs  to  predict  the  demands  of  the  environment 
in  which  the  student  will  find  himself  once  he  leaves  school  and 
to  select  the  skills  believed  to  be  most  critical  for  successful 
entry  into  that  environment.   For  example,  the  normal  developmental 
sequence  and/or  ar^  easy-to-hard  continuum  may  suggest  that  the 
high  school  student  needs  to  le.irn  basic  arithmetic  concepts  before 
learning  to  prepare  food  items.   In  this  case,  the  IEP  may  be 
written  to  teach  specific  food  preparation  skills  without  completing 
the  entire  developmental  sequence  related  to  functional  math. 

A  number  of  available  beh.ivioral  checklists  are  used  which  provide  an 
assessment  of  several  domains  and  suhdomains  as  well  as  a  number  of  specific 
skills  within  >j<ic\\   subdomain.   Project  MF.SI1  uses  three  instruments  in  the 
assessment  process: 

1)  Camelot  Behavioral  Checklist  (Foster,  1974) 

2X.  Topeka  Association  for  Retarded  Children  Assessment  System  (Sailor  - 
'-../'■•    and  Mix,  1,97  5) 

3)  Portage  Project  Checklist  (Shearer,  et  al,  1970) 

These  three  basic  instruments,  witli  considerations  described  above,  provide 
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a  continuum  of  general  assessment.   The  CBC  provides  general  functioning 
Information  for  older  students.   The  TARC  is  appropriate  for  younger,  more 
severe/profound  students.   Although  not  specifically  designed  for  severe/ 
profound  students,  the  Portage  does  provtde  information  concerning  early 
developing  skills.   The  skills  Identified  from  the  checklist  are  then 
included  as  part  of  the  student's  Individual  educational  plan  in  the  area 
of  survival  skills. 


Modality 

The  primary  modality  for  training  programs  in  domestic,  cooking  and 
vocational  skills  is  visual.   The  visual  stimulus  format  can  provide  a 
functional  system  similar  in  function  to  that  of  written  Vords.   The  visual 
stimulus  provides  an  SD  for  doing  the  task  pictured.   Each  step  in  a  task 
Is  sequenced  into  a  series  of  pictures  which  the  student  follows  as  he 
completes  a  task  to  its  terminal  behavior.   The  picture  sequence  is  bound 
into  a  book  format  which  can  he  used  as  an  instructional  tool. 


Visual  Stimulus  Training 

Not  all  children  will  readily  use  a  visual  strategy  to  acquire  Infor- 
mation to  complete  a  task.   Many  students  require  training  to  use  visual 
stimuli.   A  prerequisite  training  prograa  lias  been  developed  to  teach 
students  a  visual  learning  strategy.  .  The  program  uses  a  raatch-to-sample 
strategy  to  train  severely  handicapped  learners  to  interpret  pictures. 
This  program  begins  with  matching  single  objects  to  single  pictures,  then 
proceeds  to  sequencing  objects  left  to  right,  as  they  are  sequenced  in 
pictures.   The  final  step  is  positioning  objects  in  relation  to  each  other 
as  they  are  shown  In  pictures  or  performing  an  action  with  the  object,  such 
as  placing  an  object  in,  on,  under,  or  beside  other  objects.   (For  a  more 
detailed  description  see.  Teaching  Survival  Skills  to  Students  with  Moderate 
and  Severe  Handicaps,  Spellman,  C.R.,  et  al,  in  Snell,  M.  E.  (Ed.)  Systomnl ic 
Instruction  of  the  Moderately,  Severe  and  Profoundly  Handicapped.   Columbus, 
Ohio:   Charles  E.  Kerrell  (in  preparation). 
•  v 

Survival  Skills  Training  Programs  ,, 

Table  2  provides  an  overview  of  the  survival  skills  curriculum. 
Classes  of  programs  are  listed  according  to  domain  end  level.   The  currl-  * 
culum  is  further  divided  into  five  levels  with  Level  I  being  the  lowest 
behavior  level.*  Each  class  Is  divided  into  subdoroalns.   Within  each  sub- 
domain  specific  programs  have  been  designed  to  teach  targeted  skill  deficits. 

Sel f-Help:  Programs  in  this  area  Include  eating,  dressing,  and  personal 

hygiene  skills.  Each  program  consists  of  a  task-analyzed  sequence.   The 

steps  are  broken  down  into  observable  behaviors  which  culminate  in  completion 
of  the  task.  f 

Cooking:   The  Project  MESH  cooking  progr.ims  use  visual  stimulus  instruc- 
tional materials  for  meal  preparation.   Meal  preparation  is  a  complex  area 
for  training  because  of  the  number  and  scope  of  behaviors  necessary  to  cook 
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balanced  meals.   Some  of  the  programs  also  have  intensive  training  pro- 
cedures supplemented  as  a  branching  strategy.   Some  skills  such  as  pouring, 
using  can  openers,  and  stirring  require  additional  training  through  branch- 
ing programs. 

The  cook'.ng  program  is  divided  into  two  main  sub-categories:   prepar- 
ation of  food  items,  meal  planning  and  shopping.   Efforts  have  primarily 
concentrated  on  food  preparation  because  of  the  natural  consequences 
associated  with  it.   A  student  who  could  not  plan  meals  could  still  live 
semi-independent ly  if  menus  and  food  items  were  provided.   The  teaching 
strateg  used  in  the  cooking  program  is  similar  to  the  Project  MORE  (Lent, 
1974)  teaching  strategy. 

Pones t ic:   As  in  the  cooking  program  visual  stimulus  instructional 
materials  are  used  to  train  home  care  skills,  repair  and  maintenance  of 
clothes  and  laundry  skills.   A  student  needs  to  know  not  only  how  to 
perform  the  dorcest ic  ski  1 1  but  also  when  to  perform  it.   The  stimulus 
being  developed  by  MESH  to  help  students  determine  when  to  perform  a 
domestic  task  consists  of  a  weekly  schedule  chart  showing  tasks  to  be 
completed  by  the  student  on  each  day.   An  additional  visual  stimulus 
instructional  material,  the  job  chart,  is  necessary  in  teaching  domestic 
skills.   The  tasks  are  represented  visually  in  a  vertical  column  at  the 
left  of  the  job  chart  with  days  of  the  week  1 istei.  horizontally  at  the 
topi   The  pictures  representing  tasks  on  the  chart  are  the  same  as  on 
the  front  cover  of  the  Instruction  book.   A  blank  square  on  the  chart 
indicates  a  task  requiring  completion.   The  student  consults  the  chart, 
sees  which  task  is  to  be  done,  performs  the  task,  and  marks  an  "X"  in 
the  corresponding  blank  square.   When  the  daily  tasks  are  completed,  the 
teacher  checks  the  student's  work  to  make  sure  each  task  was  dome  properly. 

All  skills  are  trained  with  procedures  similar  to  the  teaching  strategy 
for  food  preparation  programs.   The  Project  MORE  teaching  strategy  combined 
with  visual  stimulus  instructional  materials  is  used. 

Vocational :   Programs  within  the  vocational  area  are  trained  using  a 
combination  of  the  Project  MORE  teaching  strategy,  the  "Try  Another  Way" 
teaching"  "strategy  (Cold,  1975)  and  the  visual  stimulus  instructional  materials. 
The  programs  are  sub-categorized  as  pre-vocational  and  vocational. 

The  pre-vocat ional  programs  are  designed- to  each  students  the  skills  . 
necessary  for  satisfactory  performance  on  vocational  tasks.   A  sequence  of 
pre-vocational  tasks  has  been  developed  which- progresses  from  sorting 
objects  to  tinkertoy  assembly  to  erector  set  assembly.   It  should  not  be 
interpreted  that  pre-vocational  tasks  need  to  precede  vocational  task 
training.   Rather,  the  pre-vocational  tasks  were  selected  to  be  tasks  which 
are  mote  chronologically  age-appropriate  while  containing  elements  of 
behavior  which  are  similar  to  those  in  many  vocational  tasks.   For  example, 
tinkertoy  construction  of  a  small  car  is  very  similar  to  many  small  bench- 
assembly  task3  and  extremely  similar  to  Dr:  Marc  Gold's  (Children's  Research 
Center,  University  of  Illinois*-,  Champaign,  Illinois)  bicycle  brake  assembly 
program,  while  still  being  age-appropriate  to  early  elementary-school-age 
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children.   Following  instructions  for  tinkertoy  assemblies  coincides  with 
many  other  assembly  tasks  involving  discrimination  of  parts,  correct  place- 
ment and  fine  motor  skills.   In  the  vocational  area  the  same  training 
strategy  is  incorporated  into  teaching  complex  bench  assembly  tasks. 

ACADEMIC 


■ 


Table  3  provides  an  overview  of  the  content  areas  for  the  academir 
curriculum  components  of  the  project.   Included  in  this  table  are  a  listing 
of  specific  programs  in  the  domains  of  Arithmetic,  Reading,  Writing,  Social 
Skills  and  Motor  Skills.   Many  of  the  general  assessment  and  training  pro- 
cedures used  in  this  curriculum  area  are  similar  to  those  described  in  the 
communication  and  survival  skill  section  and  will  not  be  discussed  separately 
Instead,  those  specific  assessment  procedures  and  instruments  which  are 
specific  to  programs  in  tlie  academic  curriculum  will  be  described. 


i 
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Assessment  0 

t        Of  major  concern  to  the  project  has  been  the  development  of  in  appro- 
priate general  assessment  battery  for  arithmetic  and  numerical  skills.   As 
with  other  areas  of  the  curriculum,  existing  assessment  instruments  for 
arithmetic  and  numerical  skills  functioning  were  not  designed  to  test  severely 
handicapped  children  and  did  not  adequately  break  down  the  elements  necessary 
to  teach  these  skills.   The  assessment  inventory  for  arithmetic  and  numerical 
skills  consists  of  91  items  ranging  in  difficulty  from  object  matching  to 
measuring  skills.   The  inventory  is  a  criterion  reference  test  which  provides 
the  teacher  with  observational  data  used  to.  select  more  precise  tests.   A. 
parent  or  teacher  should  complete  this  phase  of  testing.   If  the  data  indi- 
cates that  the  chfld  has  an  adequate  base  for  training  in  arithmetic  skills, 
training  may  begin  with  arithmetic  operations  or  related  skills  such  as  use  .  .., 
of  money,  time-telling  or  measurement  programs.   If  the  student  does  not      i 
demonstrate  an  adequate  base  for  these  programs,  a  series  of  pro-arithmetic 
assessments  is  administered. 

The  pre-arithraet ic  assessment  test  is  a  battery  of  26  sets  of  ten-item 
tests  which  are  arranged  in  a  hierarchy  from  easy  to  more  difficult  skills. 
If  the  data  indicates  that  the  studv't  has  scored  below  90  percent  on  any 
subtest,  training  begins  at  the  pre  trithmetic  level  before  proceeding  to  „ 
more  difficult  numerical  skills  pre  ented  in  the  inventory.   An  exception 
of  this  would  be  an  older  student  whose  tine  in  school  is  limited.   Such  a 
student  may  have  more  critical  needs  and  it  would  be  more  relevant  lo  use 
prosthetic  training  programs  which  are  described  below  rather  than  to  proceed 
through  the  linear  sequence.   Younger  students,  however,  should  receive 
pre-ar i thmet ic  training  which  would  begin  with  the  first  skfll  on  which  his 
test  score  is  below  90  percent. 


Prosthetic  Training  Programs 


Many  older  students,  as  discussed  above,  will  not  have  the  .opportunity 
to  progress  through  a  developmental  sequence  of  skills  in  arithmetic.  Stu- 
dents must  hove  basic  numerical  survival  skills.   They  must  be  able  to  tell 
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time,  handle  money,  and  do  rud iment ary  arithmetic  operations.  To  meet  this 
critical  need  for  manv  older  students  at  Project  MKSH,  a  number  of  programs 
have  been  developed. 

Calculator  Training:   This  program  teaches  the  student  the  functional 
use  of  an  electronic  calculator.   It's  use  is  trained  through  a  match-to- 
sample  strategy.   The  sequence  consists  of  22  steps  which  begin  with  the 
student  learning  to  enter  single,  then  multiple  numbers  in  a  left  to  right 
sequence.   The  terminal  objective  of  the  program  is  for  the  student  to  be 
able  to  enter  an  addition  or  subtraction  problem  presented  to  him  in  the 
standard  vertical  format  of  one  number  above  the  other. 

Digital  Time-Telling:   Reading  time  on  a  conventional  clock  is  a 
difficult  concept  to  teach  the  handicapped  student.   The  digital  clock  has 
become  a  common  sight  in  today's  environment  and  the  concept  of  time  appears 
to  be  easier  to  teach  using  a  digital  read-out. 

The  digital  time-telling  program  uses  .1  calculator  modified  to  display 
onlv  four  digits.   The  only  prerequisite  for  the  program  is  that  the  student 
he  able  to  read  numbers  0  to  12.   The  program  uses  a  pretest  consisting  of 
12  randomly  selected  times.   F.ach  of  five  steps  in  the  training  includes  all 
12  hours  and  12  minutes. 
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Students  receiving  training  in  digital  time-tellinR  wear  a  digital 
watch  during  the  school  day.   The  student  may  be  asked  for  the  time  of 
dav  at  anv  location,'  by  any  staff  member  in  the  building.   The  student's 
response  is  recorded  on  a  tallv  which  he  carries  and  becomes  a  record  of 
his  time  telling  behavior.   In  this  way  the  student's  training  generalizes 
to  fiiiution.il  settings  where  time  is  important. 

Mom  v  Handling:  The  calculator  is  used  with  this  program  to  simulate 
the  print-out  on  the  typical  cash  register.  The  prerequisites  to  the  pro- 
gram include  the  ability  to  read  numbers  from  0  to  9  and  to  count  coins  or 
bills  from  a  large  set.  ' 

The  program  con  s  i  s  t  s  of  four  steps  including  purchases'  of  less  than  a 
dime,  a  dollar,  ten  dollars  and  one  hundred  dollars.   Reviews  from  the 
previous  steps  are  included  in  oarh  successive  step  in  the  program.   Studera 
move  through  the  sequence  not  only  in  simulated  settings,  but  also  in  a 
community  grocery  store  where  students  generalize  the  learned  skills  as 
they  purchase  food  for  the  project's  cooking  programs. 
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SUMMARY 

We  have  tried  to  provide  the  reader  with  a  capsule  view  of  Project  KESH 
and  attempted  to  convey  the  concept  of: 

1)  alternative  service  delivery  models 

2)  individual  educational  planning 

3)  interactive  and  general izable  training  delivery 

U)  systematic,  sequential,  and  data  based  curriculum  development 
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The  service  model  and  curriculum  outline  presented  in  this  chapter 
represent  an  initial  effort  to  develop  an  instructional  model  for  rural 
schools.   We  believe  that  components  of  this  model  are  rcplicable  In  a 
wide  variety  of  settings  with  a  wide  variety  of  students.   Due  to  the 
limitation  of  space  not  all  training  programs  could  be  presented.   Those 
programs  that  are  described  are  onlv  briefly  outlined. 
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METHODS  AND  TECHNIQUES  OF  BEHAVIORAL  PROGRAM-TING 


PART  A:   The  Process:   Definitions  and  Applications 


Mr.  Anthony  Antosh 
Instructor  of  Special  Education 
Rhode  Island  College 
Providence,  Rhode  Island 


It's  appropriate  to  note  that  this  is  supposed  to  be  a  workshop 
dealing  with  techniques  of  behavioral  organization  and  behavioral  pro- 
gramming.  This  is  a  difficult  topic  to  discuss.   Because  the  word 
"behavior"  is  included  in  the  phrase  "behavior  modification"  it  is  a 
term  which  is  often  not  well  understood  and  which  often  involves  many, 
many  misconceptions  about  many,  many  things.   Everytime  we  present  about 
behaviorism  or  about  organization  or  about  the  severely  handicapped  or 
about  how  behaviorism  applies  to  the  education  of  the  severely  handi- 
capped, the  extent  of  the  misconceptions  becomes  obvious.   So,  it  is 
appropriate  to  have  someone  begin  this  workshop  who  looks  at  life  from 
a  rather  simpleminded  standpoint,  who  will  look  at  behaviorism  and 
behavior  modification  and  how  they  relate  to  a  total  educational  pro- 
gram for  severely  handicapped  persons.   This  is  my  role  in  this  context, 
to  be  the  vague  person  who  discusses  philosophy  and  principle.   After  I 
finish  discussing  vagueness  and  philosophy,  JoAnn  Stillinge  will  deal 
with  these  same  principles,  in  a  more  practical  manner. 

So  let's  begin  very  basically.   What  is  behaviorism?   As  I  ask 
people  that,  they  tell  me  all  kinds  of  things.   Normally  people  tell 
me  that  behaviorism  means  M&Ms  or  reinforcements  or  time-out  rooms. 
Then  I  ask  what  all  these  things  are  for,  and  people  generally  are  not 
really  sure.   The  point  is  that  when  people  think  of  behaviorism  or 
behavior  modification,  what  they  generally  think  of  are  the  TECHNIQUES 
involved  in  the  modification  of  behavior.   DON'T  CONFUSE  THE  TECHNIQUES 
WITH  WHAT  BEHAVIORISM  REALLY  IS.   Behavior  modification,  in  its  simplest 
form,  means  two  things.   (1)  A  behavior  is  something  you  can  see;  a  very 
specific,  a  very  observeable  skill  or  ability  or  action.   A  behavior  is 
not  making  the  kids  feel  good  or  improving  their  VPM  skills,  whatever 
they  are.   A  behavior,  be  it  a  negative  behavior  or  a  positive  behavior 
(We  believe  that  positive  behavior  occurs  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the 
time.).  .  .  a  behavior  is  simply  something  you  see,  something  observe- 
able and  measureable.   (2)  A  modification  is  a  change.   So,  anything  that 
changes  an  observeable  skill  is  a  behavior  modification  program.   Now 
think  about  what  that  means.   People  frequently  orient  themselves  to 
the  techniques,  but  that  ij  not  what  behaviorism  really  is.   What  Lou 
Brown  discussed  yesterday  was  a  very  effective,  a  very  practical  way  of 
teaching,  and  thus  changing;  behavior.   Behavior  modification  doesn't 
always  have  to  be  the  "Loot,  at  me",  "Good  sitting,  Johny"  type.   Behavior 
modification  is  whatever  effectively  changes  behavior.   If  we  remember 
that,  rather  than  Just  the  techniques  in  their  formal  sense,  then  we 
might  use  behaviorism  a  little  more  appropriately  a  little  more  often. 
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Having  said  that,  let's  briefly  look  at  what  behaviorism  or  behavior 
modification  is  based  on. 


Stimulus 

Cue 

Prompt 


Response 
Behavior 
Skill 


Consequence 


Obviously  you  have  all  seen  this  model  a  thousand  times.   Something 
happens,  a  cue  or  prompt  of  some  sort,  which  is  the  stimulus  for  a  response 
or  behavior  or  skill.   The  frequency  or  strength  of  that  response,  behavior 
or  skill  is  determined  by  the  consequence  which  follows  the  response.   If 
the  consequence  is  reinforcing  in  some  manner,  the  response  or  behavior 
will  increase  in  strength  or  frequency.   If  the  consequence  is  non-reinforcing, 
that  behavior  will  decrease  in  frequency.   If  the  consequence  is  some  form 
of  punishment,  the  behavior  will  be  temporarily  inhibited.   That's  what  the 
research  seems  to  indicate.   So,  we  are  dealing  with  three  things:   a  cue 
or  prompt,  an  observeable  skill  or  behavior,  and  some  sort  of  consequence. 

(Transparency  A) 

THREE  COMPONENTS  OF  ANY  BEHAVIORAL  PROGRAM: 

(1)  THE  BEHAVIOR  MUST  BE  OBSERVEABLE  .  .  . 

(2)  THERE  MUST  BE  SOME  FORM  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  MANIPULATION  .  .  . 

CONTROL  OF  CUES  AND  CONSEQUENCES 

(3)  THERE  MUST  BE  A  CONSISTENT  METHOD  OF  RECORDING  .  .  . 

Using  this  as  our  basis,  any  behavioral  program  must  essentially  have 
three  components.   (1)  First  of  all,  you  are  dealing  with  a  response.   Your 
response  or  behavior  must  be  observeable,  must  be  a  specific  skill  that  can 
be  described  in  observeable  terms.   It  is  extremely  important  that  behaviors 
or  skills  be  observeable  because  it  is  impo38ible  to  teach  something  well 
when  you  don't  know  what  you're  really  and  specifically  trying  to  teach. 
For  example,  you've  got  this  person  in  an  institution  who's  nineteen  and 
who  has  been  banging  his  head  since  he  was  six  months  old.   You  tell  me 
that  you  want  to  improve  his  behavior,  but  you  probably  never  will  because 
you  are  not  dealing  with  a  specific  observeable  thing.   But,  if  you  define 
the  alternative  to  that  behavior,  which  is  simply  keeping  one's  head  still, 
and  you  write  a  specific  objective  for  that  and  you  teach  that  alternative; 
then  your  chances  of  accomplishing  scnething  will  be  greater  because  you 
are  really  teaching  a  specific  constructive  skill.   The  point  is  that  you 
deal  with  specific  skills  that  are  observeable,  the  specificty  will  help 
you  pinpoint  what  you  really  want  to  teach.   Component  number  one,  THE 
BEHAVIOR  MUST  BE  OBSERVEABLE  AND  MEASUREABLE. 
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(2)  Component  number  two,  you  must  do  something.   This  Is  the  modi- 
fication part.   THERE  MUST  BE  SOME  FORM  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL  MAM PULATION . 
That  environmental  manipulation  it;  the  control  of  the  cues  or  prompts 
and  the  control  of  the  consequences.   Think  about  that.   I  knew  a  program 
once  where  the  staff  lined  all  the  kids  up  against  the  wall  on  chairs 
and  passed  out  M&Ms .   When  asked  what  they  were  doing  or  what  their  objec- 
tive was,  thev  reported  that  they  were  doing  "behavior  modification." 
However,  they  weren't  really  accomplishing  much  because  they  weren't 
dealing  with  any  specific  observeable  skills  and  they  weren't  controlling 
any  cues  or  prompts.   All  they  were  doing  was  passing  out  reinforcements. 
Environmental  manipulation  means  the  control  of  SOTH  the  cues  and  the 
consequences.   You  cannot  give  inconsistent  cues  and  expect  a  consistent 
response  to  occur.   You  can't  give  consistent  cues  and  no  reinforcement 
and  expect  the  response  to  be  maintained.   If  you  really  want  to  teach 
effectively,  you  don't  just  think  about  M&Ms  or  just  about  reinforcement 
or  just  about  what  cues  vou  are  going  to  use;  YOU  MUST  THINK  ABOUT  BOTH 
THINGS. 


" 


! 


(3)  EVERY  BEHAVIORAL  PROGRAM  MUST  HAVE  A  CONSISTENT  MEANS  OF  RECORDING, 
I  knew  a  nice  little  eight  year  old  nonverbal  spastic  child  once,  who  had 
been  in  a  program  to  teach  him  "to  talk"  for  five  years.   After  five  years 
he  had  learned  to  grunt  for  three  seconds,  a  sound  which  doesn't  come  up 
in  conversation  too  often.   The  point  is  that  the  staff  didn't  record, 
they  didn't  set  themselves  a  time  limit,  they  didn't  stop  to  think  about 
what  they  were  doing  because  they  never  gave  themselves  a  prompt  on 
paper  of  a  date  when  they  were  going  to  statistically  evaluate  if  their 
procedure  was  really  taaching  this  kid  to  talk.   The  reason  we  record  is 
NOT  to  have  notebooks  to  hand  out  to  people  who  come  to  see  your  program; 
the  real  basic  behavioral  reason  for  recording  is  to  determine  if  your 
environmental  manipulation,  your  control  of  cues  and  consequences,  is 
accomplishing  what  you  want  to  accomplish,  is  teaching  the  observeable 
skill  that  you  want  to  teach.   Other  than  that  recording  has  no  meaning 
at  all.   If  vou  are  doing  research  in  a  lab,  ic  does,  true;  but  we're  not 
talking  about  that.   In  ,i  classroom  the  purpose  of  recording  is  to  deter- 
mine if  your  technique  is  doing  what  you  want  it  to  do. 


That  is  a  basic  framework  fo 
what  the  components  of  every  behn 
to  use  behaviorism  as  an  organ iza 
year  of  teaching.   I  had  all  thes 
to  do  everything  for,  but  never  d 
unorganized.   I  probably  had  the 
ever  gave  me  a  process  for  organ i 
we  take  these  three  basic  compone 
organizational  process.   We  call 
You  can  call  it  educational  probl 
Too  often,  in  dealing  with  the  se 
think  of  them  as  the  rv-st  deviant 
differ  so  greatly  fron  the  norm, 
deal  with  deviant  v  that  great  is 
for  treating  it.   What  happens  i.- 


r  describing  what  behaviorism  is  and 
vioral  program  should  be.   Now,  we  prefer 
tional  process.   I  remember  my  first 
e  severely  handicapped  kids  who  I  wanted 
id  anything  for  because  I  was  totally 
needed  technical  skills,  but  no  one 
zing.   So  when  we  talk  about  behaviorism, 
nts  and  try  to  translate  them  into  an 
it  "the  process",  isn't  that  creative? 
em  solving  or  anything  else  you  wish. 
vercly  and  profoundly  handicapped,  we 
persons  we  know,  especially  since  they 
We  gone times  think  that  t he  only  way  to 
to  invent  a  deviarrcly  complex  process 
that  we  invent  all  sorts  of  :-:uper  complex 
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things  which  take  so  much  time  to  plan  and  prepare  that  wo.  never  really 
accomplish  much.   But  If  we  hjve  a  basic  process  and  look  at  education 
from  a  simple  organized  standpoint,  we  would  ultimately  accomplish  much 
much  more. 


** 


(Transparency  B) 
BEHAVIORISM  IS  .  .  . 

...  AN  ORGANIZATIONAL  METHOD 

1)  ANALYSIS  OF  OBSERVEABLE  EXPECTATIONS  OF  THE  CONTEXT  . 

2)  ORGANIZATION  OF  RESOURCES 

METHODS 


ENVIRONMENTAL  MAN1PU1.ATIONS  NEEDED  TO  ACHIEVE  THE 
EXPECTATIONS  OF  THE  CONTEXT  ... 

•i)  CONSISTENT  OBSERVEABLE  MANNER  OF  DETERMINING  IF  THESE  EXPECTATIONS 
ARE  BEING  MET  IN  1HE  MOST  EFFICIENT  MANNER  .  .  . 

So,  to  us,  behaviorism  is  an  organizational  process  involving  three 
things.   (I)  You  have  to  know  your  context.  "You  have  to  know  what  the 
observeable  expectations 'of  the  context  are.   Think  about  this.   This 
strikes  me  as  perhaps  the  most  important  thing.   What  docs  context  mean' 
CONTEXT  Is  THE  places,  THE  things,  THE  school  buses,  THE  houses,  THE 
schools,  THE  street  corner,  THE  institution,  THE  locked  ward,  THE  locker 
room;  ANYWHERE  the  person  has  to  exist  and  has  to  function.   Every  context 
expects  or  demands  certain  observeable  things.   THOSE  things,  THOSE 
behaviors,  THOSE  skills  are  the  things-.t.baj.  are  goin^  ti>  make  th.it  person, 
that  typical  severely  handicapped  person,  function  well  in  lh.it  context  . 
Too  often  we  say:   "Gee  whiz,  here's  a  pronram  that  looks  nice  to  me;  I 
think  I'll  use  tills  one."   And  we  end  up  teaching  twenty-eight  year  old 
profoundly  retarded  people  to  touch  red  or  something  like  tliat.   Now 
admittedly  that's  a  skill,  but  it  his  nothing  to  do  with  their  context. 
You  can  do  all  these  simulated  things  in  the  classroom,  then  take  the 
kid  out  on  the  street  and  he's  Just  going  to  stand. there  because  you 
haven't  started  with  tie  context,  the  natural  reality.   So  the  ffrst 
thing  you  have  to  do  is  determine  the  expectations  of  the  context. 
(2)  Then  you  organise,  you  use  your  basic  control  of  cues  and  consequences 
and  organize  everything  which  is  needed  -  people,  resources,  approaches, 
materials,  space,  time,  and  so  on.   You  need  to  organize  everything  that 
you  are  going  to  do  in  order  to  makeJthis  person  more  independent  in  His 
context.  '  (3)  And  component  three  is  some  consistent  observeable  manner 
of  determining  if  the  contextual  expectations  are  hvinu  met  in  the  roost 
efficient  manner. 
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THE  PROCESS 

STKP  I  -.  BASELINE 


(Transparency  (') 

ANALYSIS  OF  SKID  OR  CONTEXTUAL  KXPFCTATION 
ANALYSJS  OK  PRI.SEST  FUNCTIONING 


ST.FP  .'  -  PINPOINTING  PRIORITIES 


step  j  -  writing  thi:  long  term  goal 


DESCRIBING  THE  PRIORITY  IN  SPECIFIC 
OBSERVEABLE  TERMS; 

ANALY71NC  ALL  COMPONENTS  OF  THE 
PRIORITY; 

SEQUENCING  THK  PRIORITY. 


STE/  4  -  WRITING  THF  INSTRUCTIONAL  OBJECTIVE  AND  INSTRUCTIONAL  PROCEDURES  .  .  . 
WHO.'   WHAT?   CRITERION?  HOW?   WHAT  MATERIALS? 
PRACTICE?   GENERALIZATION?  TIME? 


STKP  r>   -  RECORDING 


HAS  IT  WORKED?   WHAT  DO  I  HO  NEXT?   HOW  DO  I  ADAPT  IT? 


Now  we  translate  all  of  rhiH  into  a   five  step  pr.uess.   W*  Chink  this 
Ik  the  hauls  of  life.   If  everything  were  appro  iched  froa  a  staple  organiza- 
tional standpoint,  n-lng  these  five  steps,  we  nl«ht  possibly  avoid  a  lot  of 
the  deviant  les  and  a  lot  of  the  Ineffectiveness  which  la  now  found  in  our 
programs.  (\)   STEP__ONE  in  our  process*  Is  that  there  has  to  be  a  BASEL! HE 
of  Home  type.   Oftentimes  when  we  think  about  baselines  or  evaluat ions,  we 
begin  by  thinking  about  |Q  tests.   Noraallv  we  take  twenty-eight  year  old 
severely  »r  profoundly  retarded  persons  and  Rive  thea  an  infant  intelligence 
-«.ile  which  h«-  lit  He  interest  or  age  appropriateness.   This  doesn't  work, 
-••  we  decide  to  >*.  i  ve  a  •*«.-.  i.il  maluritv  Male.   This  tells  us  that  the  person 
his  .1  development  a  I  age  of  2.  \   months,  and  we  sav:   "Oh  boy,  gee  whiz."  And 
no,  but  none  of  these  things  tell  you.  much  about  what  or  how  to  teach.   To 
us,  baseline  or  evaluation  means  looking  at  the  person's  context  and  find- 
ing out  what  that  >.oniext  expei  t  s ; ,  then ,  looking  at  a  very  important  thing, 
WiiAI  THR  PERSON  CAN  IH»  IN  RELATIONSHIP  TO  THOSE  CONTEXTUAL  EXPECTATIONS. 
You  don't  invent  a  program,  von  don't  pick  some  mod«  I  program  and  expect 
every  person  t"  go  through  it  in  t  i>>  -..ir.u-  manner.   You  analyze  the, context, 
all  the  contexts  in  which  the  person  has  to  lum  t  n»n,  and  you  analyze  what 
functional  and  observeable  skills  the  person  performs  in  that  context. 
That's  your  starting  point.   The  more  functional  .nui   observeable  your 
program  is,  the  mote  functional  abilities  the  person  will  learn. 
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(2)  STEP  JVO.      Ah!   PINPOINTING  PRIORITIES.   Therein  lies  t  he 
problem.   Wh.it  dues  pinpointing  priorities  mean'.'   Priorities  are  those 
things  whlrh  we  choose  to  he  t  hi'  basis  of  <>ur  program.   It's  interesting, 
it"  you  go  into  most  programs  lor  the  severely  hand  {capped  and  ask  people 
what  thev  teach,  they  will  generally  tell  von  that  thev  te.ieh  gross  motor, 
fine  motor,  self  rare,  language,  and  ii«i  lali/ation.   And  II  v»n  watch, 
you'll  find,  out  that  that  is  what  most  people  teach  -  NO  SPECIFIC  SKILLS, 
but  .in  awful  lot  of  gross  motor,  fine  motor,  self  care,  language,  and 
socialization.   And  people  end  up  teaching  the  same  things  for  a  vcrv  long 
time  because  thev  are  operating  from  the  concept  of  a  developmental  norm 
that  ewrv  person  is  supposed  to  progress  through  in  the  same  manner  and 
the  same  sequence.   So,  if  a  severely  or  profoundly  retarded  person  Is  .it 
the  pre-reading  stage  which  manv  are.  this  supposedly  means  that  we  teach 
him  pre-reading  skills  forever  even  though  he  rn.iv  not  learn  to  read  ever. 
Or  the  phvsica!lv  impaired  person  who  is  at  the  pre-wi  I k ittg  stage,  and  so 
we  assume  that  we  must  continue  to  i rv  to  teach  him  to  walk  forever.   We 
often  t.ike  this  i  ross  categorical,  cress  everything  norm  and  apply  if~t«? 
everyone  in  the  same  mamur.   Think  about  this.   The  implication  Is  that 
we  are  trying  to  teach  evervone  to  achieve  our  own  cultural,  developmental 
and  social  standards.   Mv  point  Is  that  too  often  our  priorities  are 
oriented  towards  norms  or  standards  rather  than  towards  THE  RFAI.  NEEDS  OK 
THK  INDIVIDUAL  FDNCTMONlNc:  WITHIN  HIS  CONTEXT.   Those  needs  are  t  he 
priorities-,  not  the  norm. 
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We  ..ill  this  little  thing  tlu-  PRIORITY  PINPOINT.   You  look  at  develop- 
mental sequences  f«»t  suggest  Jons  anil  the  individuals  function,  il  abilities 
for  more  accurate  suggestions;  these  tell  you  what  the  person  can  do.   We 
.1 1  so  need  to  analyze  how  tli.it  person  learns.   I  was  In  a  classroom  the 
other  dav  In  which  .1  teacher  was  working  with  this  guy  who  was  about 
fourteen  years  old  and  spent  about  eighty  per  cent  of  his  day  self 
stimulating  .ind  the  rest  of  the  day  sort  of  running  down  the  corridor 
being  chased  bv  the  staff.   This  teacher  discovered  that  whenever  she  gave 
him  verbal  directions  or  veiled  at  him  as  he  ran  down-  the  corridor,  he 
supposedly  Ignored  her  and  didn't  attend  at  all..  She  a  I  so  discovered  that 
whenever  she  accompanied  Iv-'i"  verbal  cues  with  a  point  or  a  gesture  of 
some"'  sort  ,  then  he  stopped  his  sell  stimulating  and  did  whatever  she 
directed  him  to  do.   What  she  learned  was  his  learning  style,  that  he 
responded  to  visual  rues;  th.it  whenever  she  used  his  most  efficient  input 
system,  the  type  oi  cues  he  responded  hist  to,  then  he. learned.   Whenever 
she  used  her  learning  style,  whiih  was  auditory  speech  alone,  he  did  not 
learn.   s\«,  one  has  t .»  t,  insider  learning  stvle  as  well. 

/ 

Dealing  lurther  with  priorities,  *>nv    has  to  be  pract'cal.   Wo  need  to 
look  it  all  kinds  .i|  things."   Mv  first  Job  working  with  severely  handicapped 
people  was  In  .in  institution  with  forty-four  very  severely  handicapped 
persons  nl   ill  tv;»es.   In  mv  rather  naive  manner  1  did  two  things.   First, 
1  bemoaned  the  evil?*  nl  >••,  let  ,  for  creating  this  situation  and,  second, 
1  decided  I  was  going  to  >l>*   everything  tor  everybody  Immediately.   And  l_ 
tried  that,  prob.ibl\  real  I v  believing  that  I  was  going  to  cure  all  of  them 
Sv  the  end  «•!  the  menis.'  And  'Msically  wli.il  happened  was  that  I  spent  a 
vear  Irving  to  cure  t  hi  m  hv  t  lie  end  of  the  month,  but  actually  spent  a 
v..ir  without  teaching  anvbo.lv  anything,   I  complained  about  the  context, 
but  never  approached  it  in  .111  organized  manner.   Had  I  defined  priorities, 
.'ni'  priority  per  person,  and  worked  out  a  practical  t  ime  schedule,  then  I 
would  have  accomplished  .  >m.  thing  rather  than  wasting  a  vear.   My  point  is 
th.it  within  .our  organizational  schema,  you  must.be  practical.   hook  .it 
f».«w  much  spue  vim  have.   l,o"l  at  how  much  time  vou  have.   Look  at  how 
t»a«  h  stall  you  h  ivi  .   Look  *.r  what  materials  you  have.   Whatever  vou  have, 
whatever  pr  i«  li<  .!  const ra inr s  vou  are  bound  by  should  affect  the  defini- 
!  Ion  of  v.»ur  priorities.   Your  program  priorities,  which  are  determined 
by  all  of  these  developtiM-nt.il  .unl   contextual  demands,  should  also  be 
determined  by  the  practical  il  i«s.   Don't  plan  more  than  you  have  tine  to 
d<>.   The  nv»r«-  pricfi'-.il  w»u  are,  the  greater  are  your  chances  »i     trulv 
teach  in,;.   Step  two,  then,  is  to  determine  priorities,  those  abilities 
which  '  .111  be  practical  I)  taught  ami  which  will  increase  the  person's 
functional  independence  in  his  context. 
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(3)  The  THIRD  STEP  In  the  process  is  WRITING  THE  LONG  TERM  GOAL.   This 
Is  simply  the  description  of  the  priority  in  specific  observeable  terns. 
To  say  that  you  wjnt  something  to  Increase  or  to  decrease  or  to  improve 
does  not  really  tell  you  what  to  teach  or  does  not  really  tell  the  person 
what  you  expect  him  to  do.   Each  priority  must  describe  -pecltically  and 
observeably.   Each  priority  must  be  analyzed  into  its  component  parts  and 
sequenced.   Priority  analysis  refers  to  more  than  just  the  sequence  of 
t*>tor  movements  which  comprise  the  task.   Every  analysis  of  every  priority 
should  include: 


!  -/• 


\ 


x 


K)   attention  -  an  Incoming  stimuli  cannot  he  effectively  processed 

unless  It  Is  efficiently  attended  to.   Attention,  reaember,  involves 
•ore  than  Just  the  eyes.   It  involves  all  senses  and  all  parts  of 
the  bodv  which  are  to  be  involved  In  the  actual  doing  of  the  teak. 

6)  Input  -  the  reception  of  sensory  ntloull,.   In  an  instructional' 
sequence.  Input  refers  to  lite  cues  or  proatpts. 


1 


C)  integration  -  the  perceptual  and  assoclat tonal  processes  by 
which  ln«  oaliiK  stimuli  are  given  Waning  and  translated  into 

motor  output. 

I))  output  -'.'.«•  utual  Bttur  performance  ol  the  skill. 

F)  motivation  -  that  which  determines  vhetWr  or  not,   the  person  acta. 
We  must  remember  that  the  Individual  can  always  choose  not  to  act, 
not  to  perform  the  assigned  task  or  activity.   We  can  only  be 
certain  ••!  performance.  If  we  are  certain  of  eutlvatlon.   Kotive- 
t  ion  lones  fr»»a  i»iany  -things:   a  history  of  success,  trust  of  the 
Instructor  and  of  the  learning  environment,  anticipation  of 
reinforcement,  affect,  etc. 


I  ■ 


I* 

I  i 


F)  feedback  -  that  which  tells  the  person  how  accurate  was  his 
perform,!:!***  of  the  activity.   In  an  Instructional  situation, 
feedback  rt  fers  to  the  consequence. 

G)  strategies  for  memory  -  It  is  good  to  reeeraber  that  skills  per- 
formed and  practiced  in  a  variety  of  settings  over  a  long  period 
•  <f  tint  will  be  most  remembered.   Every  skill  should  also  be 

issociated  with  a  situation.   This  situation  in  Its  totality 
becomes  a  cue  for  remembering  the  skill.   The  initial  situation 
can  then  he  slowly  and  systematically  generalized  to  other 
s  irai-lar  situat  tons. 

V-.)  I  lie  KO_l'RTH_  STEP  in  the  process  Is  writing  the  INSTRUCTIONAL 
OBJECTIVE  and  the  INSTRUCTIONAL  PROCEDURES.   Like  the  lonR  terra  Koal, 
the  inst  ru<  ti>in.il  .•hiective  should  be  stated  specifically  and  observeably. 
Tho  ln«-t  rn>  t  ional  objective  i  s  actually  one  step  towards  the  long  terra 
goal,  .uic  part  or  approximation  of  the  total  skill  to  be  learned.   Each 
instructional  objective  should  include  the  following: 
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A)  who  -  who  will  do  the  task;  not  the  teacher,  but  the  learner. 

B)  what  -  what  the  person  is  expected  to  do,  described  in  specific 
observeable  terms. 

C)  where  -  the  context  or  situation  in  which  the  task  or  skill  is 
to  be  performed. 

D)  criterion  -  that  which  tells  you  in  observeable  measureable  terns 
that  the  person  has  learned  this  skill.   Remember,  as  Lou  Brown 
said,  that  your  ultimate  criterion  is  independent  performance, 
without  cues,  in  at  least  three  different  situations. 


-_  t 


i 


E)  time  -  how  long  it  wilt  take  you  to  reach  this  objective.   Remember 
that  the  more  specific  your  objective  is,  the  easier  it  will  be  to 
teach.   Instructional  procedures  refer  to  the  environmental  manipu- 
lation the  control  of  cues  and  consequences,  which  enables  the 
person  to  learn  the  skill. 

*\ 
(5)  STEP  FIVE  in  the  process  is  RECORDING.   This  we  have  already  "' 

discussed.   Have  my  instructional  procedures  worked?   Have  they  accomplished 

what  they  were' supposed  to  accomplish?   Has  the  person  learned  what  I  wanted 

him  to  learn?   If  he  has,  what  do  I  do  next?   If  he  has  not,  how  do  I 

adapt  my  priorities,  my  objectives,  or  my  procedures?   Remember  that  for 

recording  to  be  really  usefuL,  it  has  to  be  done  consistently.   Also, 

when  you  select  a  recording  system,  don't  select  a  system  that  looks  good 

in  a  notebook,  but  which  you  will  never  use.   Select  a  system  which  meets 

your  needs  and  which  is  simple  enough  and  brief  enough  to  insure  it  being 

used. 


-1% 


So  the  five  steps  in  the  process  are  (1)  start  with  a  baseline, 
analyze  the  expectations  of  the  context"  and  what  the  individual  can  do.' 
how  independent  he  is  in  that  context;  (2)  pinpoint  your  priorities, 
remembering  to  be  functional  and  practical;  (3)  write  each  priority  in 
observeable,  measureable  terms  and  analyze  it  to  be  certain  that  you 

vhave  included  all  pertinent  components;  (A)  write  your  instructional 
objectives  and  your  instructional  procedures;  and  (5)  record  in  a 
systematic  manner  to  make  sure  that  your  instructional  program  is 
accomplishing  what  you  intended  it  to  accomplish.   Two  often  we  start 
with  the  activity,  the  page  from  the  toy  catalog,  the  model  program 
rather  than  starting  with  the  context  and  the  needs  of  the  individual 
in  that  context.   Starting  with  the  activity  is  inefficient  and  seldom 
teaches  the  scerely  handicapped  person  to  be  as  independent  as  he 
needs  to  be.   Using  a  process  such  as  this  will  prevent  this  from 
occurring  since  it  forces  you  to  start  with  the  context  and  the  person. 
It's  simple  and  it's  ccmmon  sense  and  it's  basic,  but  it  does  work. 
This. process  can  be  applied  to  a  number  of  educational  situations  -   , 
setting  goals  for  a  nev  program,  for  example,  should  "be,  done  after  an 

■analysis  of  need;  organizing  how  an  interdisciplinary  team  is  to  function 
can  be  done  more  efficiently  if  there  are  objectives  around  which  to  pl.m 
the  activities  of  the  team;  and  so  on.  Behaviorism,  as  an  organizational 
process,  does  work. 
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One  other  thought  .  .  .  we've  been  using  the  phrase  "severely  and 
profoundly  handicapped"  a  lot  lately  and  it  might  be  good  to  define  it. 
A  SEVERELY  OR  PROFOUNDLY  HANDICAPPED  PERSON  IS  AN  INDIVIDUAL  WHO 
DEMONSTRATES  A  SEVERE  OR  PROFOUND  DEFICIT  IN  ADAPTIVE  BEHAVIOR:  RESULTING 
FROM  INTELLECTUAL,  MOTOR,  SENSORY,  EMOTIONAL  OR  MULTIHANDICAPS. 

Ah!   In  this  definition  the  emphasis  is  on  adaptive  behavior,  func- 
tional ability.   The  AAMD  defines  ADAPTIVE  BEHAVIOR  as  THE  DFGREE  OF 
EFFICIENCY  WITH  WHICH  AN  INDIVIDUAL  MEETS  THE  DEMANDS  OF  PERSONAL  INDE- 
PENDENCE AND  SOCIAL  RESPONSIBILITY  EXPECTED  OF  HIS  AGE  AND  CULVJRE.   Now, 
think  about  what  this  means  .  .  .  age  and  culture.   Is  it  appropriate  to 
emphasize  colors  and  shapes  or  "pre-reading"  to  a  twenty-eight  year  old 
profoundly  handicapped  individual?   Probably  not.   Is  it  necessary  to  teach 
a  kid  who  has  to  live  in  an  institution  the  manners  he  Blight  need  in  a 
fancy  restaurant  or  to  teach  him  those  many  other  things  which  are  part 
of  OUR  cultural  context,  but  not  necessarily  HIS?  We  have  to  look  at 
the  expectations  and  demands  of  the  person's  culture,  not  ours.   People 
do  not  adapt  to  a  culture  which  is  alien  to  them.   There  has  been  some 
research  recently  comparing  retarded  persons  who  have  successfully 
adapted  to  a  community  with  those  who  have  not.   This  research  generally 
seems  to  indicate  that  both  groups  have  the  same  degree  of  self  care 
skills,  the  same  degree  of  language,  the  same  degree  of  vocational  skill, 
and  so  on.   What  those  who  do  not  successfully  adapt  lack  is:   (1)  appro- 
priate social  interaction  ability  (the  capacity  to  come  up  and  say,  "Hi, 
how  are  you?   rather  than  self-stimulating  or  withdrawing  or  performing 
any  of  those  other  behaviors  which  we  permit  because  they're  either  cute 
or  institutionalized);  and  (2)  difficulty  in  learning  from  new  situations. 
This  Is  what  Lou  Brown  was  saying  yesterday  when  he  said  that  we  teach 
a  lot  of  very  specific  skills  in  response  to  a  lot  of  very  specific  cues 
without  ever  generalizing  them,  but  what  we  don't  teach  is  how  to  learn 
about  a  new  situation  or  a  new  context.   That  ability  is  what  makes  you 
independent . 

If  I  put  you  in  a  new  situation  of  some  sort,  you  are  not  going  to 
self  stimulate,  you  are  going  to  determine  how  to  act  in  that  new 
situation.   But  if  you  do  not  know  how  to  adapt,  you're  not  going  to 
make  It.   This  is  what  adaptive  behavior  really  is  and  we  should  learn 
to  deal  with  it  on  that  level. 

So  whenever  you  are  working  on  a  program  and  people  ask  you  what 
curriculum  you  ose  or  what  you  teach,  be  sure  to  tell  them  that  you 
start  by  knowing  the  contexts  in  which  the  person  has  to  function.   Each 
context  should  be  analyzed  and  organized  using  the  steps  in  the  process. 
The  point  is  simple  -  If  you  operate  in  an  organized  and  efficient  manner, 
your  chances  of  succeeding  and  really  teaching  each  individual  will  be 
much  greater  than  if  you  oper.ite  in  an  unorganized  manner.   That's 
essentially  what  I  wanted  to  say,  JoAnn  Stillings  will  progress  onward. 
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METHODS  AND  TECHNIQUES  OF  BEHAVIORAL  PROGRAMMING 


PART  B:   Practical  Application  of  Behavioral  Programming 


i 


Ma.  Jo  Ann  Stillings 

Assistant  Professor 

Rhode  Island  College 

Providence,  Rhode  Island 


My  colleague  spoke  of  age  and  cultural  expectations  within  the 
context,  and  learning  style  as  it  applies  to  how  an  individual  learns 
to  adapt  behaviorally.   Let  us  consider  some  immediate  illustrations 
of  these  factors: 


i 


i 


Since  Tony  and  I  share  the  same  office,  it  was  my  custom  to  refer 
to  him  as  "my  roommate".   To  the  uninformed  listener,  this  was  cause 
for  concern.   Here  is  an  obviously  older  female,  inferring  a  casual, 
unorthodox  relationship  with  a  much  younger  male.   Although  mores  have 
changed,  considerably,  in  today's  society,  cur  culture  is  not  yet 
comfortable  with  this  particular  combination!   Thus,  I  quickly  learned, 
from  the  startled  glances,  that  I  must  ad».pt  my  verbal  behavior  — 
and  specify  the  relationship  by  stating,  "my  of ficemate". 

We  can  also  take  the  liberty  of  equating  teaching-style  in  this 
presentation,  with  learning- style.   Characteristically,  my  colleague 
presents  in  a  constantly  moving,  acting-out-for-illustration,  graphic 
overhead  projections  which  outline  and  emphasize  important  points.   On 
the  other  hand,  my  delivery  is  customarily  based  on  a  stationery  point; 
the  podium,  depending  on  hand-outs,  voice-emphasis  and  eye-contact  to 
underscore  important  points.   Together,  we  may  provide  the  necessary 
variety  to  accommodate  to  individual  learning  styles.   Individually  or 
separately,  we  might  need  to  adapt  the  delivery  for  specific  learning 
styles. 


Many  educators  get  very  uncomfortable,  when,  in  speaking  about  the 
teaching  of  specific  tasks  or  skills,  the  emphasis  is  on  process.   They 
seem  more  interested  in  the  content  —  the  WHAT.   "Give  me  a  book,  a 
page,  a  program,  a  specific  material.   I  am  more  comfortable  with  that. 
Where  can  I  send?  ..." 

There  ARE  many  materials,  many  programs,  many  'things  to  teach' 
being  produced  conmercially ,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  area  of 
teaching  the  severe  and  profound  is  fairly  new!   Basically,  we  find 
that  teachers  will  pick  up  a  curriculum,  a  program,  or  a  package,  and 
attempt  to  adjust  their  learners  into  4-t.   Thus,  after  a  trial  period 
—  there  is  disenchantment,  apprehension,  frustration  for  both  teacher 
and  learner.   Things  do  not  seem  to  happen.   A  year  later,  the  objective 
is  the  same  —  whether  it  be  shoe-tying,  or  number  recognition,  or  coin 
discrimination,  and  the  search  continues  for  the  Just-right  material. 
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I  am  reminded  of  a  reading  series  which  was  specifically  planned 
for  EMR  students,  several  years  ago.   This  was  to  be  the  magic  pill. 
Each  new  vocabulary  word  appeared  seven  or  eight  times  on  the  presenta- 
tion page.   I  now  see  this  particular  series  gathering  dust  in  many 
classrooms,  or  relegated  to  the  closet.   WHY?   Because  the  context- 
demands  of  the  learner,  particular  learning-style,  and  the  process  of 
acquisition  were  not  taken  into  consideration. 

For  purposes  of  illustration,  I  shall  teach  a  specific  concept. 
Since  it  is  difficult  to  unlearn  concepts  which  are  already  a  part  of 
one's  repertoire,  we  shall  communicate  in  a  foreign  language  — 
Lithuanian.   The  concept,  you  will  acquire  along  with  the  learners;  as 
they  are  taught.   Please  note  the  process  which  combines  concept-teaching 
according  to  Becker,  Engelmann,  Thomas  (1971)  with  the  format  of  Systematic 
Instruction  (Chalfant  and  Silikovitz:   Tawney  and  Hipsher,  1972) 

Handout:   SYSTEMATIC,  SEQUENTIAL  INSTRUCTION 


Objective: 


WHO 

WHAT 

WHEN : HOW : CONTEXT/RESOURCES 

CRITERION 


NEW  TASK  .  . 
PRE-TEST 


Criterion 
reached? 


Criterion 
reached? 


NO! 


!  s 


ANALYZE! 

What's  wrong? 


Practice  - 
Overlearn  - 
Generalize 
Discriminations  - 
Related  Concepts  - 


^  Several  people 
Several  contexts 
Rate  of  response 
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DEMONSTRATION: 

Objective:   Stated  behaviorally. 

1-  The  learner  (WHO)  will,  on  verbal  command  (WHEN)  "Duok  man  balta", 
indicate  by  touching  or  pointing  to  (DO  WHAT)  a  white  object  each 
time  (CRITERION)  he/she  is  asked. 

2-  The  learner  will  respond  verbally,  "Balta"  as  he/she  touches  or 
points  to  a  white  object,  each  tir^  ts«»cher  requests. 

"Duok  man  balta"  -  "Give  me  the  white  one";  "Show  ne  the  white 
one" 

"Sakik,  'Balta'  -  "Say,  'White'" 

Context:   3  subjects  from  the  audience;  seated  around  a  small  table; 
teacher  provides  materials  from  a  red  purse. 

Materials:   White  string  of  beads  Red  string  of  beads 

White  poker  chips  Red  poker  chips 

White  golf  ball  Red  stapler 

White  cotton  square  Red  pen 

White  bottle  cap  Red  pad 

White  index  card  Red  scarf 

Process:   Please  refer  to  hand-outs  -  Systematic,  Sequential  Instruction 

Instructional  Analysis 

AFTER  THE  DEMONSTRATION:   Discussion  - 

Note  how  gestural-language;  voice  inflection;  facial  expressions 
and  the  social  context  cued  and  shaped  the  learner. 

-  Note  how  teacher  shaped  the  wanted  behavior  by  cueing,  shaping 
approximations,  and  positive  and  negative  reinforcement. 

Note  the  degree  of  cueing,  and  the  type  of  cueing/shaping  which 
was  needed  for  individual  learners. 

-  Note  how  modeling  on  another's  responses  and  approximations  was 
used. 

Note  how  the  opportunity  to  compare  'instance  of  concept'  with 
'non-instance  of  concept'  facilitated  a  KNOWING  of  the  concept. 

Note  specifically,  hov  a  learner's  spontaneous  vocalization  was 
used! 

Often,  in  a  language  program,  particularly  when  we  are  concentrating 
on  a  gross  motor  movement,  we  tend  to  zero-in  on  the  specific  concept 
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acquisition  so  intenselyvt hat  we  tend  to  ignore  a  spontaneous,  seemingly 
irrelevant  vocalization  which  might  occur,  THUS  EXTINGUISHING  that  most 
wanted  behavior  -  VERBALISATION! 

i 
Subject  C,  in  handing  to  me,  the  asked-for  object,  mouthed  or  lipped 
Inaudibly,  the  word  "baltas"  (white).   In  my  enthusiasm  for  the  correct 
gross-actT  response  (give  oe)  ,  I  might  have  ignored  by  not  reinforcing 
the  necr-approximation.   However  —  by  Immediately  noting  and  naming  the 
spontaneous  behavior,  enthusiastic  reinforcement,  etc.  we  got  not  only 
the  clear  word  from  the  initial  subject;  but  we  were  able  to  then  model 
and  elicit  a  like  response  from  yet  another! 

In  summary,  the  process  of  acquisition  must  be  carefully  analyzed. 

Handout:   INSTRUCTIONAL  ANALYSIS  -  The  onus  is  on  the  teacher,  wherever 

the  failure. 

BASELIriE:   Which  areas  need  further  exploration? 

a.  What  does  he  KNOW? 

b.  What  CAN  he  DO? 

c.  HOW  does  he  respond? 

j  > 

OBJECTIVES:   Is  readiness  being  violated? 
Are  they  learner-oriented? 
Are  they  relevant?   Realistic? 
What  Is  the  "pay-off"  for  learner?   teacher? 

TASK:   Analyze!!! 

Are  the  steps  finite;  developmental;  sequential? 

TECHNIQUE:   What  are  you  doing?   Why??  *■ 

Shaping;  prompting;  chaining  (backward/ forward) ;  fading 

MATERIALS:   Examine  critically! 

Age  appropriate? 
Culturally  comfortable? 
Stimulating? 
Relevant? 

ENVIRONMENT:   Study  objectively,  with  learner  and  learning  style  in  mind. 
What  is  learner  able  to  do,  that  is  not  occurring? 
nnat  are  demands? 
What  is  interfering? 
What  needs  change? 
What  people,  things,  placer,  act  as  positive/negative  consequences? 

A  final  reminder,  to  paraphrase  Furton  Blatt:   It  is,  perhaps  WE  who  are 
retarded  —  In  that  we  have  not' been  i'Me  to  discover  HOW  learning  occurs! 
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DEVELOPING  IN 01 VI DUALIZED  EDUCATIONAL  PI.ANS  FOR 
SEVERELY  HANDICAPPED  LEARNERS:   THE  PROMISES  AND  THE  PROBLEMS 


Mr.  James  E.  McCormack 

Director 

Massachusetts  Center  for  Program 

Development  and  Evaluation 

Medford,  Massachusetts 


The  development  of  individual  educational  plans  (lEPs)  is  critical  to 
the  educational  reform  mandated  by  Public  Law  94-142,   lEPs  establish  the 
foundat Ion. for  an  information  system  which  allows  systematic  planning  and 
monitoring  of  individual  student  performance.   They  also  provide  an  objec- 
tive basis  for  allocating  educational  resources.   With  its  statements  of 
current  functioning,  goals,  specific  objectives,  etc.,  the  information 
system  makes  possible  indepth,  ongoing  evalu.it  ion  of  educational  service 
delivery  components,  which  in  turn,  provides  an  empirical  basis  for  the 
reorganization  of  educational  systems. 

In  the  past,  educational  planning  has  been  difficult  because  of  a 
general  lack  of  information  necessary  for  accurate  decision  making. 
Serious  professional,  legal,  and  fiscal  obstacles  have  mitigated  against 
the  effective  collection  and  use  of  educationally  relevant  information. 
Inter-disciplinary  planning  for  individual  students  frequently  has  been 
Incomplete  with  regard  to  the  range  of  disciplines  involved  and  the  depth 
of  the  effort.   P.L.  94-142  presents  a  provocative  anJ  much  needed  opportu- 
nity to  progress  beyond  these  constraints  to  a  new  level  of  detailed  inter- 
disciplinary planning  for  all  handicapped  students. 

The  IKP  provides  the  instructional  lattice  on  which  assessment  data, 
program  objectives,  service  delivery,  and  evaluation  can  be  woven  into  a 
comprehensive  educational  endeavor.   The  successful  Implementation  of  such 
an  instructional  lattice  will  require  a  significant  modification  in  the 
perceived  role  of  many  professionals.   Yet,  because  of  Its  individualized 
approach,  the  IEP  allows  professionals  tOj  become  less  concerned  with  com- 
paring students  across  normative  levels  and  more  concerned  with  comparing 
various  instructional  tactics  in  relation  to  prestated  objectives.   Crucial 
to  this  change  is  the  shift  in  orientation  from  educational  assessment  as 
the  determiner  of  disability  category  to  the  determiner  of  individual  needs. 

To  gather  information  for  decision  making,  educators  historically  have 
relied  on  a  variety  of  testing  procedures;  some  predictive,  some  projective, 
roost  comparative.   Educators  and  parents  alike  have  complained  that  culturally 
biased,  normative  scale  dominated  approaches  used  for  making  placement 
decisions  were  disjointed,  irrelevant,  counterproduct lve  and  inaccurate. 
With  its  requirement  for  statements  of  current  performance  and  specific 
objectives,  the  IEP  calls  for  significant  change  In  assessment  procedures. 
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This  reorientation  of  assessment  will  require  some  substantial  changes 
in  the  responsibilities  of  professionals.   More  th.jn  ever  before,  all  pro- 
fessionals will  have  to  forgo  the  isolation  of  their  classrooms,  clinics, 
laboratories,  etc.,  and  submit  their  detailed  assessment  findings  and 
recommendations  to  the  anvi'  of  educational  accountability.   Professionals 
will  have  to  arrest  the  desire  to  look  upon  findings  as  absolute  and  be 
prepared  to  defend  their  evaluation  statements  and  summat ive  projections. 

These  new  responsibilities  are  not  wi'  .out  their  potential  benefits. 
The  inter-disciplinary  Team  required  by  P.L.  9^-lAJ  provides  a  vehicle 
through  which  many  questions  about  the  student  can  be  answered.   The  Team 
is  staffed  so  that  it  can  perform  a  complete  assessment.   The  assessment 
and  planning  process  takes  int  )  account  medical,  intellectual,  social, 
emotional,  and  educational  aspects  of  the  student's  development.   From 
tfte  information  collected,  the  Team  can  develop  an  individually  appro- 
priate educational  plan  with  specific  objectives.   The  entire  effort  is 
designed  to  shift  the  emphasis  in  educational  planning  from  the  categorical 
to  the  individual  student. 

The  greatest  potential  advantage  to  the  Team  approach  is  the  added 
information  available  for  making  decisions;  what  to  teach,  how  to  teach 
it,  proper  response  to  medical  constraints,  etc.   In  the  past,  special 
education  professionals  often  encountered  hostile  supervisors  .mil    parents 
**ho  expected  individualized  instructional  programs  based  on  records  that 
seldom  provided  information  sufficient  to  determine  appropriate  objectives/ 
tactics.   Usually,  professionals  receive  little  more  than  the  non-specific 
results  of  standardized  tests  or  a  statement  of  an  extremely  general  go.i  1  . 


The  Team  approach  to  evaluation,  detailing  the  student's  current  leve 
of  functioning  and  specific  needs,  will  give  each  professional  access  to 
planning  information  and  to  those  specialists  who  can  provide  cither  con- 
sulting or  direct  services.   The  assistance  of  these  specialists  and  the 
availability  of  other  required  resources  should  .illow  each  professional 
to  concentrate  on  areas  of  expertise  while  participating  in  a  more  compre- 
hensive service  delivery  program. 

Although  they  offer  many  opportunities,  I  MPs  a  1  so  contain  numerous 
potential  pitfalls.   If  the  IFP  is  too  specific  in  regard  to  objectives, 
tactics,  and  service  delivery,  it  may  detract  from  innovation,  creative  - 
ness  and  immediate  situ.ition.il  leadership.   IKPs  may  eliminate  the  spon- 
taneity of  instruction  bv  making  it  impossible  for  teachers  to  shift 
objectives  and  tactics  when  student  performance  indicates  a  need  for 
change.   To  limit  teachers  in  their  decision  making  regarding  instructional 
tactics  only  invites  bureaucr.it  i<  policies  ind  the  frustrations  that 
accompanv  them.   Further,  communications  with  parents  m.iv  become  contus 
injected  with  instructional  specifics  and  due  process  jargon.   However, 
the  IFP  is  too  general  to  evaluate  student  progress  md/or  program  effi- 
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tiveness,    it    will    weaken    the   efforts   of 
individual    student's    needs. 
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The  greatest  threat  to  the  successful  implementation  of  IF.Ps,  however, 
is  that  they  will  become  totally  hogged  down  in  bureaucratic  paperwork. 
This  paperwork  often  has  little  lnstrnctlon.il  relevance.   The  collection 
and  recording  of  great  amounts  of  unused  information  requires  service 
deliverers  to  spend  substantial  amounts  of  time  away  f rom  students  and  It 
Involves  considerable  clerical  support.   More  Importantly,  it  breeds  a 
careless  atmosphere;  so  much  informal  ion  Is  required  that  the  teacher's 
primary  desire  Is  to  do  It  quickly  rather  than  to  do  It  well.   These 
negative  aspects  result  in  a  situation. In  which  Initially  supportive  staff 
become  hostile  to  educational  Innovation. 

If.  the  IF.P  process  Is  to  be  successful,  the  nchool  system  must 
recognize  th.it  it  is  responsible  for  coordinating  various  new  tasks.   These 
new  tasks  cannot  be  implemented  bv  merely  deleg.it  ing  them  to  existing 
Individuals  and  organizational  structures.   IKI's  are  a  new  responsibility 
for  most  districts  and,  therefore,  require  new  support  structures.   IF.P 
team  chair people,  who  are  responsible  for  organizing  the  planning  process, 
support  personnel  for  teachers  who  have  to  leave  their  classrooms  to 
attend  planning  meetings  and  building  based  inservice  trainers  are  only 
some  of  the  new  roles  required  bv  the  IF.P  process. 

Although  It  requires  considerable  amounts  of  time  and  effort,  the 
IF.P  process  can  provide  potential  benefits  for  both  students  and  teachers. 
For  the  first  time,  there  Is  a  significant  educational  commitment  to 
develop  objectives  and  tactics  specific  to  the  Individual  student's  needs. 
Education  traditionally  has  attempted  to  fit  everyone  into  the  same  model 
and  thus,  the  resulting  Instructional  tactics  usually  were  not  responsive 
to  Individual  differences. 

Xi 
The  IF.P  can  provide  school  administrators  and  professionals  with  a 
tangible  basis  for  making  decisions  and  for  evaluating  progress.   Also, 
for  the  first  time,  school  administrators  and  professionls  have  a  recognized 
procedure  for  the  best  opportunities  for  individual  students  to  acquire 
skills,  broaden  their  capabilities,  and  increase  their  life  options. 

Determining  Current  Levo_l_s  of  Performance 

Planners  responsible  for  determining  appropriate  services  for  severely/ 
handicapped  students  must  establish  a  detailed  planning  process  which  allows 
for  the  development  of  a  coordinated  twenty-four  hour  school /resident lal 
program.   The  complexities  of  twenty-four  hour  service  planning  make 
necessary  a  procedure  whloh  can  identify  specific  objectives,  service 
deliverers,  quantity  of  service,  etc.   Additlonaly,  as  the  planner  iden- 
tifies ihe  details  of  the  plan.  It  is  essential  th  t  the  following  four  . 
fundamental  concepts  continuously  be  monitored: 

*  whole  person  planning  -  establish  specific  objectives  and 
activities  which  relate  to  the  student's  overall  physical, 
social,  emotional.,  and  intellectual  development. 
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*   intergrated/cooperat ivc  planning  -  nil  Chose  involved  with 
the  students  training  should  be  Involved  In  the  planning 
process.   A  cooperative  relationship  should  be  established 
between  the  school  and  residence. 
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*  minimum  Interruption  of  the  rhythm  of  existing  activities  - 
those  objectives  or  placements  requiring  major  modi- 
fication of  existing  schedules  or  procedures  often  resist 
in  the  staff  developing  a  negative  orientation  toward  the 
student. 

*  cost  effective  delivery  of  the  lowest  possible  level  of 
sophistication  -  making  the  be  t  allocation  of  resources 

■»     by  realizing  that  paraprofess  ionals  can  make  major  con- 
tributions toward  the  attainment  of  varlo\is  objectives. 

The  assessment  of  severely  handicapped  students  in  Massachusetts 
follows  the  procedures  required  by  the  state's  special  education  law. 
Chapter  766.   The  basic  assessment  components  are: 

educational  history  and  status  -  the  appropriate  school 
official  provides  a  historical  perspective.  In  narrative 
style,  of  the  programs,  services  and  objectives  charac- 
terizing the  student's  education. 

medical  examination  -  the  purpose  of  this  assessment  is 
to  determine  and  report  anv  physical  factors  which  may 
Influence  the  student's  performance.   The  summary  report 
should  delineate  identifiable  constraints  on  the  student's 
performance. 

Specifically,  the  comprchens lve  health  examination  summary 
should  consist  of  three  major  sections;  a  review  of  past 
and  pr-.-sent  medical  problems,  a  physical  examination  and  a 
statement  of  current  health  management  activities.   The 
review  of  past  and  present  medical  problems  should  consist 
of  report  of  findings  and  the  possible  educational  rele- 
vance of  those  findings.   The  physical  examination  section 
should  cover  all  those  areas  that  might  have  educational 
relevance.   The. medical  report  should  indicate  the  physician's 
findings  and  their  possible  educational  relevance.   The 
health  management  s.ection  should  sumaarizc  all  forms  of 
treatment  which  the  student  Is  presently  undergoing.   Infor- 
mation should  be  provided  on  the  condition  and  the  treatments 
frequency  and  effectiveness.   Again,  the  report  should  indicate 
if  any  of  the  treatments  have  possible  educational  relevance. 

out  ot    school  performance  -  a  social  worker  visits  the  parents 
(and  with  institutionalized  students  the  responsible  super- 
visor) to  determine  their  attitudes  and  goals  regarding  the 
student.   The  informat ion  collected  should  also  indicate  how 
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the  learner  behaves  In  the  home  and  relates  to  his 
peers  and  family.   The  information  collected  is  divided 
into  two  major  sections:   one  about  the  student  (health, 
interaction  with  peers,  developmental  history,  etc.),  and 
the  other  about  the  child/family  interaction  (parental 
goals,  home  environment,  etc.), 

educational  performance  -  indicates  specific  details  re- 
garding the  students  current  level  of  functioning  in  the 
classroom  setting. 
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The  educational  performance  assessment  has  proven  to  be  the  critical 
source  of  planning  information  for  most  students.   Because  Chapter  766 
requires  specific  statements  of  current  performance  as  part  of  the  educa- 
tion assessment;  a  number  cf  difficulties  have  been  encountered. 
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Historically  special  class  placement  has  been  based  on  disability 
category  determined  by  a  formal  assessment  device.   Recently,  however,  many 
educators  have  questioned  special  class  placement  based  on  one  formal  test, 
especially  when  primary  focus  was  given  to  intelligence  score.    In  part, 
questioning  occurred  because  many  educators  concluded  that  intelligence  is 
a  hypothetical  construct  rather  than  a  concrete  item  (Throne  1972),  and 
not  open  to  direct  observation  and  measurement  (Robinson  and  Robinson  1965). 
Others  have  questioned  whether  intelligence  tests  can  even  measure  present 
functioning,  let  alone  intellectual  potential.   Throne  (1972)  suggests  that 
Intelligence  tests  be  eliminated  altogether  and  that  educators  concentrate 
on  finding  out  how  tc  produce  "intelligent"  behavior  instead  of  attempting 
to  predict  "intelligence". 

Formal  tests  have  sel  lorn  provided  the  teacher  with  the  type  of 
detailed  information  required  to  develop  meaningful  educational  programs 
(Hammill  1971).   Barnes  (1973)  indicated  that  intelligence  tests  are 
useful  for  placing  students  into  categorical  groups  but  that  they  offer 
little  aid  in  providing  a  basis  for  prescriptive  teaching.   There  is 
substantial  evidence  to  indicate  that  intelligence  test  scores  of  students 
with  special  needs  have  little  relationship  to  actual  performance  (Albin 
1973,  Rammarauskat  and  Burrow  1973,  Wolf ensberger  1967).   Many  educators 
and  parents,  impatient  with  the  controversy  over  intelligence  tests,  have 
demanded  altern itives. 


Although  there  is  general  agreement  on  the  deficits  of  format  tests, 
especially  intelligence  tests,  there  is  little  agreement  on  an  alternative 
assessment  approach.   The  recommendations  include  using  a  selected  short- 
duration  behavior  sample  assessed  with  a  standardized  device  to  provide 
information  designed  to  answer  specific  questions  (ITPA,  WISC,  etc.). 
Unfortunately,  such  a  device,  like  the  intelligence  test,  is  based  on  a 
behavior  sample  that  is  not  necessarily  representative  of  the  students 
actual  abilities.   The  results  often  are  net  accurate  because  of  the 
unusual  environmental  conditions  in  which  the  assessment  occurs.   These 
devices  also  are  usually  Incapable  of  providing  the  specific  information 
required  to  select  Individually  appropriate  objectives. 
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A3  an  alternative,  behavioral  psychologists,  supported  by  many  special 
educators  and  parents,  have  attempted  to  develop  systems  for  obtaining  more 
precise  descriptions  of  a  student's  level  of  functioning.   The  need  for 
functional  assessments  which  detail  a  student's  strengths  and  weaknesses 
has  become  obvious  as  special  educators  have  been  required  by  the  courts 
or  State/Federal  regulations  to  develop  individually  appropriate  educational 
plans.   Specific  performance  statements  allow  the  teacher  to  prescribe 
appropriate  instructional  objectives/methods  and  materials,  while  at  the 
same  time  facilitating  communication  among  those  responsible  for  the  stu- 
dent's education  (parents,  teachers,  administrators,  etc.). 

One  svstem,  intended  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  of  "representative"  Items, 
involves  the  assessment  of  all  behaviors  in  the  skill  cluster  about  which 
the  assessor  has  to  make  diagnostic  statements,  coupled  with  the  basing 
of  those  satements  on  an  extended  observation  period  rather  than  a  short 
behavior  sample.   The  major  drawback  to  this  approach  is  the  time  one 
assessor  would  require  to  observe  the  student  to  ensure  observation  of  all 
the  behaviors  under  investigation  (Lindsley  1970,  Nunally  1964).   One  way 
to  avoid  this  difficulty  is  to  increase  the  number  of  observers  and,  thus, 
make  It  possible  to  collect  the  required  information  without  one  individual 
spending   an  extended  period  observing  the  student.   The  use  of  multi- 
observers  also  decreases  the  effect  of  biased  reporting.   However,  this 
approach  requires  a  format  which  will  allow  the  various  assessors  to 
rapidly  report  performance  about  a  wide  variety  of  skill  clusters. 

One  device  commonly  used  In  a  multi-reporter,  experience  based  assess- 
ment approach  is  the  rating  format.   In  this  format  all  the  behaviors  or 
skills  to  be  rated  are  listed  and  various  performance  categories,  i.e., 
does  all  the  time,  does  some  of  the  tint,  etc.  are  checked.   Early  rating 
devices  often  were  referred  to  as  "ucales";  they  typically  required  raters 
to  report  on  selected  representative  behaviors.   Some  of  the  rating  scales 
frequently  used  with  special  needs  learners  are  the  Cain-Levine  Social 
Competency  Scale,  the  Vineland  Social  Maturity  Scale,  and  the  Haggerty- 
Olseh-Wickerman  Rating  Scale. 

Generally,  rating  scales  attempt  to  determine  the  learners  behavior 
through  an  interview,  conducted  by  an  assessor,  with  an  Individual  who 
knows  the  student  well  enough  to  report  on  the  student's  typical  perfor- 
mance regarding  each  item.   As  previously  stated,  the  nature  of  the  items 
usually  require  that  the  rater  have  had  opportunities  to  observe  the  child 
in  various  situations  (Freeman  1962).   Since  these  scales  generally  rely 
on  selected  representative  items  to  assess  behavior  clusters,  they  have 
some  of  the  same  drawbacks  as  standardized  tests. 

Due  to  the  need  to  have  specific  statements  of  current  performance, 
many  Massachusetts  Teams  have  adopted  a  checklist  device  developed  by  a 
special  project  of  the  Massachusetts  Department  of  Education.   The  Educa- 
tional Evaluation  and  Planning  Package,  concentrates  on  six  skill  areas 
(ADL,  motor,  early  language,  socialization,  advanced  language  and  mathe- 
matics).  Each  skill  area  is  divided  into  three  components;  a  screening 
device,  performance  statements  (a  developmental  list  of  specific  skills) 
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and  a  next  9tep  chart  (a  gross  arrangement  of  skills  to  facilitate  the 
development  of  a  ten  month  educational  plan). 

Initially,  the  teacher  selects  those  skill  areas  applicable  to  the 
specific  student  (for  example,  ADL,  motor  development,  early  language)  and 
eliminates  those  not  applicable  (for  example,  advanced  language,  mathematics, 
vocational).   Next,  the  teacher  i3es  the  screening  device  (Figure  1)  for 
each  skill  group  and  pinpoints  those  skill  clusters  that  require  detailed 
assessment.   Once  target  clusters  are  pinpointed,  the  reporter/assessor 
reviews  the  specific  statements  in  those  clusters  indicating  the  student's 
level  of  performance  based  on  observation  and,  if  necessary,  performs  *.n 
in-sltu  evaluation  of  particular  skill.   Figure  2  shows  a  possible  scoring 
of  the  "puts  on  Indoor/outdoor  clothes"  skill  cluster. 

Performance  terms  provide  a  basis  for  common  communication  among  team 
members  and  for  later  analyzing  the  learner's  progress.   The  various  other 
performance  variables  collected  during  the  assessment  process  also  can 
provide  an  excellent  basis  for  identifying  the  best  learning  environment, 
teaching  tactics  and  instructional  materials.   In  this  way,  the  assessment 
provides  the  information  which  will  be  essential  to  the  educational  planning 
and  implementation  process. 

By  using  the  checklists,  the  assessor  can  report  the  results  of  the 
assessment  In  terms  of  performance.   If  discrepancies  are  found  or  a  need 
for  more  information  is  identified,  the  psychologist/coordinator  of  assess- 
ments meets  with  the  student  and  assesses  any  unclear  skill  areas.   After 
the  various  assessments  are  performed,  the  psychologist  goes  through  all 
the  reports  to  develop  a  "coordination  of  assessments"  report.   The 
psychologist  also  examines  the  assessments  for  potential  gaps,  conflicts 
and  areas  requiring  assessments  by  specialists.   When  all  the  information 
is  available,  the  Team  meets  to  begin  developing  the  educational  plan. 


FIGURE  1.   Screening  device  for  the  dressing  sub-skill  area. 

Screening  Assessment 

Each  part  of  the  screening  device  corresponds  to  a  cluster  of  per- 
formance statements;  the  underlined  words  In  the  section  Indicate  a 
cluster  name.   The  statements  (1.2,  3.3,  etc.)  have  been  selected  as 
representative  of  the  cluster.   Within  each  part,  check  "yes"  if  the 
student  displays  the  skill  at  appropriate  times  and  places  and  without 
assistance;  check  "no"  If  any  aspect  of  the  stjdent's  performance  does 
not  meet  those  criteria.   The  evaluator  should  complete  the  entire  screen- 
ing device. 

In  cases  where  all  responses  on  the  screening  device  are  "yes"  the 
screening  device  can  9erve  as  the  complete  ADL  evaluation.   If  any  section 
has  one  or  more  "no"  responses,  the  chairperson  should  provide  the  evaluator 
with  t^e  performance  statements  for  that  section.   The  evaluator  should 
complete  the  performance  statements  and  return  them  to  the  chairperson. 
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Figure  1  continued. 
1.0   DRESSING 


1.1  Takes  off  Indoor/outdoor  clothes  appropriately  and  without 
assistance. 


yes 

£7 
£7 

n 
u 


no 

o 
o 

CJ 

u 


takes  off  underwear 

takes  off  pants  or  dress 

takes  off  shirt,  blouse 

takes  off  shoes 

takes  off  coat  or  sweater 


1.2  Puts  on  Indoor/outdoor  clothing  appropriately  and  without 
assistance. 


rj 
i  i 

CJ 

n 
r  i 


[~J  puts  on  underwear 

/  /  puts  on  pants  or  dress 

/  /  puts  on  shirt,  blouse 

fj  puts  on  shoes 

[_   /  puts  on  coat  or  sweater 


1.3  Perforins  fastening  skills  appropriately  and  without  assistance. 


n 

i  i 
1 1 
1 1 
i  / 


/  /  zips  jacket 

/  /  puts  on  pullcver  clothes 

/  /  buttons  buttons 

/  /  assembles  hook  and  eye 

/  /  ties  simple  bow 


1.4  Performs  simple  clothing  rare  skills  appropriately  and  without 
assistance . 


/  / 
/  / 
/  / 


/  /       folds  clothes 

/  /      picks  out  dirty  clothes 

/  /      picks  out  damaged  clothes 
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Figure  1  continued. 

n  [  I  makes  minot  repairs  of  clothes 

1.5  Performs  selection  of  clothing  without  assistance. 

/  /        A  /      picks  out  matching  shoes 

u         a 
u         u 


picks  out  own  clothing 


n 


o 


picks  out  weather-appropriate 
clothing 

picks  out  coordinated  outfits 


2.0   EATING 


2.1  Performs  skills  necessary  to  be  fed  by  others 

r J  CJ  drinks  liquids  (if  fed) 

I~J  £7      eats  solids  (if  fed) 

2.2  Performs  skills  necessary  to  eat  independently 

[J  I  J  drinks  liquids  with  a  spoon 

[~l  £J  drinks  from  a  glass 

l_J  11  eats  with  a  fork 

r I  n  cuts  with  a  knife 

2.3  Performs  skills  necessary  to  eat  Independently  in  public  places 
appropriately  and  without  assistance. 


/  / 


/  / 


uses  salt  and  pepper  shakers 
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FIGURE  2.   Sample  scoring  for  a  dressing  skill  cluster 
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social 
Unobserved/n 

extends  arms  to  assist 

extends  feet  to  assist 

takes  off  coat 

takes  off  hat 

takes  off  scarf 

takes  off  mittens 

takes  off  gloves 

takes  off  sweater  (open) 

takes  off  pullover 

takes  off  shirt/blouse 

takes  off  pants 

tjkes  off  skirt 

takes  off  dress 

takes  off  sock9 

take9  off  shoer-slippers 

1 

takes  off  underpants 

takes  off  undershirt 

takes  off  slip 

takes  off  nightc 1 othes 

takes  off  boots 

takes  off  bathing  suit 

takes  off  tights 

takes  off  bra 

takes  off  sanitary  b-lt 
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Developing  the  Educational  Plan 

The  written  educational  plan  represents  the  culmination  of  the  planning 
process.   Once  the  plan  Is  developed,  indicating  instructional  goals,  objec- 
tives, etc.,  the  responsibility  falls  to  the  school  representatives  to  allocate 
the  required  resources,  to  the  parents  to  react  to  the  completed  form,  and  to 
the  service  deliverers  to  implement  the  plan,  and  to  the  liaison  person  to 
monitor  performance.   Aside  from  those  instructional  aspects,  the  plan  is 
used  for  numerous  administrative  purposes,  including  the  protection  of  due 
process  rights,  fiscal  audits,  program  audits,  reports  to  SEA  personnel, 
etc.   In  essence,  the  educational  plan  is  the  foundation  for  all  services 
to  the  student. 

Using  the  IEP  to  provide  information  in  all  these  areas  presents  a 
major  obstable  to  the  development  of  a  viable  educational  plan  format. 
That  is,  the  need  to  provide  so  many  different  types  of  information  to 
meet  requirements  of  numerous  audiences  (parents,  lawyers,  teachers,  admin- 
istrators, specialists,  SEA  staff,  etc.)  can  result  in  a  totally  unmanageable 
plan  format. 

P.L.  94-142  outlines  the  educational  plan  as  an  instructional  document 
with  goals,  objectives,  learning  style,  etc.   If  the  format  is  to  reflect 
this  orientation,  its  design  must  allow  for  the  clear  communication  of  the 
information  derived  from  the  assessment  process  to  all  of  those  working 
with  the  student  (parents,  teachers,  specialists,  etc.).   To  do  this,  the 
format  must  avoid  the  use  of  legalistic,  psychological,  and  educational 
jargon.   It  should  concentrate  on  providing  clear  statements  regarding  the 
student's  behavior. 

A  critical  issue  in  the  IEP  development  concerns  the  scope  of  the  plan 
as  a  whole  and  the  scope  of  each  component.   This  issue  deals  mainly  with 
the  specificity  of  the  plan.   There  are  advantages  and  disadvantages  to 
both  being  extremely  specific  or  to  being  relatively  vague.   Planners  should 
be  aware  of  the  ramifications  of  each  choice  especially  in  regard  to  the 
time  required  to  complete  the  plan  and  its  usefulness  to  the  service  deliverers. 

To  demonstrate  some  of  the  various  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  IEP 
forms,  the  Massachusetts  form  and  a  form  proposed  by  NASDSE  are  used  as 
examples.   The  Massachusetts  Education  Plan  provides  an  example  of  a  planning 
document  covering  a  complete  school  year.   Although  similar  to  P.L.  94-142 
with  regard  to  plan  development,  the  Massachusetts  Special  Education  Law, 
Chapter  766,  does  have  some  significant  differences.   Most  significantly, 
non-categorical  individual  plans  are  developed  for  all  referred  students. 
The  determination  of  special  needs  is  based  on  the  services  required  to  meet 
the  plans  objectives  not  the  assessment  results  as  in  P.L.  94-142.   After 
the  local  special  education  administrator  determines  placement  of  each 
objective  and  whether  it  is  to  be  met  in  regular  or  special  education,  the 
parents  then  respond  to  the  proposed  objectives  and  placement (s) . 

The  major  elements  of  Massachusetts  plan  (Figure  3)  are: 
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1.   situational  information,  name  of  student,  address,  team 
participants,  period  covered  by  the  plan,  etc. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 


6. 


general  objjctives  (annual  goals):   What  are  the  long 
term  goals  (one  year)  for  the  student?  These  goals, 
based  on  assessment  results,  should  be  developmentally 
rational,  reflect  parental  priorities  and  aim  for  the 
student's  movement  to  a  less  restrictive  environment. 
Each  goal  should  be  prioritized  to  provide  a  basis  for 
trade  off  decisions  if  they  become  necessary. 


learning  style 
tional  informs 
would  enhance 
Information  su 
(behavior  modi 
(reinforcement 
areas,  etc.). 
effects  of  med 
have  possible 
assessment  res 


/physical  constraints:   Suggested  instruc- 
tion which  if  known  by  service  deliverers 
the  student's  attainment  of  objectives, 
ch  as  recommended  Instructional  strategies 
fication,  play  centered,  etc.)  and  tactics 
preferences,  attention  span,  interest 
Any  physical/medical  constraints  (including 
ication)  also  should  be  provided  when  they 
instructional  ramifications.   Summaries  of 
ults  should  be  attached  to  the  plan. 


specific  objectives:   What  are  the  instructional  objec- 
tives for  the  student?   The  objectives  should  reflect 
the  various  goal  statements  and  should  be  coded  so  that 
it  is  possible  to  easily  match  objectives  to  their  parent 
goals.   Objectives  should  be  stated  in  terms  of  measurable 
terminal  behaviors. 

objective  implementation  information:   the  team  should 
indicate,  by  quarter,  when  an  objective  should  be  under- 
taken.  The  team  has  to  develop  objectives  that  cover 
the  student's  annual  educational  program.   Many  systems 
modify  the  form  to  use  school  quarters  rather  than 
three  month  quarters.   Some  coorunities  use  records 
for  the  amount  of  time  (per  week)  that  wiJl  be  devoted 
to  each  objective.   Also  indicated,  is  the  size  of 
the  instructional  ^roup  ir  which  the  3tudent  will 
demonstrate  the  objective. 

recommendations  of  the  Special  Education  Administrator: 
The  administrator  must  indicate  the  type  of  program 
(regular/special)  in  which  the  objective  will  be 
Implemented.   If  the  service  is  part  of  the  regular 
education  program,  the  administrator  only  Indicates 
the  recommended  start  date  (this  must  be  later 
verified  by  the  building  principal).   If  the  service 
is  to  be  delivered  as  part  of  the  special  education 
program,  the  administrator  must  indicate  the  start 
date,  service  provider  and  service  location. 
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additional  Information:   The  administrator  should  list 
any  information  not  otherwise  -recorded  on  the  plan 
which  is  relevant  to  program  implementation  (unusual 
daily  program  duration,  unique  scheduling  of  services, 
etc.)- 

criteria  for  movement  to  next  less  restrictive  environ- 
ment:  What  is  the  next  less  restrictive  instructional 
environment  and  what  behaviors  must  the  student  exhibit 
to  move  to  that  environment.   When  appropriate,  this 
section  should  indicate  what  Impact  attainment  of  the 
plan's  objectives  will  have  on  placement.   This  section 
also  indicates  if  the  student's  movement  to  that  environ- 
ment may  be  prevented  by  items  unrelated  to  the  student's 
behavior  (no  wheelchair  ramps,  inappropriate  transportant , 
etc.). 
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9.   describes  student's  transportation  plan:   If  the  student 
requires  special  transportation,  the  administrator  should 
indicate  type  of  vehicle,  time/length  of  travel  and  if 
«jny  support  personnel  (in  addition  to  the  driver)  will 
be  required.  v 

10.  designated  liaison  person:   The  adainistrator  in  colla- 
boration with  the  team  should  record  the  name  and 
position  of  the  person  designated  to  monitor  the  student's 
progress  3nd  to  oversee  regular  reviews  of  the  prograo. 

11.  certification  of  appropriate  program  local:   The  special 
education  administrator  certifies  that  special  education 
services  will  be  delivered  by  special  education  staff;  the 
principal  certifies  that  regular  education  services  will  be 
delivered  by  building  staff  and  if  necessary  the  head  of  any 
outside. facility  (school,  hospital,  etc.)  certifies  that 

it  can  deliver  the  Indicated  services. 


\2.      parents  response  to  the  plan:   The  parents  indicate  their 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  plan, -along  with  any 
appropriate  comments.  c 
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Page  1  of 

,  Identification 
CX   103 
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School        Wept    Elementary 


Type  of 
Evaluation 


Full 


EDUCATIONAL  PLAN: 
GENERAL   AND   SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES/DELIVERY   OF   SERVICES 


1.      Name         jan(,  Pop 


Date  of  Birth     8-30-65 


Address   36   Blaken    Rn^ri 


City         Rnrhrstrr,  HA 


hi 

p 

IS 


■' 


<3 


2.      Participants: 


Name 


Robert   Johnsor 


Bill  W1 J  Hans 


Mr.  ft  Mrs.    Doe 


Pt'th   Jackson 


Position 


leaclier. 


Rehab  Spec  if  list 


Pi.  rents 


(chair 

rrlnclpr/r-TH-r^nn' 


Name 


Position 


David  Rntiprtq 


■Spina.. 


Admin 


t 
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3.      This   Educational    Plan   covers   the   period 


3  sept  75,  to      ~  mt  7f> 


4.  General   Objectives: 

Based  on  the  various  demonstrated  iierformances  as  indicated  by  the  assessments, 
what  are  the  general  long  terra  (one  year)  objectives  for  the  student? 
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11.   Criteria  (demonstrated  skills)  for  student's  movement  to  next  less 
restrictive  program  i   •-otype. 

^Reffular  education  with  not  more  than  60%  special  Fervjt-e^'V 


in  the  next  least  restrictive.   Ability. to  participate  in  and  benefit 
from  structured  grcup  activities,  pi  -.   oi,_and  ri-n^v,-  cuiJLsJjjfi  clothes  wirh- 
out  assistance  verbally  indicate  neeis,  climbs  ..nd  descend  stairs,  eliminate 
all  5 t erotyped  behavior. 

12.   Describe  this  student's  t  r  cuispor  tat  ion  plan. 

ride  the  school  bus  with  peers       ^ 


13.  Designated  liaison  person.   Name:      Mr*.  "Robert  Johnson 

Pos i t Ion :  _Ttachejr^_Wtfa.iL.£lf:rt:nrary  School - 

14.  If  placement  outside  the  LEA  is  recommended  complete  the  following: 

I  certify  that  the  (facility)       . is  able  co 

provide  the  services  required  by  this  plan. 

Signature _ 


Date 


(Director  of  Accepting  Facility) 


15.  1  certify  that  the  above  objectives  are'those  recommended  by  the  core 
evaluation  team,  and  that  the  above  indicated  services  will  be  provided. 

Signature   *  VVvjlVxO  Vn<JQQ/v)sx)  /?[ D^te  10  August  1975 

^(Special  Education  AdmvMi  ./Desi  g:iee) 

16.  I  certify  that  the  above  obj^ctiv^s  are  tho;  r  recommended  by  the  core 
evaluation  team,  and  that  the  abov^ *i ndicat cd  services  will  be  provided. 


;ignature   .kuSJ^CTt^M-OfJ^O  ,  , 
(Buiioiriq  Principal, 


(Buiidirig  Principal) 
17.   Response  of  Parentr./Guardi  an/Student :  . 

a.  MI  eccept  the  educational  plan  outlined  above. 

b.  I. II  DO  NOT  accept  the  educational  plan  outlined  above. 

c.  Co-.i^nts: 

Da  t  e 


,)*,,  °  I*>  Auy.utt  ,1975„ 


I  understand  th.it  I  ray  seek  a  s'-cond  opinion  or  independent  evaluation 
as  provid'd  in  the  Chapter'  V£»C  reyul.it  ior.5i. 


.i«jr,aturt 


I'arent/Gu.irdi.in/St  udent ) 
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The  Massachusetts  form  reflects  a  behavioral  interpretation  of  the 
complex  Chapter  766  Regulations  (19  75).   The  format  requires  specific 
behavioral  statements  regarding  assessment  data,  objectives,  movement  to 
less  restrictive  envlrpnraents,  etc.   This  behavioral  specificity  requires 
retraining  of  many  special  education  service  deliverers.   Few  special 
education  service  deliverers  have  been  required  (or  taught)  to  think  in 
terms  of  specific  measurable  behaviors.   Due  to  this  situation,  a  plan 
requiring  specific  behavioral  statements  Initially  meets  with  substantial 
hostility.   Overcoming  such  hostility,  as  well  as  developing  meaningful 
educational  plans,  requires  a  substantial,  long  term  commitment  to  inten- 
sive inservice  projects. 

Another'  important  aspect  of  the  Massachusetts  plan  is  that  despite 
its  specifics,  it  does  not  require  detailed  implenfcntat ion  information, 
i.e.,  task  analysis,  strategies  or  techniques,  M&tery  level,  etc.   This 
aspect  has  been  viewed  as  both  beneficial  and  detrimental.   Some  believe 
that  it  leaves  the  service  deliverers  freedom  to  use  their  skills;  other 
believe  it  leaves  the  teacher  with  roost  of  the  work  and  all  of  the 
accountability. 

The  IEP  format  and  process  presented  in'Functions  of  the  Placement 

Coram!  t  tee  in  Special  Educ  at  ion: A  Resou  rce  Manual  (N'ASDSE  1976)  differ. 

significantly  from  those  of  Massachusetts.   That  process  starts  with  a 
determination  of  eligibility  for  placement  based  on  a  review  of  assess- 
ment results.   Once  eligibility  is  established,  a  two  level  IEP  is 
developed.   The  team  develops  a  Total  Service  Plan  (which  is  comperable 
to  the  compl-ete  Massachusetts  Plan)  ,•  after  vhifh  specific  individuals' 
complete  an  Individual  Implementation  Plan. 

The  Total  Service  Plan  consists  of  the  following  elements: 

.  current  performance 

.  long  term  goals 

.  short  term  objectives 

.  specific  education  and/or  support  services 

.  service  deliverer  for  each  objective 

."  percentage  of  time  in  regular  classroom  (for  each  objective) 

.  start/end  date  for  each  objective 

.  evaluation  criteria  for  each  objective 

.  recommendat icn  for  materials,  techniques,  learning  style,  etc. 

Each  of  these  elements  requires  basically  the  same  information  .is 
required  on  the  Massachusetts  plan. 

The  Individual  Inplenentat ion  Plan  details  how  each  objective  will  hi 
achieved  ( informal  i^r.  not  required  in  the  Massachusetts  pi. in).   Th:^  section 
requires  the  following  information  for  each  ob  j  i.-c  t  i  ve : 


V- 
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.  behavioral  objective 

.  task  analysis 

.  for  each  stfp  mastery  criteria 

.  strategy  and  technique  for  each  step 

.  materials  required  for  each  step 

.  start /stop  date  for  each  step 

On  this  sheet,  the  service  deliverer  must  identify  and  detail  the 
strategies  and  tactics  that  will  be  used  to  obtain  each  objective.   Mile- 
stones relating  to  the  achievement  of  that  objective  must  al  »o  be  identified 
and  accompanied  -bv  dates  for  heginning  and  accomplishing  eacn  step. 

As  previously  stated,  the  Individual  Implementation  Plan  is  completed 
by  specific  service  deliverers.   This  documentation  requires  such  detail 
that  substantial  time  needs  to  be  vt  aside  for  completing  this  plan. 
Because  oT  the  limited  ahilitv  to  foresee  acquisition  rates,  such  detail 
is  probably  only  u.scful  for  planning  and  probably  only  applicable  for 
plans  covering  two  or  three  months. 

The  requirement  for  such  a  detailed  presentation  of  strategy  and 
tactics  must  be  accompanied  bv  a  system  tor  analysis.   Such  a  staggering 
amount  «<f  information  could  onlv  be  analvzed  bv  a  computer.   Specifically, 
it  ik  important  to  avoid  concert  rating  on  collected  cabinets  of  input 
data  unless  it  can  be  correlated  and  analyzed  with  output  variables. 

S ununa  r  v 

Although  it  requires  considerable  investment  of  time  and  effort,  the 
I  LI'  process  has  many  potential  benefits  for  severely  handicapped  learners 
and  their  teachers.   The  process  provides  the  information  necessary  to 
meet  the  program  planning,  implementation  and  review  elements  required 
bv  P.  I..  9-i-l£2,  while  at  the  saee  time,  it  encourages  the  development  of 
interdisciplinary  cooperation  and  coordination  necessary  to  meet  the  needs 
of  this  group  of  very  special  learners. 

In  conclusion,  P. I..  9i-142  with  its  requirements  for  educational 
plans,  provides  a  basis  f.>r  the  ^conceptualization  of  our  present  public 
school  system  necessary  for  the  successful  implementation  of  a  zero  reject 
model.   This  is  the  beginning  of  a  Nvstem  which  will  be  refined  by  experi- 
ence,  it  i^  an  accountable  svstem,  .«nd  it  can  provide  for  movement  towards 
a  bro.tder  range  of  life  options  for  -ill  severely  handicapped  students.   The 
IF.P  pro*  ess  also   an  provide  our  educational  system  with  exciting  new 
opportunities  t'1  serve  ali  children  better.   It  .is  a  beginning  point,  one 
that  is  hopeful  and  energetii  .  it  allows  parents  ind  educators  to  work 
together  in  d»-ve iopi nu   -ind  refining  our  capabilities  to  best  serve  children. 
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Communic.it  ion  deficits  among  severely  handicapped  children  has  long 
been  recognized  as  a  critical  area  of  concern.   Almost  aluays  a  direct 
correlation  exists  between  .i  child's  language  capabilities  and  his/her 
eventual  classification  or  diagnosis:   The  poorer  his  communication 
s\ills,  the  more  debi 1 i tat ing  his  condition  is  considered  to  be.   A  funda- 
mental goal,  then,  has  been  to  develop  Intervention  strategies  that 
establish  rudimentary  i  ommunic.it  ion  patterns  In  severely  language  delayed 
chi ldren. 

Language  researchers,  psychologists,  special  education  teachers, 
child  developmental ists,  and  others  have  been  trying  to  find  the  most 
efficient  ways  to  teach  severely  handicapped  children'to  use  speech 
functionally.   Some  ot  their  ef  forts  have  fai  led. completely ,  but  others 
have  shown  considerable  potential  for  teaching  basic  language  skills. 
These  early  successes  generated  additional  research  and  new  theories  of 
language  development — both  in  normal  and  delayed  children.   Some  theorists 
have  maintained  that  a  language-intervention  progran  must  be  based  on  a 
Sequence  closely  following  normal  children's  development.   Other  theorists 
— b*:liv.v*»*i--Uwt  —  AJtwatuiication-  slt-ill*.  kuuuI-U- -be-- taught--  In  a  curriculum  that 
.  is  most  functional  for  the  prospective  language  user,  whether  or  not  It 
ton  forms  to  a  normal  developmental  sequence.   The  arguments  posed  by  each 
side  are  complex,  and  are  receiving  considerable  attention  in  the  pro- 
fessional literature.   It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  presentation  to 
elaborate  on  them  here.   Instead,  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  a  learning 
theory  account  of  language  mediation.   This  account  places  special  emphasis 
on  the  role  of  imitation  and  reinforcement  in  the  intervention  process. 


Manv  of  the  .xi^ting  Int ervent ion  strategies  divide  language  learning 
into,  at  least,  two  genera]  phases.   One  phase  teaches  behaviors  that  are 
considered  to  he  prerequisite,  or  Important,  for  functional  language 
acquisition  t"  occur.   The  other  phase  teaches  the  symbolic,  or  functional, 
aspects  of  language  such  as  semantics,  syntax,  and  morphology.   Section  III 
of  this  presentation  will  dis.-uss  language  pre-equisites;  Section  IV  will 
discuss  ..several  curricula  to  teach  functional  language.   Particularly,  the 
work  i>i    '-r-..  Doug  Guess,  Wayne  Sailor,  and  Donald  M.  llaer  at  the  Kansas 
Ni-iir .»lo.;j.  a!  Institute  and  the  I'niversity  of  Kansas  will  be  highlighted. 

Trior  to  implementing  anv  language  training,  however,  it  is  necessary 
to  thoroughly  and  accurately  assess  the  existing  level  of  a  candidate's 
language  repertoire.   Section  II  will  describe  some  o|  the  assessment 
procedures  used  in  the  experimental  language  program  at  the  Kansas 
Neurolonic.il  Institute.   The  importance  of  this  assessment  process  cannot 
be  overemphasized.   Not  only  does  It  help  to  determine  where  the  logical 
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starting  point  should  be  for  a  particular  child,  but  in  addition,  the 
proper  assessment  method  will  also  help  to  determine  if  the  training 
program  that  is  eventually  used  is  working.   In  fact,  ongoing  assess- 
ment procedures  should  be  an  Integral  part  of  any  training  strategy. 
The  language  teacher  cannot  assume  that  a  particular  program  works  for 
all  children  simply  because  it  has  worked  for  one  child,  or,  because  it 
has  been  offered  in  published  form.   Too  many  variables  are  operating  in 
the  language  acquisition  process,  any  one  of  which  could  be  responsible  ,'-,\ 
for  failure.   Thus,  at  least,  three  measurement  and  assesrnent  schemes 
should  be  Incorporated  as  part  of  the  overall  intervention  strategy: 
(1)  Initial  Assessment;  (2)  Daily  Data  Collection;  and  (3)  Post  Tests 
(simple  repetitions  of  the  initial  assessment). 


II.   Measurement  and  Assessment 


Each  candidate  who  enters  the  Guess,  Sailor,  and  Baer  experimental  E;i:jj 

language  program  is  given  a  battery  of  Initial  assessments.   Some  of  jL-.j 

thea  are  Riven  once;  others  are  systeaat ically  repeated  throughout  train-  \f:£ 

ing.   It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  KNI  language  training  program  is  l:~\ 

data  based  and  research  oriented.   Because  of  this  characteristic,  more  \  ^ 

rigorous  documentation  (of  success  or   failure)  is  required  than  might  1;J 


f  < 
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be  the  case  otherwise.   For  example,  the  ability  of  a  child  to  attend 
to  the  language  teacher  is  assessed  In  relation  to  the  child's  ability 
to  Imitate.   Specifically,  the  child  is  given  an  imitation  pretest  that 
includes  responses  such  as  touch  table,  touch  chest,  saying  /ba/,/ow/, 
/ka/,  etc.   After  this  test  Is  given,  the  child  begins  in  an  attention  t 

training  program.   This  training  requires  that  the  child  look  into  the  t 

face  of  the  language  "teacher"  for "  a  Tew*  sVc\5nds"'eac"n"XlT3e  The  Toqnest — -————»• 
"Look  at  me"  is  given.   Upon  reaching  a  predetermined  criterion  for 
attentiveness,  the  imitation  pretest  is    readroinisterfd.   The  purpose  of 
this  assessment  sequence  is  to  determine  whether  or  not  teaching  the  ^ 

child  to  attend  influences  his  ability  to  imitate  the  vocal  and/or  the 
motor  demonstrations  of  the  teacher.   A  language  teacher  at  other  reme- 
dial centprs  may  or  may  not  want  to  conduct  this  same  kind  of  analysis, 
depending  on  the  goals  of  the  particular  program,  and  the  number  of 
"research-type"  questions  to  be  asked.  -I  .* 

;*  M 

The  sequence  of  pretralning  assessments  given  at  the  Kansas  f;i| 

Neurological  Institute's  language  program  is  described  below:  r  1 

1.   Descriptive  Information  and  Characteristics  of  the  Child  t  . 

The  information  gathered  at  this  initial  point  pertains  S^ 

to  a  variety  of  behavioral  parameters  and  characteristics  pis 

typically  used  in  describing  a  child.   Included  are  the  |-:- 

child's  age  (CA);  sex;  level  of  measured  intelligence  (MI);  W~ 

mental  age  (MA);  diagnostic  classification  (if  known); 

etiology  (if  known);  identified  sensory  or  physical  anoma-  |-;j| 

lies  (including  EEC  fir.Jings  if  available);  and,  any 
observed  behavioral  prcolecs  that  might  interfere  with 
training  (e.g.,  self-destructive  behavior,  agresslveness, 
hyperactivity,  etc.).   Other  inforraatior.  considered  to  be 
Important  should  also  be  included. 
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2.  Neurological  Examination 

It  is  recommended  that  the  child  be  glv»n  a  neurological 
examination  prior  to  training  to  determine  whether  .or  not  a 
severe  impairment  to  the  speech  mechanism  is  present. 

3 .  Audlological  Exam i nation 

A  determination  of  the  child's  hearing  ability  should  be 
made.   Results  of  this  examination  might  determine  If  the  child 
should  undergo  training  in  the  speech  code,  or  if  a  referral 
should  be  made  to  a  nonoral-mode-tralnlng  curriculum.   Until 
recently,  there  were  no  efficient  ways  to  assess  If  a  severely 
handicapped  child  could  hear  well  enough  to  be  considered  a 
candidate  for  speech  and  language  training.   Research,  com- 
bining conventional  audlological  techniques  and  operant 
.  conditioning  principles,  has  shown  that  It  is  possible  to  sake 
such  an  assessment.   For  those  readers  Interested  In  a  thorough 
treatment  of  operant  audlometric  procedures,  the  aost  useful 
volume  should  be:   Audiometry  for  the  Retarded:   With  Implications 
for  the  Dlf f icul t-to-teach  by  Robert  Fulton  and  Lyle  L.  Lloyd 
(Hie  Williams  and  Wilktns  Company,  1969). 

4 .  Re 1 n forcer  Selection 

Since  reinforcement  principles  play  a  vital  role  In 
,,iUiapiQ£.-9hXl^JlvlyiyiAC^J^i^^imBfXaJX«.e  tbat  stronp  rein- 
forcing consequences  be  identified  for  each  child.   Sometimes 
simple  praise  or  approval  is  a  sufficient  reinforcer.   Too 
frequently!  however,  many  severely  handicapped  children  do  not 
v.i '  ue  social  approval,  and  food  Items  must  be  substituted 
instead.   A  simple  procedure  for  determining  food  preferences 
for  a  child  is  to:   (l)  choose  a  number  of  edibles  such  as 
'  juice,  Kool-Ade,  Ice  cream,  candy,  potato  chips,  etc.  and 
place  a  sample  of  each  Item  In  a  cup  cake  pan;  (2)  give  the 
child  a  small  sample  of  each;  (3)  then,  hold  the  tray  in  front 
of  the  child  allowing  him  to  make  one  selection;  (4)  record  the 
child's  selection  on  a  data  sheet  and  continue  td   present  the 
tray  (repeat  3)  until  a  preference  is  shown.   Of  course,  these 
preferences  will  likely  fluctuate  during  the  course  of  training 
and  it  might  be  necessary  to  readminister  this  test  with  a  new 
selection  of  edibles  at  periodic  Intervals. 

*>,      Vocal  and  Motor  Imitation  Pretest 


Placement  ~«>f  a  child  In  a  language  training  program  is 
heavily  dependent  on  his/her  ability  to  imitate.   Children  who 
can  already  imitate  (vocally)  can  be  advanced  directly  to 
functional  speech  and  language  training;  children  who  cannot 
must  be  taught  to  do  »o. 
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5.   Continued 

Hie  imitation  pretest  given  nt  KNI  contains  20  responses; 
10  motor  models  and  10  voral  models.   The  selection  of  the 
particular  Items  for  a  pretest  does  not  necessarily  dictate 
that  they  must  eventually  become  the  responses  to  be  trained. 
The  test  is  simply  designed  to  determine  if  the  child  is 
"imitative,"  or  near  imitative.   It  shotld  be  administered 
In  a  quiet  room  that  Is  free  from  distractions.   Usually,  the 
teacher  and  the  child  sit  facing  each  other.   The  teacher 
demonstrates  a  motor  action  or  vocalization,  allows  the  child 
approximately  10  seconds  to  respond,  and  then  scores  the 
child's  response  on  a  data  sheet.   If  the  child  Imitates 
correctly,  a  (+)  is  scored;  if  the  child  responds,  but  Incor- 
rectly a  (-)  is  scored;  and  a  (0)  is  scored  if  the  child  does 
not  make  an  attempt.   The  decision  to  (or  not  to)  reinforce 
a  correct  child-response  on  the  pretest  is  decided  upon  (in 
advance)  by  the  teacher.   If  the  emphasis  is  not  on  research, 
then  it  might  be  advantageous  to  provide  feedback  after  each 
trial.   The  test  should  be  given  as  often  as  is  necessary  to 
assess  the  child's  imitative  skill. 
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6.   Assessment  of  Vocal  Frequency  and  Diversity 

While  many  children  r.iy  In-  nonverbal,  few  art*  non vocal 
(mute).   It  is  possible  that  a  child's  spontaneous  vocal 

rcpertoire,.might.. Jae-juscd-aa  .jp  indicator  for  selecting  vocal    

•         utterances  to  be  brought  under  imitative  control.   For  ev.imple, 
if  a  child  is  observed  to  frequently  utter  such  sounds  as  /ha/, 
/dada/.  /.ih/  while  sitting  alone,  or  while  playing  with  a  toy, 
then  these  sounds  could  be-  selected  as  vocal  Imitation  training 
items.   A  systematic  way  to  assess  a  child's  rate  and  frequency 
of  sounds  is  to  improvise  a  I  *>  or  20  minute  free  play  situation 
with  the  child.   During  this  time,  a  tape  recorder  should  be 
operating.   Later,  an  analysis  of  the  tapes  will  allow  the 
teacher  to    identify  the  most  frequently^  uttered  sounds.   Several 
free-play  sessions  should  be  conducted. 

The  sequence  outlined  above  represents  most  of  the  pret raining  assess- 
ments administered  prior  to  training  at  KNI.   An  analysis  o(    this  battery 
will  allow  the  language  teacher  to  decide  if  the  child  must  be  placed  in 
an  imitation  training  program,  or  if  he/she  can  begin  In  functional  speech 
and  language  training.   Omitted  from  the  above  assessment  sequence  was  an 
assessment  of  a  child's  receptive  language  abilities.   This  was  done  for 
two  reasons.   First,  the  emphasis  in  this  presentation  will  be  on  develop- 
ing speech  product  ion  in  nonverbal  children.   Thus,  high  scores  <^n   a       ( 
recept  ive-languagc— abi  11 1  ies  test  will  show  that  a  child  might  be  .1  good 
"direction  follower"  but  still  not  a  language  producer.   Second,  Section  IV 
presents  a  Test-Teach  approach  to  functional  language  training  that  contains 
an  ongoing  assessment  of  a  child's  language  abilities  both  receptively  and 
productively. 
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III. Tra I n  i n^  Language,  Prercgulsl  t  e_s 


There  is  presently  no  consensus  on  what  constitutes  .ill  necessary 
pre- language  behaviors.   There  is  general  agreement,  however,  that  If 
children  ran  hear,  discriminate  between  sounds,  and  reproduce  (imitate) 
the  speech  sound.*:  thev  hear  others  make,  important  prerequisite  skills 
for  "later  language  development  have  been  mastered.   Several  imitation 
training  strategies  have  been  used  to  teach  nonverbal  children  to  imi- 
tate.  So  far,  there  is  no  evide'n.o  to  suggest  that  one  strategy  is 
more  effective  than  another.   They  all  work  for  some  children.   However, 
it  is  also  true  that  none  works  for  some  other  children.   The  KMT 
laboralorv  has  found  that  some  children  do  not  I  earn  to  imitate  vocally 
even  after  years  of  training.   '»e  (and  many  other  researchers  throughout 
the  country)  are  trying  to  account  for  this  failure.   However,  it  appears 
as  t hough  easy  remedies  arc  not  in  the  ioreseeable  future,  and  as  success- 
ttil  .is  imitation  training  strategies  ha/e  been  with  many  nonverbal  children, 
some  cliildten  will  continue  to  he  "nonimltators."   Later  in  this  section, 
the  current  imitation  training  strategies  will  be  presented  in  detail. 

Attention  Training 

Tin  ability  t>  "pav  attention"  may  be  considered  a  prerequisite 
skill  that  is  necessary  for  successful  participation  In  any  'language 
training  class.   "Attention  training"  has  been  included  as  a  usual 
starting  point  for  most  language  training  programs,  particularly  those 
.LUjJ.Jwvv_.lH\ea-do.Uuv;iLxa^^  ~.^ 


().  Iv.ir  l.ov  lis  (J'ih7)  w.is  . nixing  the  first  to  apply  operant  condi- 
tioning procedures  t..  remediate  and  to  develop  language  behavior  in 
severely  handicapped  children.   He  concluded  that  before  new  socially 
desirable  behaviors  could  be  taught,  tantrums,  self-destructive,  and 
sel  f-st  imulfitorv  behaviors  needed  to  be  eliminated. 
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The  efficacy  of  attention  training  procedures  per  se  must  relate  to 
the  length  of  time  it  tikes  to  bring  a  child's  attending  behavior  under 
control.   If  it  is  accomplished  fn  a  relatively  short  period  of  training 
time,  then  its  value  as  a  legitimate  training  step  would  be  considered  an 
insignificant  Issue.   However,  If  many  weeks  or  months  need  to  be  invested 
specifically  into  "Attention  Training"  procedures,  then  alternative  ways 
to  by-pass  attention  training  might  be  useful. 

Typically,  attention  training  includes  shaping  the  child,  through 
successive  approxinvit ions,  to  sit  quietly  in  a  chair,  to  maintain  eye 
contact  with  the  teacher,  and  to  suppress  stereotypes  or  self-stimulatory 
behavior.   Usual  lv,  the-  teacher  presents  a  verbal  cue  such  as  "Look  at 
me."  setting  the  occasion  for  appropriate  attending  behavior.   When  the 
child  regularly  attends  f<>  the  teacher  for  five  to  ten  seconds  after 
the  request  to  "lo.-k",  the  child  has  mastered  the  attending  prerequisite. 
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Generalized  Vocal    and  Verbal  Imitation 


The  importance  of  verbal  Imitation  as  a  prerequisite  skill  for  later 
language  development  is  an  almost  universally  accepted  axiom.   The  precise 
extent  to  which  imitation  and  reinforcement  contribute  to  language  develop- 
ncnt,  hovever,  remains  a  major  Issue  for  empirical  research. 

Operant  conditioning  techniques  In  particular  have  been  successful  in 
establishing  generalized  verbal  repertoires  in  previously  nonimltatlve 
children.   Typically,  the  procedure  has  been  to  present  a  model  of  the 
vocal  stimulus  to  be  Imitated  (e.g.,  "John,  say  MA  MA"),  wait  briefly  for 
the  child  to  approximate  an  imitative  response,  and  reinforce.   Training 
usually  continues  in  this  manner  until  the  child  begins  to  imitate  new 
aodels  the  first  time  they  are  presented.   At  this  point,  the  child  is 
said  to  have  learned  a  generalized  imitative  repertoire,  and  Is  ready  to 
learn  that  words  can  be  used  symbolically  (functionally). 

Successful  as  operant  procedures  have  been,  most  researchers  and 
language  teachers  agree  that  more  sophisticated  ways  are  needed  to  teach 
nonverbal  children  to  imitate.   The  typical  procedure  (outlined  above) 
is  arduous  and  time  consuming,  requiring  a  language  teacher  to  present 
the  same  stimulus  (e.g.,  "MA  MA")  perhaps  thousands  of  times  until  t he 
child  begins  to  imitate.   Then,  a  second  sound  must  be  trained  and 
brought  under  Imitative  control,  and  then  a  third,  and  so  on.   Tills  method 
of  instruction  may  continue  for  months,  or  even  years,  before  the  child 
becomes  a  skillful  generalized  imitator. 

Various  training  "strategies"  have  been  used  to  teach  language 
handicapped  children  to  imitate.   Baer,  Peterson,  and  Sherman  (1967) 
taught  nonimltatlve  retarded  children  Lo  imitate  a  wide  number  of  motor 
movements  (e.g.,  the  teacher  raises  her  hand  and  says  to  the  child,  "Do 
this")  before  beginning  training  on  vocal  items.   They  reasoned  that  motor 
imitation  training  before  vocal  or  verbal  allows  the  teacher  to  assist 
the  child  physically  through  the  desired  imitation  more  easily  than  would 
be  true  in  the  vocal  mode.   Sloan,  Johnston,  and  Harris  (1968),  using 
such  the  same  rationale  as  Baer,  et  a J . ,  (1967),  also  required  their 
subjects  to  master  motor  imitations  before  training  in  the  vocal  mode, 
but  they  chose  motor  imitations  that  involved  movements  of  the  tongue 
and  mouth.   Once  the  subjects  were  imitating  the  motor  movements  (e.g., 
open  mouth)  training  began  to  include  a  vocal  component  as  well,  (e.g., 
th<;  subject  was  required  to  open  the  mouth  and  say  "AH") .   Lovaas, 
Berberich,  Perloff,  and  Schaeffer  (1966)  taught  autistic  children  verbal 
imitations  bypassing  motor  imitation,  and  training  instead  with  a 
stimulus  that  possessed  salient  auditory  and  visual  cues  (i.e.,  MA 
instead  of  KA) .   They  reasoned  that  some  children  learn  to  discriminate 
sounds  with  visual  (lip  closure)  and  auditory  components  more  easily 
thi»n  those  with  only  auditory  cues. 

Thus,  there  are  at  least:  two  ways  the  teailier  can  design  a  basic 
imitation  training  curriculum.   First,  training  could  be  devoted  to 
teaching  the  child  to  become  a  proficient  motor  Imitator.   The  teacher 
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would  select  and  tr.iin  one  m<>t<>r  art  ion  to  a  satisfactory  criterion, 
then  train' another ,  and  so  on  until  the  child  demon st rates  that  he  is 
able  to  imit.ite  all  of  t  lic-m  when  they  are  randomly  presented  during  a 
single  session;  then,  training  would  begin  on  vocal  items  until  the 
child  c.ui  imit.ite  most  simple  vocalizations.   This  was  the  strategy 
used  bv  Baer,  et  a  1 . ,  1967.   The  second  strategy  Is  to  bypass  motor 
Imitation. training  entirely  and  begin  to  train  vocal/verbal  Imitation 
direct  lv.   This  strategy  was  followed  by  I.ovaas,  et  ill . ,  1966.   Unfor- 
tunately, tin-re  are  no  easv  guidelines  available  to  tell  the  teacher 
whiili  strate^v  should  be  used.   Of  course,  if  the  imitation  pretest 
data  '•how  that  t  lie  child  can  already  imitate  motor  actions  (but  not 
vocal  items)  then  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  (raining  should  be 
given  directly  in  the  voc.i  1  mode.   However,  If  the  child  can  imitate 
neither  vocal  or  motor  items,  then  what  strategy  should  the  teacher 
follow?   One  solution  would  be  to  train  both  modes  concurrently.   For 
example,  the  leather  might  define  ,n\    Imitation  training  session  as 
ani'   consisting  of  60  presentations  of  a  stimulus  to  be  modelled.   Fif- 
teen of  those  present.it  ions  could  be  "clap  hands"  (Trials  1  —  I  S> ;  the 
second  could  he  "siv  /ah/"  (Trials  16-30);  the  third  could  be  "touch 
knee"  (Trials  J1-4S);  and,  t  lie  fourth  can  be  "say  /ow/"  (Trials  46- 
60).   If,  for  example,  one  of  the  Items  met  a  predetermined  criterion 
(say  12  nut  of  15)  before  the  others  that  Item  could  be  temporarily 
dropped  tt  -n    training  and  a  new  stimulus  of  the  sara<  mode  (vocal  or 
motor)  <ould  replace  it.   On  occasion,  the  teacher  should  conduct 
sessions  th.it  include  all  of  the  items  that  had  reached  the  12  out 
of  1>  criterion.   By  randomly  presenting  the  "learned"  stimuli  within 
the  same  session,  tin-  teacher  cm  determine  if  the  child  is  discrim- 
inating ttctween  tin-'  virions  1 1  a'i  Tier -mod  eTsV' "  Tf~  "ttW  'Vhi  I  d  drmnnstratPi ■».—  ». 

that  hi-  has  become  .i  profit  ient  motor  imitator  before  he  becomes  a 
good  vocal  imitator,  then  the  teacher  can  discontinue  training  in  the 
motor  nod,-  entirely  and  devote  all  training  on  vocal  stimuli. 

Regardless  of  the  lr  lining  strategy  derided  upon,  the  teacher  rau^t 
also  decide  which  training  items  should  be  trained  first.   If  motor 
training  is  begun,  is  there  any  advantage  in  training  the  motor  response 
of  drinking  Kool-Ade  from  a  cup  over  touch  table?   Likewise,  if  training 
is  to  begin  directly  on  vocal  stimuli,  what  sounds  should  be  selected? 
Again,  there  is  very  little  consensus  to  help  answer  these  questions. 
However,  the  child's  own  spontaneous  response  repertoire  might  be  a 
logical  pi aii-  to  look. 

Traditionally,  operant  language  researchers  have  selected  gross  motor 
movements  sin  h  .is  clap  hands,  touch  head,  stand  up,  etc.,  or  vocal  models 
that  were  clearly  distfm  :  from  one  another,  both  visually  and  auditorily. 
Frequently,  vocal  stimuli  have  been  selected  as  training  items  that  have 
never  been  heard  in  t  lie  child's  spontaneous  repertoire. 

In  the  initial  phases  of  vocal  Imitation  development,  Br  letter ,- Dennlson, 
and  Brieker  (1970)  emphasized  the  importance  of  allowing  the  child  to  prac- 
tice vocal  chaining.   Vocal  chaining  is  said  to  occur  when  the  child  utters 
a  sound  that  is  immediately  then  imitated  by  an  adult.  If  the  adult's 
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Imitation  Is  then  repeated  by  the  child.   According  to  Bricker  et  ajj_. , 
(197i) . . ."In  the  early  stages  of  Imitation  the  child  may  respond  only 
If  he  initi.it  et*  the  vocal  chain."   After  repeated  practice  of  the  child- 
Initiated- vocal  chains,  the  adult  can  become  the  Initiator,  thus  accom- 
plishing the  usual  irai tat lon-t mining  procedures  already  discussed.   In 
the  Brlckers'  proccJure,  however,  vocal  models  are  selected  that  the  child 
has  been  observed  to  produce  spontaneously.   By  utilizing  the'  child's 
spontaneous  vocal  repertoire  to  determine  what  vocal  models  should  be 
trained,  the  procedure  ensures  that  the  child  possesses  the  phonological - 
response  prerequl iltes  necessary  to  produce  the  responses;  the  task  then 
Is  to  bring  these  responses  under  imitative  stimulus  control.   A  study 
conducted  bv  Keogh  (1974)  supports  the  Brlckers'  vocal-model  selection 
straregv.   In  this  study,  a  seven-year-old  severely  retarded  boy  was 
taught  to  Imitate  sounds  that  appeared   in  his  spontaneous  repertoire. 
The  procedure  involved  tape  recording  a   baseline  of  spontaneous  utterances 
during  free  plav  sessions,  then  rank  ordering  them  according  to  their 
frequency  and  diversity.   Three  categories  of  sounds  were  selected  as 
models  tor  imitation  training:   1)  sounds  that  occurred  at  relatively 
high  frequencies  In  the  child's  spontaneous  repertoire,  2)  sounds  that 
were  of  relatively  low  frequency,  and  3)  sounds  that  were  never  uttered 
spontaneously  by  the  child.   All  categories  were  trained  In  a  standard 
way  (I.e.,  modeling,  shaping,  chaining  and  reinforcement).   The  child 
learned  to  imitate  sounds  that  were  of  high  fre^'ency  in  his  spontaneous 
repertoire,  but  he  did  not  learn  to  imitate  the  sounds  that  were  absent 
from  his  vocal  repertoire.   Thus,  there  might  be  some  advantage  in 
selecting  vocal  models  for  training  that  the  child  has  been  observed  to 
'prtffluVP*  SfoM  .TrUiulslV.* *    «-••*-— —      -    

It  can  also  be  hypothesized  that  motor  responses  such  .is  the  tradi- 
tionally used  <lap  hands,  stand  up,  etc.,  are  less  salient  than  motor 
responses  such  as  drinking  from  a  cup,  turning  a  knob  to  produce  music, 
squeezing  a  bicycle  horn,  t-tc .      The  basis  for  this  hypothesis  is  that 
the  latter  set  possesses  response-specific  features  which  might  be  more 
"inherently"  reinforcing  than  simply  clapping  hands,  or  touching  a  table. 
Recall  that  the  goal  of  Imitation  training  is  to  teach  the  child  to  do 
what  the  teacher  does,  and  as  long  as  the  selection  of  motor  stimuli  lor 
training  remains  arbitrary,  there  might  be  some  advantage-  In  selecting 
responses  that  possess  response-specific,  and  possible  reinforcing,  features 

This  section  surveyed  some  of  the  intervention  procedures  that  are 
commonly  used  to  teach  speech  and  Jnnguage  prerequl  si  tes  to  language* 
handicapped  children.   The  survey  suggests  that  relatively  few  prere- 
quisite trainjn^  procedures  exist.   Most  of  them  an-  concerned  with 
developing  Imitative  behavior.   The  heavy  emphasis  on  imitation  .raining 
procedures  probably  reflects  what  is  known  and  what  Is  yet-to-be-kn.iwn 
about  speech  and  language  prerequisites.   There  is  some  consensus  that 
the  ability  to  imitate  is  one  of  the  Important  prHanguage  prerequisites. 
How  and  where  to  program  imitation  training  procedures  remains  an  issue, 
as  well  as  the  need  to  Identify  and  program  "unknown"  prerequisites. 
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IV.   Functional  J»oe**ch  and  Language  Training 


on 


Most  of  the  existing  language  intervention  programs  and  theoretical 
models  for  tut  or veil  t ion  reflect  an  interact  ion  between  psychol inguist ic 
and  learning  theory.   Tin-  programs  and  models  vary  considerably,  however. 
In  the  extetisl  Venexs  of  the  interaction.   The  language  program  that  will 
be  discussed  .it  length  later  in  this  section  (Guess.  Sailor,  and  B.ier, 
1976)  comes  closest  to  representing  a  simplistic  learning  theory  view  of 
language  tr. lining.   Modeling  and  reinforcement  represent  the  f undamental 
underpinnings  ol  the  program.   Other  strategies  incorporate  operant  con- 
ditioning principles  in  their  intervention  designs,  but  identify  them  as 
effective  teaching  techniques  rather  than  theoretical  constructs  for 
language  acquisition.   Kor  example.  Miller  and  Yoder  (1974)  suggest  that 
..."No  language  program  can  possiblv  teach  all  of  the  responses  a  child 
will  need  (oi  could  naturally  mike)  simply  bv  a  program  employing  modeling, 
and  differential  reinforcement"  (p.  bOM.   This  di f f erence^in  interpretat lo 
of  the  language  learning  process  reflects  the  "state  of  the  art"  as  far 
as  language  remediation  is  concerned. 

Each  of  the  intervention  strategies  to  be  discussed  in  this  section 
evo.ved  as  a  result  ol  years  of  research  by  developmental  psychol inguistics, 
learning  theorists,  and  others  interested  in  speech  and  language.   The 
authors  ol  each  of  the  programs  easily  can  point  to  a  segment  of  the  pro- 
fessional literature  and  huiid  a  reasonably  strong  case  to  support  the   . 
rationale  for  their  particular  intervention  model.   Clearly,  the  next 
step  for  all  language  intervention  programs  Is  to  support  strategy  rationales 
with  data  showing  the  effectiveness  of  a  particular  model .   Thus,  diversified 
interpret irtinnw of  'latiRuaRe*  intervention  programming  should  continue  to  be 
encouraged  until  a  trend  develops  showing  that  a  particular  model  is  more 
efficient  .md    effective  than  another. 

The  remainder  of  this  section  will  be  devoted  to  a  review  of  some  of 
the  more  widely  used  language  intervention  programs.   It  Is  not  within  the 
scope  of  this  presentation  to  compare  and  contrast  one  program  with  another. 
Rather,  the  review  will  highlight  the  major  features  of  each  model. 

Guests,  ^<i_il^_r  and  Baer  Curriculum 


This  language  int erven 
cjuentlv,  most  of  the  operan 
analyze  speech  .ind  language 
teaching  strategy.  Several 
Program  have-  been  published 
Guess  and  Baer,  JWJ;  Guess 
lu7M;  the  one-  Lli.lt  served 
edition  ff.uess.  Sailor  and 
curriculum  presents  the  fir 
format. 2  Other  publication 
Ident  if  ied  60  individual  tr 
in  an  "experimental  version 
training  steps  are  fully  .in 
to  the  first  nine. 


t  ion  program  is  based  on  learning  thee';     Conse- 
t  procedures  that  were  used  in  the  laboratory  to 
experimentally  represent  the  program's  primary 
modifications  in  the  Guess,  Sailor  and  Baer 
in  various  sources  and  at  various  times  (Sailor, 
.  Sailor  and  Baer,  1974;  Guess,  Sailor  and  Baer, 
as  the  basis  for  this  review  was  the  latest 
Baer,  ln7<>).   This  portion  of  the  completed 
it  nine  training  steps  in  a  "training  manual" 
s  (Guess,  Sailor,  Keogti.  and  Baer,  197b)  have 
aining  nteps  that  were  previously  field  tested 

As  !  tie  field  test  results  of  the  subsequent 
alv/ed,  these  too  will  be  published  In  addition 
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Unlike  the  comprehensive  Brlcker,  Dennlson,  and  Brlcker  program  (197*)), 
(to  be  discussed  later)  thiH  one  emphasizes  the  Importance  of  rap  Id  1  v  bring- 
ing children  Into  contact  with  "comraun  I  cat  Ion"  a.s  an  effective  roode  of 
controlling  the  environment.   Above  all,  this  process  can  be  effective  only 
if  language  is  functional .   Secondly,  the  authors  suggest  that  functional 
communication  training  must  be  engineered  in  such  a  w.iv  so  .is  to  allow 
children  to  expand  their  own  language  repertoires.   This  might  he  done,  for 
example,  by  teaching  the  children  to  ask  "What's  that?"  when  confronted  by 
a  significant  environmental  event  for  which  they  have  no  label  (or  lexical 
marker).   Third,  the  entire  thrust  for  teaching  functional  communication 
depends  on  flexible  strategies  that  are  easily  shifted  from  one  design  to 
another  as  ongoing  assessments  dictate. 

~» 
Within  this  basic  framework,  the  sequence  of  training  has  been 
organized  according  to  five  dimensions:   reference,  control ,  sel f -extended 
control ,  Intergrat ion  and  recent  ion .   Reference  assumes  that  the  fundamental 
function  of  language  is  to  symbolize.   Thus,  Step  I  teaches  children  that 
words  can  be  used  to  symbolize  persons  and  things  in  the  environment.   In 
this  step,  children  are  taught  to  label  or  name  lb  common  objects.   The 
language  teacher  is  encouraged  to  select  I  »S  objects  that  seem  most  appro- 
priate for  the  particular  child  being  trained.   The  cont  rol  d  iirens  i<«n  is 
designed  to  teach  children  to  request  further,  specific   '.lining  inputs 
based  on  their  discrimination  of  what  they  do  and  do  no!   .now.   Step  ) 
attempts  to  teach  the  children  to  use  functional  language  to  exercise 
some  control  over  their  environment.   It  is  done  l>v  teaching  children  to 
request  an  object  by  uttering  "Waul  (desirable  item),"  and  later  in  Step 
8  by  nuking  the  same  request  but  in  a  more  yr.  inrn.it  fca  I  way  (e.g.,  "I  + 
want  ♦  fde-slrable-  item'.  J"). * 

The  self-extended  control  dimension  is  taught  in  Step  f*.       Here  the 
child  learns  to  ask  "WHAT'S  THAT'"  wlien  shown  novel  objects.   Throughout 
the  ent  i  re  program  every  correct  -  response  m.ide  hv  the  child  Is  immediately 
reinforced.   Sometimes  reinforcement  is  the  "natural"  result  of  the  child's 
utterance.   Kor  example,  the  receipt  of  a  cookie  after  the  utterance  "Want 
cookie"  is  a  reinforcor  specific  to  the  request;  it  other  times  tin-  receipt 
of  an  M  i.   M  plus  a  ball  after  the  child  label-,  the  object  as  a  "hall"  might 
be  necessary  e.irlv  in  training. 

The  reception  dimension  corresponds  to  thove  skills  taught  duriui*  the 
speech  production  procedures.   For  example.  Step  2    teaches  the  child  to 
"point  to"  those  items  that  earlier  had  been  trained  productively.   Another 
example  of  the  receptive  dimension  of  language  training  occurs  in  Step  7. 
In  this  step,  the  child  is  taught  t>>  demonstrate  receptive  competence  hv 
Saying  "yes/no"  instead  of  usting  a  pointing  response.   The  child  is  asked 
a  question  such  .is  "K  this  a  hall?"   From  t  he  chilli's  previous  experience 
(Steps  i  and  »' )  t  he  child  learns  to  integrate  the  dimensions  ..|  the  object 
In  question  mil  the  statement  of  the  teacher  t<>  produce  coriectlv  "Yes"  or 
"No."   The  dimension  •  f  integration  is  more  expli<  itlv  established  cf<iriiir 
training  Steps  ^>.  '»,*  and  '*. 
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In  Stop  r> ,  children  are  shown  sumf  objects  that  they  have  learned  to 
label  (Step  1)  and  some  that  they  probablv  have  never  seen  before.   For 
objects  that  they  already  hid  learned  to  label  earlier  in  training,  the 
correct  naming  response  is  expected.   For  objects  that  are  novel,  the 
child  must  ask  "What's  that?"   Thijs  Step  5  integrates  the'  skills  mastered 
during  Step  1  and  during  Step  4  of  training.   Step  6  has  been  included 
as  an  extension  of  Step  5,  since  at  some  tine  it  is  expected  that  the 
"What's  that?"  response  should  eventually  be  replaced  by  a  naming  response. 
It'  it  does  not  occur  during  Step  b ,    it  is  specifically,  programmed  in  Step  6. 
■> 

The  final  step  (Step  9)  in  the  recently  published  version  teaches 
verbal  response  sequences  that  more  closely  resemble  conversational  speech. 
Kit  example,  the  child  might  be. shown  an  object  (such  as  a  cookie)  and 
asked  "Wh.it  is  that?"   Tin-  expected  response  is  "cookiet."   Next,  the 
t  r.  liner  asks  "What  do  you  want?"  witti  an  expected  response  of  "I  want 
cookie."   This  step  integrates  what  he  has  learned. 
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priate  starling  point  for  a  child's  entry  into  the  program 

h>  the  child's  score  on  a  "Skill  Test"  given  prior  to- 

.it  step.   A  basic  criterion  for  acceptance  into  the  program 

competency  as  a  generalized  verbal  imitator.   Although 
es  not  provide  specific  procedures  to  assess  a  child's 
rtoire,  it  is  assumed  that  the  candidate  possesses  a  fairly 
at ive  repertoire.   Thus  the  entry  behaviors  required  by 

and  Baer  are  similar  to  those  required  by  some  of  the  other 
nted  in  this  section,  yet  the  training  content,  sequence, 
ent  procedures  vary  considerably  between  them. 


V 


Recent  trends  in  language  intervention  reflect  an  interest  in  develop- 
ing nonora 1  modes  of  communication.   The  approach  taken  at  KNI  is  that  any 
pot ent  i a  1 1 v  useful  lrnguage  curriculum  can  be  converted  into  a  nonspeech 
system.   Present lv,  Lois  Waldo  and  Galen  Berry  of  the  Speech  and  Audiology 
Department  it  Kansas  Neurological  Institute  are  in  the  process  of  converting 
the  Cjut-ss ,  Sailor  and  Baer  program  (1976)  into  one  where  manual  signs  (bv 
Berrv)  and  a  communication  board. (bv  Waldo)  replace  the  speech  mode.   The 
obvious  advantage  for  usinc.  a  nonspeech  mode  exists  when  deaf,  hearing 
impaired,  or  neurological ly  impaired  children  are  students.   Another  non- 
speech  communication  system  being  used  at  Kansas  Neurological  Institute 
is  Non-SLIP.   This  system  uses  plastic  tiles  as  the  communication  mode. 
Son-SI.  1 V   will  be  discussed  later  in  this  section. 

The  Mi  ]  lor  a n .1  Voder  Curriculum 

Miller  and  Voder  (1972a;  1972b;  147-i)  present  a  rationale  of  language 
intervention  that  is  based  on  psyrhol ingu is* ic  data.   A  single  curriculum 
,:ui<ie  or  program  manual  is  not  yet  available,  and  it  is  necessary  for 
mvim-  interested  in  developing  an'  intervention  model  based  on  Miller  and 
Yoc'er's  stralct*v  to  become  familiar  with  at  least  some  of  the  psycholin- 
guist ic  literature.   In  particular,  the  work  reported  by  Bloom  (1970,  1973), 
Brown  (1971),  Schlesinger  (1971),  and  Bowcrman  (1971)  would  be  helpful  when 
considering  the  model  offered  by  Miller  and  Yoder. 
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In  their  1974  publ  icaC  ion,  Mil  l**r  and  Voder  use  four  guidelines  to 
structure  language  training.   First,  they  believe  tliat  the  content  of  any 
language  training  program  should  i-ooe  5  mm  whjt  is  known  about  normal 
children's  development.   Fi>r  client.  ..".i  language  teaching  and  modification 
program  should  be  developed  from  what  is  known  jhout  the  language  rode, 
its  structure,  function,  and  its  development  snd  ust-  in 'children  with 
unimpaired  intellectual  functioning"  (Mental  Retardation,  1972,  p.  H). 
Because  current  psychol  inguist  i  c  d,»ta  show  a  considerable  shift  away 
from  a  syntactically  structured  progran  to  a  semantical ly  structured 
language  development  provess,  intervention  strategies  should  identify 
semantic  concepts  to  provide  an  early  basis  for  language  acquisition^ 
Bloom  (1971,  1974).  SchleSinger  (197U  and  others  have  identified  "lan- 
guage functions"  in  their  observations  of  normal  children's  syntactic 
acquisition  process.   For  example,  soae  of  these  functions  may  be 
expressed  by  using  a  single  word.   "No"  can  express  the  function  of 
rejec  t  ion;  "more"  the  function  of  recurrence ;  .ind  "stop"  the  function 
of  cessat  ion.   Other  relational  functions  have  been  identified  and  the 
terminology  used  to  descriT>e  ■  these  functions  varies--  slightly  depending 
on  which-  psychol  inguist  ic  source  is  read.   Miller  and  Voder  ma>inlv  use 
Bloom'/i 1971 ,  1974)  terminology  to  identify  semantic  functions.   Bloom 
suggests  that  words  like  "Mommy,1'  "DadJv,"  etc,  night  express  an  ACKNT 
OF  AN  ACTION  FUNCTION  or  an  OJUKCT  £F_AS  \CX\ ON  function.   The  primary" 
goal  of  the  Miller  and  Yoder  intervention  strategy  is  to  teach  as  many 
semantic  functions  as  possible.   To  determine  which  function  should  be 
taught  first.  Miller  and  Yoder  suggest  observing  the.  language  deficient 
child  in  the  environment  to  which  he  is  accustomed.   Those  semantic      ' 
functions  t hat  occur  roost  frequently  should  be  identified  and. trained 
since... "It  is  essential  for  the  child's  own  unique  experiences  to  serve 
as  the  basis  for  training,  thcrebv  maximizing  what  the  child  brings  to- 
the  learning  situation  t.n  terms  of  his  potential  perceptual-cognitive 
awareness  of   objects  and  events  about  hiei"  (1971,  p.  ^18).   As  soon  as 
the  "target"  semantic  functions  have  been  identified,  all  subsequent 
training  should  be  designed  to  establish  the  meaningful  expression  of 
the  function  bv  the  child.   First,  the  child  must-  associate  the  semantic  . 
function  with  its  label.   Just  how  nu- h  exposure  to  such  an  asso.  iat ion 
is  required  is  not  clear.   Never theless,  the  next  step  is  to  determine 
whether  the  child  comprehends  the  relat ionship  between  the  semantic 
function  and  its  label.   An  imitation  paradigm  is  used  to  teach  the  child 
to  reproduce  the  label  (or  lexical  marker*  in  the  presence  <>f  the  ^  errant  ii 
function  beink;  taught.   Other  familiar  experiences  are  gradually  introduc« 
that  express  the  same  semantic  function  just  mastered.   When  the  child 
has  begun  to  express  the  new! v  trained  functions  spontaneously,  the  utter- 
ance is  expanded  to  two,  three,  or  even  tour  words.   Thus,  t he  child 
eventually  uses  three-  and  four-word  utterances  I o  express  func  tions  such 
as  AGENT  +  ACTION  +  OBJECT,  AC.EN1  +  ACTION  +  LOCATION,  or  AGENT  *■  01'.  JEfT 
+  LOCATION.  •   - 
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Strenel  and  Warvas  Curriculum 
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Strersel  (1972)  ard  Stremel  and  W'aryns  (197-'«)  have  developed  an  inter- 
vention progrim  that  th.ires  n.any  con.T.or.  features  with  Miller  and  Voder's 
model.   This  one,  however,  is  consideriblv  more  specific,  in  describing 
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"its  procedures  and  training  sequences.   As  with  the  Miller  and  Yoder 
program,  a  prospective  user  of  this  intervention  model  would  benefit  by 
becoming  familiar  with  psychol  lnguist  ic  literature.   Stremel  and  Waryas 
report  that  their  strategy  has  been  used  with  considerable  success  to 
improve  the  language  skills  of  residents  of  the  Parsons  State  Hospital 
and  Training  Center,  Parsons,  Kansas.. 

Stremel  and  Waryas'  interpretation  of  previous  linguistic  analyses 
embraces  the  tenet  that  children's  early  language  acquisition  is  best 
described  as  a  rule-governed  system  that  progresses  in  sequential  stages. 
According  to  Stremel  and  Waryas,  the  regularities  observed  in  linguistic 
development  on  semant ic ,  syntactic,  and  on  phonological  levels  imply 
that  any  language-performance  level  depends  necessarily  on  a  prior  level 
of  linguistic  development.   Following  the  guidelines  offered  by  Blooa 
(1971,  1974)  and  other  psychol inguist its,  Stremel  and  Waryas  stress  the 
teaching  of  gramm.it  ical  forms  (SUBJECT  +  VERB  +  OBJECT)  to  express 
various  semantic  relationships. 

individual  responses  within  each  step  of  the  program  are  taught  by 
applying  operant  conditioning  principles.   The  technology  that  was  refined 
by  applied  behavior  analysts  during  the  1960's  is  apparent  in  this  program's 
use  of  stimulus  control  programming  techniques,  shaping  responses  through 
the  use  of  differential  reinforcement,  pre-  and  post-test  measures,  etc.  . 
Edibles,  tokens,  and  social  praise  are  considered  to  be  viable  reinforcers 
to  consequate  behavior.   Thus,  the  authors  have  combined  psycholinguistlc 
theory  and  operant  technology  to  structure  a  potentially  effective  language 
training  program.  .  . 
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The  program  has  been  divided  into  three  main  sections:   I.   Early- 
Language  Training;  11.   Early-Intermediate  Language  Training;  and  III.   Late- 
Intermediate  Language  Training.   A  child's  placement  in  the  program  depends 
on  a  set  of  entry  behaviors.   For  example,  in  order  to  enter  Early- Language 
Training,  a  cnadidate  should  be  able  to  attend  grossly  to  the  supervising 
adult,  follow  simple  instructions,  and  comprehend  and  label  at  least  ten 
pictures  or  objects.   It  is  obvious  from  the  program's  entrance  criteria, 
that  it  is  not  intended  for  very  low  functioning  children.  .In  order  to 
enter  this  program,  a  child  most  show  that  he  possesses  at  least  a 
rudimentary  linguistic  repertoire.   Children  who  are  nonverbal,  nonimitat ive, 
or  under  very  poor  instructional  control  would  not  benefit  from  Stremel 
and  Waryas'  program. 


McDonald  and  Rlott  Curriculum 


In  197-4  the  Nisonger  Center  at  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
announced  the  development  of  the  Environmental  Language  Intervention 
Strategy  (ELIS)  ,  a  semantic-based  assessment  and  training  strategy  to  teach 
early  expressive  language  (MacDonald,  J.  D.,  and  Nichols,  M. ,  1974a; 
MacDonald,  '.  P.,  Blott,  I.  P.,  and  Gordon,  D.  ,  J-974b;  MacDonald,  J.  D.  , 
and  Blott ,  J.  P. ,  1974c). 
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The  major  objective  of  the  EL1S  was  to  teach  a  functional  use  of 
language  in  children  who  were  already  using  single  words  comnunicat ively. 
The  specific  content  was  based  on  psycho] inguist ic  data,  particularly  the 
work  of  Schlesinger  (1971).   Essentially,  eight  semant  ic-granun.it  ical  rules 
that  were  identified  by  Schlesinger  served  as  the  basis  for  training.   All 
of  the  rult-s  expressed  specific  function  similar  to  those  used  in  the  two 
previously  reviewed  programs.   For  example,  the  utterance  "DADDY  THROW" 
might  express  the  AGENT  +  ACTION  rule  function;  the  utterance  "THROW  BALL" 
might  express  the  ACTION  +  OBJECT  rule;  or,  "NO  BALL"  might  express  nega- 
tive function.   Rules  that  are  trained  first,  are  those  that  have  been 
observed  to  occur  most  frequently  in  the  child's  language  repertoire. 

One  particular  feature  that  distinguishes  this  program  from  others 
concern^  the  manner  in  which  the  semantic-grammatical  functions  are  trained. 
Imitation,  conversational,  and  structured-play  training  occur  concurrentlv 
so  that  the  .chi Id. will  begin  to  use  the  newly  acquired  structures  f unct  ionally 
as  soon  as  they  are  mastered  imitat ively.  • Jhf  purpose  of  the  imitation  phase 
is  to  teach  the  child  to  produce  particular  semantic-grammatical  utterances 
so  that  control  of  the  utterances  can  be  more  easily  shifted  to  conversa- 
tional and  spontaneous  use.   The  child  Is  asked  to  imitate  a  two-word 
utterance  in  the  presence  of  two  discriminative  stimuli.   First,  the  child 
is  given  a  model,  or  linguistic  cue,  such  as  the  instruction,  "Say,  throw 
ball."   A  second  d  isc  ir.inat  ive  stimulus  is  paired  with  the  instruction  that 
is  functionally  Lied  to  the  utterance.   An  example  would  be  to  always  throw 
a  ball  up  into  the  air  each  time  the  child  is  asked  to  say  "Throw  ball." 
The  consequences  for  a  correct  imitation  include  the  repetition  of  the 
original  model,  "Throw  ball,"  social  praise,  and  a  ft  ike n.   A  brief  time 
out  period  follows  incorrect  imitations  by  the  child  vefore  a  new  trial 
begins. 

Conversational  training  runs  concurrently  with  imitation  training. 
The  discriminative  stimuli  are  slightly  altered  during  this  phase  so  that 
a  more  conversat ional- 1  ike  response  is  given.   The  nonl inguist ic  cue 
remains  the  same  (throwing  a  ball  into  the  air).   The  verbal  cue,  however. 
Is  changed  from  ''Say,  'throw  ball"'  to  "W'?t  ?*■  T  doing?"   Correct  approxi- 
mations are  reinforced  in  a  like  manner  to  imitation  training,  and  whenever 
necessary,  a  prompt  such  as  "say  throw  ball"  Is  provided  to  increase  the 
likelihood  of  a  relnforcable  response. 

The  .structured  flay  phase  of  the  training  program  runs  concurrently 
with  the  two  phases  already  mentioned.   As  for  the  earlier  phases,  specific- 
discriminative  stimuli,  expected  responses,  and  programmed  consequences- 
are  clearly  given.   The  following  passage  might  best  serve  to  summarize 
the  EL IS: 

.  "...On  the  basis  of  the  experimental  subject's  baseline 
performance  on  the  EMS,  the  action  +  label  and  X  + 
locative  rules  were  selected  as  the  major  classes  for 
training,  for  three  reasons.   First,  they  were  the  two 
most  frequent  rules  in  the  subjects'  baseline  perfor- 
mance.  Second,  they  arc  those  rules  reported  by  recent 
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investigators  to  be  the  relations  occurrlpg  most 
frequently  in  early  normal  language  development 
(Brown,  1973a).   Finally,  action  +  object  and  X 
♦  locative  appeared  to  be  rules  with  sentence 
Integrity  and  ones  from  which  longer,  more  com- 
plex utterances  could  generate  easily..." 
(MacDonald,  J.  D. ,  Blott,  J.  P.,  and  Gordon,  K. , 
(1974),  p.  399). 

Thus  the  ELI  S  uses  the  roo^t  recent  psychol  lnguist  ic  data  to  develop 
the  training  content,  applies  contingencies  of  positive  reinforcement  and 
time  out  procedures,  and  requires  that  prospective  students  possess  a 
language  repertoire  at  the  single  word  level. 

The  Brtcker  Curriculum  (Bricker,  Dennlson,  and  Brlcker,  1975) 

Th e  C i mst  ruct  iy e-T n t eract Ion*Ad aptat  ion  App roach  to  Language  Training 
represents  the  most  recent  revision  of  the  Brickers'  language  intervention 
program.   As  in  some  uf  the  previous  versions  of  the  Brickers'  work,  this 
strategy  embraces  psychol inguist ic  theory,  operant  conditioning  principles, 
and  Piagetian  thought.   It  is  one  of  the  roost  comprehensive  language  inter- 
vention programs  included  in  the  review.   For  some  users,  however,  its  com- 
prehensiveness might  be  considered  somewhat  of  a  handicap,  especially  for 
those  who  have  little  control  over  the  environments  where  speech  deficient 
students  live.   This  point  will  be  discussed  in  more  detail  later. 

Piagelian  principles  of  infant's  cognitive  development,  especially 
during  the  first  two  years  of  life,  served  as  a  model  for  structuring  the 
Bricker-uen:iiso::-Br  icker  program.   PLaget  has  described  the  first  two  years 
of  life  as  being  a  sensorimotor  period.   During  this  period,  the  infant  is 
almost  continually  interact ing  with-  (or  exploring)  his  environment.   Even- 
tually, the  infant  learns  that  objects  endure  or  remain  the  same  even  though 
they  are  perceived  from  different  angles  or  when  the  infant  temporarily 
looks  in  another  direction.   Object  permanence  marks  the  beginning  of  a 
process  by  which  the  infant  assimilates  and  organizes  new  events  with 
those  that  have  been  previously  learned.   Some  of  thes#  "events"  relate  to 
language  behaviors,  and  thus,  the  authors  have  emphasized  this  period  as 
being  critical  for  language  training. 

Within  the  Piagetian  framework,  24  training  phases  have  been  structured. 
Each  phase  has  been  sub-classified  under  one  of  five  gross  headings.   They 
are  Attending  Skills,  Imitation,  Functional  Use,  Comprehension,  and  Productior 
Phases  1,  2,  and  4  fall  under  the  heading  "Attending  Skills";  Phases  3,  5,  6, 
7,  8,  12,  13,  1ft,  19,  and  22  teai  h  "imitation"  skills  of  different  topogra- 
phies; Phases  10  and  11  teach  the  child  that  objects  may  serve  a  function 
and  that  they  may  be  used  in  play  activities;  Phases  9,  14,  17,  20,  and  23 
teach  the  comprehension  of  single  words  and  grammatical  strings  (sentences); 
and  Phases  15,  18,  21,  and  24  tench  children  to  express  words  and  grammatical 
strin  .;s. 
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Although  the  phases  are  consecutively  numbered  for  convenience, 
training  does  not  proceed  consecutively.   Instead,  two  and  possibly  three 
phases  could  be  trained  concurrently.   For  example.  Phase  22  is  designed 
to  teach  the  imitation  of  three-word  strings  such  as  "BOY  EAT  COOKIE." 
Concurrently  (but  not  in  the  same  session),  the  child  is  taught  to  com- 
prehend the  meaning  of  AGENT  +  ACTION  +  OBJECT  grammatical  relations; 
"BOY  EAT  COOKIE"  is  one  (Phase  23)  such  relation.   It  is  conceivable 
that  expressive  training  on  these  same  forms  could  also  be  trained  (Phase 
24).   Sioiiar  strategies  are  seen  in  all  of  the  programs  reviewed  so  far, 
especially  in  the  ELIS.   In  the  ELIS,  imitation,  conversation,  and 
structured-play  training  occur  concurrently. 
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An  obvious  requirement  for  any  comprehensive  program  is  to  include 
guidelines  for  student  placement  -  an  assessment  device.   Bricker, 
Dennison,  and  Bricker  suggest  "...if  a  child  already  comprehends  the 
names  of  many  objects  and  actions  such  as  cup,  baby,  drink,  and  eat, 
training  should  probably  be  initiated  with  the  comprehension  of  t»o-word 
utterances."  Thus, 'each  training  phase  is  accompanied  by  a  set  of  assess- 
ment guidelines.   The  proper  use  of  these  guidelines  should  enable  the 
teacher  to  place  the  child  at  the  most  appropriate  point  for  training. 
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The  Construct ive- Interact  Ion-Adaptation  Approach,  as  the  Brickers* 
program  is  entitled,  attempts  to  incorporate  language  training  into  the 
oore  global  conceptual  developmental  process  rather  than  treating  it  as 
a  separate  entity.   It  requires  that  the  child's  total  experience  contri- 
butes substantially  to  the  language  learning  aspect  of  cognitive  growth, 
and  any  attempt  to  teach  speech  and  language  should  embody  as  much  of  the 
"natural  world"  Into  training  as  possible.   Thus,  it  is  important  that  as 
much  of  the  child's  environment  be  included  as  part  of  the  "training 
environment."   For  the  language  teacher  who  is  able  to  work  with  a  parti- 
cular child  at  a  predetermined  specified  period  of  time  (possiblv  for  a 
half-hour  per  day),  the  Construct ive- Inter act  ion-Adaptat Ion  Approach 
might  be  too  demanding.   However,  for  agencies  that  are  able  to  establish 
"early  infant  stimulation"  environments,"  then,  the  Br Icker-Dennlson-Bricker 
might  be  a  most  suitable  model  to  follow. 
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The  Language  Acquisition  Program  (Kent) 

The  LAP  (Kent,  1974)  was  "developed  for  Institutionalized,  severely 
retarded,  nonverbal  children  from  five  to  20  years  old."   The  1974 
edition  evolved  after  eight  years  of  work  by  the  author  and  her  colleagues. 
It  is  one  of  the  few  curricula  reviewed  in  this  discussion  that  includes 
students  who  lack  speech  and  language  completely. 

Language  Instruction  is  conducted  In  a  much  more  structured  manner 
than  some  of  the  previously  reviewed  programs.   The  author  stresses  the 
Importance  of  one-to-one  Instruction  throughout,  but  does  suggest  that 
two  students  could  receive  training  during  a  single  session.   Such  simul- 
taneous training,  however,  should  be  conducted  only  with  children  who  are 
under  good  instructional  control.   All  of  the  program's  training  procedures 
throughout  are  based  on  operant  conditioning  principles. 
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The  training  manual  has  been  divided  Into  three  sections.   They  are 
Pre-Verbal,  Verbal-Receptive,  and  Verbal  Expressive.   The  Pre-Verbal  section 
teaches  attending  skills  and  specific  motor  Imitations  that  are  considered 
to  be  prerequisites  for  performance  in  later  phases  of  the  program.   The 
first  phase  of  Section  I  was  designed  to  teach  the  child  to  sit  in  a  chair. 
Next,  stereotyped  or  lnterferring  behaviors  such  as  rocking,  climbing, 
gazing,  etc.,  are  eliminated  by  employing  overcorrection  procedures  recently 
described  in  the  literature  (Azrin,  Kaplin,  and  Foxx,  1973).   Once  the 
child  is  sitting  reasonable  still,  the  child  is  taught  to  look  at  objects 
and  at  the  teacher's  face  by  responding  to  questions  such, .as  "look  at 
this"  or  "look  at  me."   The  final  phase  in  this  section  teaches  specific 
motor  imitations  in  response  to  the  instruction  (and  model)  "DO  THIS." 

The  training  sequence,  definitions  of  each  behavior,  and  the  criterion 
for  advancing  from  phase  to  phase  are  presented  clearlv  An  the  text  of  the 
manual  and  later  in  a  numerical  sequence.   Children  are  tested  regularly 
throughout  training  to  ensure* that  they  have  remembered  what  has  been 
previously  trained  and  to  guide  the  trainer  in  deciding  what  phases  to 
train  next.  , 

The  second  section  of  the  program  concentrates  on  developing  a  fairly 
comprehensive  receptive  language  repertoire.   Initially,  the  motor  responses 
that  had  been  taught  imitatively  in  the  previous  section,  are  brought  under 
instructional  control.   In  a  successive  manner  the  child  gradually  learqs 
(via  a  pointing  response  or  an  action)  body  parts,  simple  objects,  and  to 
comply  to  simple  lnst ruct ions ' such  as  "sit  down."  This  basic  receptive 
vocabulary  is  expanded  thr^jghout  the  remaining  phases  in  this  section 
until  the  child  is  able  to  understand  and  comply  with  such  instructions 
us  "Make  a  cirt.Ie"  (with  a  magic  marker),  "make  a  tower"  (with  blocks), 
e  t  c . 

The  first  pha^e  in  the  Verbal-Expressive  section  reverts  back  to 
(verbal)  imitation.   The  early  emphasis  is  devoted  to  building  a  generalized 
verbal  repertoire  through  the  use  of  standard  reinforcement  and  shaping 
techniques.   Once  the  child  has  learned  to  reproduce  §ingle-word  utterances 
imitatively,  control  is  then  transferred  to  instructions  such  as  "Uh«t  is 
this?"  or  "What  is  in  the  box?"   The  training  rationale  in  this  section 
follows  the  same  expansion  paradigm  used  in  the  previous  section,  but  nov 
in  the  verbal  mode. 

One  additional  feature  of  the  Kent  program  is  its  adaptation  (by  t 
Martha  Sneli)  to  a  nonoral  approach  for  use  with  hearing  impaired  and  deaf 
children. 

The  Teaching  Research  In  it  in  1  Expressive  language  Program 

This  program  (McDonnell,  H.  J.,  Fredericks,  H.  0.,  and  Grove,  C.  N. 
1975)  used  a  behavioral  approach  to  teach  expressive  language  to  speech 
deficient  children.   T'.ie  authors  state  that  after  successful  completion 
of  the  program  a  child  should  be  able  tc  converse  using  five  word  utterances. 
Eight  training  phases  comprise  the  entire  curriculum.   Phase  I  teaches  the 
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child  to  maintain  eye  contact  with  the  teacher;  Phases  II,  III,  IV,  V,  and 
VI  teach  a  general i/ed  verbal  imitation  repertoire;  Phase  VI 1  teaches  object 
and  action  labeling;  and  finally.  Phase  VIII  uses  chaining,  imitation,  and 
reinforcement  to  teach  the  five  word  chain. 

The  program  pi  ices  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  on  vocal  and  -verbal 
imitation  without  introducing  functional  language  use  (either  productively 
or  receptively)  until  a  fairly  well  developed  imitative  repertoire  has 
been  established.   This  method  of  training  contrasts  with  some  other  programs 
that  use  imitation  procedures.   For  example,  the  F1.1S  use  of  imitation  pro- 
cedures is  in  conjunction  with  simultaneous  training  involving  conversational 
and  structured  play.   The  goal  is  to  make  utterances  functional  as  soon  as 
they  are  learned  imitat 1 vely .   In  addition  to  the  curriculum  sequence,  the 
manual  provides  a  section  that  defines  terms  like  reinforcement,  responses. 
Imitation,  and  others  commonly  used  when  operant  conditioning  procedures 
are  described.   Recording  and  graphing  procedures  are  explained.   Over  J7j 
stimulus  cards,  ^0  data  sheets,  and  six  student  placement  tests  are  provided 
with  each  training  manual. 

The  Pea body  Language  Development  Kits  fur  Level  9    P 

The  Level  #  P  kit  (Dunn,  Horton,  and  Smith,  19bS)  was  designed  to 
stimulate  productive  and  receptive  language  (particularly  syntax  and 
grammar)  In  children  who  already  possess  a  modest  speech  and  language 
repertoire.   Specifically,  young  school-aged  educable  retarded  chidlren, 
prc-tcenaged  trainable  retarded  children,  k  indet  grir  t  en  children  from 
dis..^vant aged  areas, '  ;tnd  average  three-  and  four-year-old  preschoolers 
represent  the  populations  for  whom  the  kit  was  intended.   The  curriculum 
might  be  more  .;/■><  1'X  descr  ibed  as  an  "enrichment"  program,  rather  than  an 
"intervention   f>r~,;rjm  designed  to  develop  speech  and  language  behavior 
in  nonverbal  children. 

Although  teachers  of  the  Level  a   P  program  are  encouraged  to  recognize 
the  importance  of  behavior  modification  techniques  to  reinforce  desirable 
behaviors,  the  theoretical  basis  for  the  program's  curriculum  Is  psycho- 
linguistic  rather  than  behavioral.   The  program's  content  and  structure 
have  been  divided  into  180  daily  units,  and  each  unit  has  been  further 
dividid  into  one  20-minute  morning  lesson  (called  i'art  A)  and  one  20- 
minute  afternoon  lesson   (called  Part  f>).   All  aspects  of  the  child's  class 
experience  emphasize  the  appropriate  use  of  syntax  and  expansions  of 
grammatical  forms.   A  prominent  feature  of  the  program  Is  that  it  lias  been 
designed  for  classroom  (group)  use.   All  of  the  lessons  can  be  completed 
In  one  academic  school  year  (e.g.,  180  days). 

Non-SL I P (Non-Speech  Language  Inte rv^Mi t  ion  Program) 

\y   The  Carrier  and  Peak  (197!)  program  is  a  recently  published  compre- 
hensive nonspeech  comnunicat tor  system  developed  specifically  for  severely 
and  profoundly  retarded  person?.   The  authors  correctly  point  out  that  most 
of  the  language  intervention  programs  .in  use  today  have  railed  with  this 
segment  of  the  language  deficient  popul.it  ion.  .. "because  most  attempts  to 
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teach  low  level  retardates  have  been  based  on  programs  or  training  proce- 
dures developed  primarily  for  higher  functioning  children"  (Carrier  and  4 
Peak,  1973,  p.  4). 

A  major  impetus  prompting  the  development  of  Non-SLIP  came  from  some 
of  the  important  chimpanzee  research  dealing  with  communication  systems 
among  primates.   In  particular,  the  accomplishments  of  the  Gardners  and 
David  Premack  are  reflected  in  Carrier  and  Peak's  program.   Instead  of 
teaching  within  the  speech  modality,  students  in  Non-SLIP  are  taught  to 
manipulate  plastic  symbols  that  are  used  to  represent  articles,  nouns, 
verbs,  and  prepositions.   The  teaching  method  employs  operant  conditioning 
techniques,  particularly  reinforcement,  to  shape  criterion  behavior. 


Pefore  the  grammatical  strings 
prerequisites  must  be  mastered.   In 
spent  tt-chlng  students  the  Non-SLIP 
phase.   As  prerequisites  to  communic 
able  to  pick  up  plastic  symbols  and 
via  a  match  to  sample  paradigm,  disc 
between  pictures  or  objects,  between 
representations,  between  five  colors 
stripes  that  run  across  a  corner  of 
experience  working  with  severely  and 
prerequisites  required  by  Non-SLIP  a 


are  taught,  a  series  of  important 
fact,  considerably  more  time  may  be 

prerequisites  than  the  communication 
at  ion  training,  the  student  must  be 
place  ther>  on  a  wooden  tray,  then, 
riminate  between  various  symbol  shapes, 

pictures  and  their  plastic-symbol 
,  and  finally,  between  one  and  two 
the  symbols.   For  those  who  have  had 

profoundly  retarded  children,  the 
re  indeed  challenging.  . 


Like  most  of  the  programs  presented  in  this  section,  Non-SLIP  is 
intended  to  teach  only  those  language  behaviors  that  are  judged  to  be 
necessary  for  an  individual  to  perform  the  basic  functions  of  communica- 
tion.  Once  the  prerequisites  are  learned,  the  first  step  in  teaching  a 
student  bash  communication  functions  is  to  teach  him  to  rotely  string 
seven  symbols  together  in  a  specific  sequence  by  placing  them  on  the 
wooden  tray.   The  seven  component  sequence  consists  of  an  ARTICLE  +  NOUN 
♦  VERB  AUXILIARY  +  VF.RB  +  PREPOSITION  +  ARTICLE  +  NOUN.   Once  the  sequence 
has  been  mastered,  the  student  is  taught  that  each  of  the  slots  in  the 
seven-component-string  represent  specific  "symbol  classes."   For  example, 
the  second  slot  is  filled  by  selecting  a  plastic  symbol  from  the  symbol 
class  "Nouns,  "  the  fourth  "Verbs,"  the  fifth  "Prepositions,"  and  so  on. 
The  color  and  stripe  disc r imin.it  ions  that  were  mastered  during  prerequisite 
training  serve  to  distinguish  the  first  appearing  nouns  and  articles  from 
those  appearing  later  in  the  sequence,  thus  teaching  the  child  to  sequence 
the  symbols  "grammatically." 

The  first  phase  of  the  Non-SLI P  requiring  the  student  to  make  an 
"abstract"  association  is  the  labeling  phase.   Since  the  child  already 
has  been  taught  to  match  symbols  with  symbols  and  pictures  with  pictures, 
this  phase  attempts  to  tench  a.  symbol-to-picture  match.   That  is,  the  child 
is  shown  a  picture  of  a  b'  y ,  girl,  man,  lady,  baby,  dog,  rat,  horse,  cow 
and  a  bird  (at  first,  one  at  a  time)  and  required  to  label  by  selecting 
the  symbol  that  identifies  the  particular  picture.   The  other  grammatical 
classes  are  taught  in  a  similar  fashion  until  the  child  lias  learned  the 
rudimentary  communica t ion  system. 
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Summary 

The  speech  and  language  Intervention  programs  presented  In  this 
section  represent  a  cross  section  of  language  remediation  strategies  in 
use  today.   Undoubtedly,  there  are  other  programs  that  could  have  been 
included  in  this  review  but  were  not.   We  are  reasonably  sure,  however, 
that  all  of  the  major  intervention  "strategies"  to  date  have  been  well 
represented.  < 

/ 

Although  all  of  the  comprehensive  speech  and  language  intervention 
strategies  reviewed  in  this  section  appear  to  be  potentially  effective, 
none  has  published  data  to  document  this  effectiveness.   Evidence  show- 
ing that  a  modest  speech  and  language  repertoire  can  be  developed  in 
severely  handicapped  children  has  come  from  the  experimental  laboratory. 
These  data  were  derived  under  stringent  environmental  conditions  and  most 
often  by  highly  skilled  technicians.   The  need  exists  to  show  that  (1)  the 
comprehensive  programs  as  offered  actually  remediate  language  behavior  and 
(2)  the  programs  can  be  understood  and  effectively  administered  by  para- 
orofessional  personnel. 
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Footnotes 


Some  of  the  material  presented  in  this  chapter  represents  the  work 
done  bv  brs.  Doug  dni'is,  Wayne  Sailor,  and  Donald  M.  Baer  at  Ihe  Kansas 
Neurological  institute's  (Topeka)  experimental  language  intervention  pro- 
gram.  Ihe  author  is  indebted  to  them  for  granting  permission  to  report 
it  here.   In  addition,  portions  of  this  presentation  appeared  In  language 
Inter vent  ion  Programs  and  Pro< edures  for  Language  Handicapped  Children: 
A  Review  of  the  Literature,  Volume  I,  Final  Report  (1976)  by  Doug  Guess, 
Wayne  Sailor  and  William  J.  Keogh.   This  final  report  represents  a  portion 
of  the  results  of  a  federal  grant  (RFP  No.  R0077FOA)  awarded  to  the  Kansas 
Neurological  Institute  by  U.S.O.E.,  School  Systems  Branch,  to  review  the 
acquisition,  assessment,  and  intervention  literature  Involving  language 
handicapped  preschool  children. 

Part  2  of  the  Guess.  Sailor,  and  Baer  program  is  now  available  from 
H  &  H  Knl  erpr  i  ses ,  Lawrence*,  Kansas.   This  part  includes  training  Steps  10 
through  .'9. 
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I'. ilt    A:       Philosophy    ami    Kxperlejjco 


Dr.  George  Olshiu 

D I  rt-ctor 

Clinical  Services  Division 

Southern  Connecticut  St. tit-  College 

Now  Haven,  Connecticut 


1  am  happy  t<»  part  It  ip.it  c  in  this  conference  linaum'  it  ^Ivfs  me 
the  opportunity  to  >■  ii.»r c  with  you  several  ol  my  activities  which  fit 
into  the  theme  of  this  conf e~enre . 

I  am  .i  f  irn  supporter  oi  regional  conferences  such  as  we  are  attend- 
ing today.   1  In*  tnrm.il  prt-scnt.it  Ions  and  inforra.il  discussions  we  shire 
will  help  us  gel-i  i -"together  in  our  own  states  and  communities. 

While  preparing  lor  mv  presentation,  1  remembered  a  report  of  a 
previous  regional  conference,  conducted  in  Salt  Like  C.  1 1  v ,  Utah,  in 
1 V  7  v» .  deal  in/,  with  the  severely,  multiply  handicapped.   It  also  lu^li- 
1  lighted  the  need  for  parents  to  become  involved  with  the  education  of 
their  children.   1  would  like  t>>  read  some  of  the  remarks  made  by 
Dr.  Philip  Roos.  a  participant  at  thai  conference,  whose  view;  on  t!;l:; 
topic  are  similar  to  mine. 

"To  be  sure,  the  parent  of  a  severely  handicapped  rhllJ 
faces  frustration  every  day  ol  his  life.   Kut  in  addition 
to  frustration,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  lie  faces  some  very 
deep  and  very  meaningful  existential  conflicts.   He  Is 
overwhelmed  l>v  feelings  of  helplessness,  vulnerability, 
a  1  oneix-  >•■  and  the  ultimate  loss  of  immortality.   It's  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  the  last  twenty-live  years 
liave  witnessed1  a  new  surf.ence  <>r  voluntary  associations 
composed  primarily  of  parents  of  handicapped  children. 

The  roles  and  functions  of  these  assoi  i.it  Ions  have 
changed.   Their  earlv  foci  was  to  supply  mutual  support 
and  tu  operate  direct  services  tor  the  children  of  the 
parents.   Currently,  the  focus  has  changed  to  public 
information  and  education,  tc  legislation,  and  I  he  devel- 
opment cif  demons!  i  at  Ion  programs.   And  -ii-    arc-  witnessing  the 
emergent e  of  new  loci  of  activity.   One  of  these  is  advocacy, 
i  Iti/en  idvocac  y,  agency  advocacy,  and  as  you  have  already 
heard,  1  i  tigat  ion.   Parent  associations  have  mounted  suits 
in  many  of  our  states  today.   Finally,  the  setting  of  stan- 
dards -»nd  the  evaluation  of  programs. 

With  the  emergence  of  these  new  roles  for  parents  ft  ir. 
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"parent  training  programs.   For  example,  we  have  today  some 
viable  training  programs  to  teach  parents  to  become  citizen 
advocates.   I  brought  with  me  a  thrilling  film  which  I  will 
show  the  little  work  group  this  afternoon  to  illustrate  the 
kind  of  training  that  is  available  in  this  arena. 

There  are  training  programs  to  train  parents  to  become 
effective  change  agents,  to  evaluate  knowledgeably  programs 
and  to  articulate  potently  and  meaningfully  with  adminis- 
trators and  professionals.   There  are  currently  programs 
available  to  train  parents  in  the  intricacies  of  legisla- 
tive process,  so  they  can  go  to  the  administrator  and  say, 
Hey,   baby,  here's  the  way  you  get  a  hold  of  revenue  sharing 
funds  on  the  state  and  local  level,  to  channel  into  programs 
for  the  handicapped. 

Undoubtedly  the  greatest  impact  of  training  programs  is 
in  the  area  of  training  parents  to  be  paraprofessionals. 
They  are  functioning  as  members  of  program  teams.   Every- 
body is  overwhelmed  by  the  lack  of  professionally  trained 
personnel,  so  parents  are  moving  into  this  arena  with  some 
degree  of  enthusiasm. 

There  is,  of  course,  compelling  evidence  regarding  the 
impact  of  early  intervention  as  it  impacts  on  later  cognitive 
proficiency.   There  is  considerable  evidence  that  the  modest 
teaching  strategies  are  significantly  related  to  their  chil- 
dren's performance.   We  now  have  a  wide  spectrum  of  parent 
training  technology  and  materials,  curricula,  manuals,  films, 
casettes,  all  this  good  stuff  is  readily  available. 

The  approaches  are  primarily  in  two  categories — cogni- 
tive and/or  language  development,  and  of  course  behavior  modi- 
fication.  And  research  data  indicate  some  very  significant 
positive  results  from  both  of  these  approaches.   We  can  point 
to  an  impressive  number  of  successful  prograns  in  which  parents  of 
handicapped  children  are  functioning  as  paraprofessionals. 

There  have  been  some  interesting  expansions  of  the  basic 
concept.   For  example,  the  training  of  foster  parents,  the 
training  of  mentally  retarded  persons  to  train  younger  mentally 
retarded  persons.   The  training  of  parents  to  train  other  parents 
and  so  forth. 


1 


I  do  not  propose,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  in  our  intensive 
little  work  session?,  to  bombard  you  with  any  of  this 
material.   You  will  be  given  annotated  bibliographies  and 
summarized  program  descriptions  in  the  work  group.-  Well, 
parents  are  obviously  ready  to  assume  some  key  roles  as 
trainers  and  educators,  as  planners,  as  evaluators,  as  ad- 
vocates and  as  change  agents.   Rut  we  must  face  the  fact, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  the  days  of  begging  and  pleading 
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"are  past.   Parents  today  are  overwhelmed  with  feelings  of 
impatience.   They  want  action  and  they  want  it  yesterday. 
We  must  realize,  too,  that  there  is  a  /ieed  for  change  in 
some  of  our  professional  attitudes  towards  parents.   And 
there  is  a  need  for  change  in  seme  parental  attitudes  for 
professionals.   I'm  convinced  that  opportunities  must  be 
created  to  foster  a  viable  symbiosis  among  parents,  pro- 
fessionals and  other  administrators." 

I  whole-heartedly  agree  with  Dr.  Roos  for  thexneed  for  professionals 
and  parents  to  work  more  closely. 

I  would  like  to  relate  several  experiences  showing  how  professionals 
can  work  with  parents.   Actually,  what  I'm  doing  is  basing  my  remarks  on 
some  of  my  own  experiences.   I  put  together  some  brief  case  histories. 

The  first  is  about  Jo  and  Wally  Page.   (You  will  see  them  on  a  TV 
tape  a  little  later.)   About  5  years  ago,  I  was  teaching  the  "Orientation 
to  Special  Education"  course  at  Southern  Connecticut  State  College,  and 
Wally  Page  was  taking  the  course.   I  usually  invite  the  students  in  the 
class  to  share  any  experiences,  personal  or  otherwise,  pertaining  to  our 
course  content.   Well,  after  class,  Wally  came  up  and  indicated  that  he 
had  an  autistic  boy  who  was  attending  a  private  school  for  autistic 
children  in  New  Haven.   He  proceeded  to  tell  me  what  he  and  his  family 
had  gone  through  in  raising  their  son,  Tommy.   I  asked  him  if  he  would 
lecture  to  the  class,  telling  them  what  he  told  me.   He  brought  slides 
to  class  which  helped  describe  the  work  he  and  his  wife  had  done  in 
Indiana  to  set  up  a  community  day  and  summer  recreation  program  for 
handicapped  children.   Since  they  now  reside  in  the  N^w  Haven  area 
(having  moved  here  because  of  the  special  autistic  school)  they  have 
become  a  fantastic  resource  for  the  community. 

We've  become  friends  and  are  working  together  in  a  variety  of 
ways.   One  thing  we  asked  the  Pages  to  do,  and  they  were  most  gracious 
about  it,  was  to  produce  a  series  of  TV  tapes  for  the  New  Haven  Model 
Preschool  Project  (which  will  be  described  later).   They  are  very  gen- 
erous in  sharing  their  experiences. 

Their  son  is  now  17  years  old,  over  6  feet  tall,  and  is  non-verbal 
although  he  knows  some  signing.   He  needs  constant  attention.   The  greatest 
fear  that  Jo  and  Wally  have  is  that  should  something  happen  to  them,  Tommy 
would  have  to  be  placed  in  an  institution  for  severely  handicapped  indivi- 
duals.  We  spent  a  j.ood  deal  of  time  trying  to  plan  for  alternatives  to 
institutionalization  for  such  individuals.   This  is  a  difficult  national 
problem  and  has  not  as  yet  been  resolved. 

Another  area  of  concern  they  had  was  that  parents  of  severirly  and 
profoundly  handicapped  children  have  never  played  with  them  —  and  in 
fact  do  not  know  how  to  play  with  them.   They  had  an  idea  for  a  project 
and  proceeded  to  develop  it. 

They  tock  a  group  of  severely  handicapped  students  between  the  ages 
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of  12  to  21,  as  well  as  some  parents,  to  a  gym  and  they  taught  the  parents 
how  to  play  with  their  children.   This  was  the  first  time  that  these 
parents  did  this.   In  the  past,  others  had  cared  for  their  children,  and 
their  contact  was  limited.   They  are  also  training  college  students  to 
participate.   In  addition,  these  students  are  a  source  of  "baby"  sitters 
for  these  severely  handicapped  individuals.   This  means  if  the  family 
wanted  to  take  a  much-needed  weekend  off,  they  had  experienced  individuals 
to  care  for  their  children. 

The  Pages  took  a  leadership  role  in  developing  a  branch  of  the  National 
Association  for  Autistic  Children.   Through  this  activity  parents  and 
professional  members  are  working  closely  to  help  educate  each  other  in 
this  difficult  area. 

They  are  a  prime  example  of  how  parents  are  involved  in  the  education 
of  their  child. 

I  have  another  acquaintance  who  is  a  parent  of  a  severely  handicapped 
CP  child.   Evelyn  was  concerned  about  services  for  her  child  after  she 
completed  school.   She  felt  that  the  existing  community  agencies  responsible 
for  services  to  the  handicapped  were  not  concerned  about  this  problem.   We 
formed  an  informal  group  of  parents  and  professionals  and  called  ourselves 
the  "Concerned  Citizens  for  the  Handicapped".   We  had  a  meeting  and  invited 
representatives  from  all  the  community  service  agencies.   Representatives 
from  most  of  them  came  and  they  described  the  role  of  their  agencies.   It 
soon  became  obvious  that  several  agencies  were  not  aware  of  what  some  of 
the  others  were  doing.   We  agreed  that  an  updated  community  service  direc- 
tory wis  needed  so  that  parents  and  professionals  would  be  aware  of  what 
is  available  in  the  community.   The  concern  about  the  future  education  for 
post  rruindated  children  is  not  as  yet  resolved,  but  we  have  made  a  start  by 
alert  int',  those  responsible  for  serving  the  handicapped  that  there  are 
concerned  citizens  who  demand  action.  '  Parents  must  push  the  professional 
and  the  legislator  if  needed  educational  services  are  to  be  developed. 

Other  ways  that  parents  can  become  involved  with  the  education  of 
their  children  is  through  the  "First  Chance  Network."   This  Network  con- 
sists of  about  200  model  programs  for  preschool  handicapped  children,  and 
is  funded  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped  in  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education.   These  were  established  by  federal  legislation  and  it  is 
mandated  that  parents  are  to  be  part  of  the  program.   There  is  no  other 
major  program  for  handicapped  children  that  has  this  degree  of  parent 
involvement.   We  have  such  a  project  in. New  Haven.   It  is  a  joint  project 
between  the  New  Haven  Board  of  Education,  the  Clifford  Beers  Clinic,  and 
Southern  Connecticut  State  College.   We  have  a  full-time  social  worker. 
The  Social  Worker  Component  contains  the  following  --  (note  how  the 
parents  are  broug.it  into  the  educational  program): 

Coordination  of  Parent  Program 

»• 

The  services  provided  for  parents  are  based  on  the  needs  of 
each  family  and  their  availability  in  terms  of  tine  and 
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psychological  readiness  for  involvement.   The  type  of  service 
offered  is  planned  jointly  by  the  social  work  and  teaching 
team.   The  types  of  services  are: 

• — Social  worker  meets  on  a  regular  weekly  or  se^i-monthly 
basis  with  a  small  number  of  parents... 

-  provides  emotional  support 

-  offers  concrete  help  around  child  rearing  techniques, 
behavior  management,  etc. 

-  assesses  the  need  for  further  counseling  and  makes  appro- 
priate referrals 

-  allows  for  ventilation  of  feeling  around  having  a  handicapped 
child 

—Parent  Groups 

-  Several  types  of  groups  have  been  run  during  the  past  5  years: 

a)  instructional  -  focus  on  specific  topics  with  guest  speakers 

b)  therapeutic  -  open-ended  discussion  with  focus  on  feelings 
of  parents  and  the  development  of  parent  to  parent  support 
systems 

c)  behavioral  -  run  jointly  with  speech  pathologist.   Time- 
limited  and  focused  on  setting  up  specific  behavioral 
home  programs  for  children 

— Direct  contact  with  Instructional  Staff 

-  social  worker  facilitates  communication  between  teachers  and 
parents 

-  reminds  teachers  of  which  families  they  agreed  to  have  direct 
•contact  with 

-  arranges  for  school  visits  by  parents,  home  visits  by  teachers  ■ 
goes  with  teacher  if  necessary 

-  keeps  teacher  posted  on  important  changes  in  home  situation 

Resource  Person  to  Staff  Regarding  Family  Issues 

— Parent  Attitude  Inventory 

This  inventory  is  completed  on  each  family  jointly  by  the 
the  teaching  and  social  work  teams.   It  identifies  problem 
issues  in  terms  of  cooperation  and  parenting  and  provides  a 
framework  for  determining  a  plan  of  intervention.   It  is 
reviewed  periodically  to  note  resolution  .of  problems  and 
identify  any  new  problems. 

— Monthly  consultations  with  teachers  "£) ' 

During  these  meetings  the  Parent  Inventory  is  reviewed. 
Information  is  shared  with  the  teacher  re:   changes  in  family 
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situations,  concerns  raised  by  parents,  etc. 

-  Teachers  are  encouraged  to  maintain  contact  with  families, 
Assistance  provided  to  help  them  with:   the  barriers  of 
age  differences;  anxiety  about  meeting  parents;  fears  of 
not  being  able  to  answer  all  of  parents  questions. 


With  the  assistance  of  Jo  and  Wally  Page,  project  staff  produced  a 
series  of  TV  tapes  entitled  "Parents  on  Parenting".  This  has  become  an 
important  source  of  information  to  other  parents  of  young  handicapped 
children.   This  has  proved  an  extremely  positive  way  of  getting  parents 
to  teach  other  parents,  —  a  way  that  is  much  more  effective  than  can 
ever  be  done  by  professionals.   It  would  be  well  to  visit  such  programs  to 
see  such  parental  involvement  first  hand. 


help, 


I  would  like  to  end  by  mentioning  several  resources  which  may  be  of 
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1 .  The  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped  First  Chance  Network. 
Contact  Ms.  Jane  DeWeerd,  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped,  U.S. 
Office  of  Education,  Washington,  D.C.   20202.   Ask  for  a  list  of  the    w 
projects  that  are  near  you. 

2.  Special  Education  Resource  Centers.   Contact  your  State  Education 
Agency  for  information  about  the  location  and  services  of  such  projects. 
These  centers  have  much  valuable  information  for  parents  and  professionals. 

3.  The  ERIC  Collection.  Many  libraries  have  collections  of  the  special 
education  literature  which  is  available  for  use  by  parents  and  professionals. 
Many  college  libraries  also  have  these  collections. 

A.   Special  Education  College  Programs.   Many  such  programs  now  exist. 
These  departments  with  their  staffs  and  students  are  a  real  resource  to 
parents,  but  are  often  underutilized.   Faculty  can  be  invited  to  speak  to 
parent  groups. 

5.  Parent  Organizations.   There  are  many  organizations  that  have  been 
started  by  parents  and  many  have  professional  and  material  resources. 

6.  Professional  Organizations.   Parents  are  welcomed  to  become  members 
of  such  organizations  —  for  example,  the  Council  for  Exceptional  Children. 
Publications  and  professional  meetings  are  excellent  means  of  staying 
abreast  of  the  latest  educational  practices. 

7.  State  Departments  of  Education.   Personnel  are  available  to  aid 
the  professional  and  parent  with  questions  or  problems  related  to  the 
education  of  handicapped  children. 


8.   The  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped.   This  Bureau,  as 
part  of  H.E.W.,  has  funds  for  training  personnel,  as  well  as  for  research 
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and  service  related  activities. 

The  resources  and  models  exist.   They  are  yours  if  you  want  them. 
We  have  entered  a  new  era  in  special  education  where  parents  are  being 
considered  equal  partners  in  the  teaching/learning  experiences  of  their 
children.   Professionals  are  starting  to  acknowledge  this  fact  more  openly 
It  is  orwious,  however,  that  we  still  have  a  long  way  to  go. 
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WAYS  TO  INVOLVE  PARENTS  IN  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THEIR 
SEVERELY/PROFOUNDLY  HANDICAPPED  CHILD   ' 


In  preparing  my  remarks  to  you  today,  I  was  struck  by  the  title 
of  this  workshop.   Parents  are  involved  in  the  education  of  their 
severely/profoundly  handicapped  children.   The  conflicts  seem  to 
occur  in  "our  ways"  (the  providers  of  service)  vs.  "their  ways"  (the 
parents).   Let's  consider  the  areas  of  conflict,  and  why  they  occur. 

Most  formalized  educational  systems  begin  for  the  child  at  the 
age  of  five.   Fortunately,  in  some  states  the  mandated  age  for  educa- 
ting handicapped  children  is  lower,  but  does  learning  not  take  place 
from  birth?   Adequate  medical  services  are  sometimes  available,  but 
where  do  the  parents  go  for  advice  in  managing  and  teaching  this  child 
who  has  some  rather  unique  learning  patterns?   When  the  child  becomes 
of  "educational"  age,  new  stumbling  blocks  greet  the  parents.   Inappro- 
priate assessments,  lack  of  appropriate  educational  placements,  and 
failure  to  include  the  parents  in  the  diagnostic  and  placement  process 
are  only  a  few  of  the  problems.   To  be  fair,  I  must  admit  that  very 
often  the  problems  arise  from  lack  of  resources  rather  than  lack  of 
concern  and  knowledge. 

However,  in  trying  to  remediate  the  problems,  most  systems  made 
a  basic  mistake.   Instead  of  looking  for  new  ways  to  deliver  services, 
old  ways  were  modified.   More  professionals  were  added  to  staffs, 
parent  meetings  and  conferences  were  built  into  program  schedules,  new 
labels  were  invented  for  children  who  didn't  fit  into  old  ones,  and 
new  classes  were  opened  for  the  new  "problems".   The  result — irate, 
V%  demanding  parents,  a  patchwork  of  services,  and  special  education 

budgetary  problems.  ! 


In  1969,  Dr.  John  P.  Ora  at  George  Peabody  College  in  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  responded  to  these  problems  by  developing  a  program  based 
on  an  innovative  service  delivery  system.   Initially  funded  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Education  for  the  Handicapped,  the  Regional  Intervention 
'•Program  (RIP)  was  organized  around  several  premises  —  the  importance  of 
early  intervention,  parents  were  the  primary  change  agents,  and  human 
services  had  to  be  cost-effective.   RIP,  in  its  seven  years  of  existence, 
has  been  cited  several  times  as  an  exemplary  program,  because  it  has 
functioned  as  a  successful  parent-implemented  cost-effective  program. 

This  model  has  spawned  several  replication  efforts  in  Tennessee, 

•one  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  the  one  I  am  connected  with  in  Hartford, 

Connecticut.   The  Preschool  Intervention  Program  (PIP),  located  at 

St.  Joseph's  College  in  West  Hartford,  and  supported  by  Title  VI  funds, 
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Part  B:   The  Preschool  Intervention  Program  m 

Ms.  Jody  Ray 

Director 

'Preschool  Intervention  Program 

West  Hartford,  Connecticut  fe 
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has  been  in  operation  since  March,  1976.   If  you'll  notice,  the  program 
name  does  not  indicate  that  any  particular  handicap  is  served,  and  in 
fact,  that's  true.   Any  family  of  a  young  child  who  indicates  that  they 
want  help,  whether  it  be  concerned  about  developmental  delay,  behavioral 
problems.,  or  a  physical  handicap,  can  enter  the  PIP  system.   The  program 
exists  not  as  a  duplication  of,  but  as  a  safety  net  under,  other  community 
services.   No  family  seeking  help  for  their  child  will  discover  that 
there  is  no  service  for  their  particular  concern.   This  prevents  families 
from  being  met  with  the  old  bureaucratic  run-around.   I'm  sure  you're 
familiar,  for  example,  with  the  programs  for  deaf  children  who  exclude 
children  who  are  deaf,  and  retarded.   Then  the  parents  find  that  the 
programs  for  retarded  do  not  have  personnel  to  teach  the  deaf.   Where 
does  the  family  go?   If  the  school  system  is  responsible,  very  often 
the  response  is  to  provide  that  child  with  individual  staff  (very 
expensive),  or  to  include  him  in  another  group,  which  often  results  in 
an  unsatisfactory  learning  program. 

The  PIP  model  has  soived  that  problem  in  two  ways,  by  spending  part 
of  its  budget  on  buying  consultant  time\  and  in  establishing  coordinated 
services  with  other  agencies.   Thus,  PIP  Is  presently  serving  families 
of  thirty-three  children,  who  have  developmental  problems,  including 
cleft-palate,  cerebral  palsy,  genetic  syndromes,  visually  and  hearing 
impaired,  etc.,  and  developmentally  intact  children  with  behavioral 
problems.   Consultants  presently  include  a  speech  therapist,  occupational 
therapist,  pediatrician  and  psychologist. 

Let's  look  at  this  system  in  more  detail.   PIP  serves  families  of 
children,  birth  to  six  years  of  age.   The  families  are  referred  to  the 
program  from  pediatricians,  other  service  agencies,  preschools,  or 
through  self-referrals.   There  is  no  waiting  list.   The  message  conveyed 
is  "Your  concern  is  now,  let's  get  started  now. "  When  the  parents  call, 
an  intake  interview  is  scheduled  immediately.   The  Interview  is  conducted 
by  a  trained  PIP  mother,  who  asks  questions  and  notes  the  problems  and 
concerns  on  a  simple  checklist.   The  parents  are  shown  the  program,  and 
talk  to  other  parents  involved.   They  are  informed  of  the  parent  parti- 
cipation requirement,  which  stipulates  that  they  come  with  their  child 
each  day,  and  after  meeting  their  objectives  with  their  own  child,  pro- 
vide training  to  other  parents  for  six  months.   They  then  make  their 
decision  on  whether  to  join  the  program  or  not.   If  they  decide  not  to, 
an  effort  is  made  to  find  another  placement  which  will  meet  the  family's 
needs . 

Since  the  parents  are  required  to  come  every  day,  they  are  encouraged 
-to  bring  their  other  young  children  with  them,  and  the  siblings  serve  as 
models  for  our  "mainst reamed"  classrooms.   Transportation  is  also  provided, 
if  needed.   In  other  words,  those  problems  which  prevent  parents  from 

involvement  are  taken  care  of  by  PIP. 

o 

Parents  and  children  come  four  mornings  a  week.   The  current  staff 
includes  three  resource  people  and  a  secretary.   The  resource  people 
are  just  that  —  resources  to  the  parents.   They  provided  training  to 
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children  and  parents  during  start-up  time,  but  their  Special  Education- 
Early  Childhood  backgrounds  now  provide  the  parents  with  programming  and 
organizational  information,  as  the  parents  provide  the  daily  service  to 
the  new  parents  and  children  entering  the  program.  Each  resource  person 
has  responsibility  for  a  training  module,  but  all  functions  within  that 
module  are  performed  by  trained  parents.  Thus,  PIP  is  continually  able 
to  expand  it:?  service  capability  to' more  families. 

Training  is  provided  through  three  direct-service  components  of 
the  program — Generalization  Training,  Individual  Tutoring  and  the  Pre-: 
school  Modules.   Each  family  entering  the  program  is  assigned  either  to 
the  Generalization  Training  Module,  if  the  problem  is  behavioral  manage- 
ment, or  to  Individual  Tutoring  if  the  problem  is  developmental — -language, 
motor,  or  self-help  skills.   Daily  training .sessions  are  conducted  with 
the  parents  and  child  in  each  of  these  modules.   When  the  child  is  not  in 
an  individual  training  session,  he  attends  the  preschool  module.  Meanwhile, 
the  parent  is  being  trained  in  specific  skills  and  functions.   Initially, 
the  mother  learns  to  take  data  on  other  training  sessions,  and  to  teach 
groups  of  children  in  the  classroom  situation.   A  large  percentage  of  the 
parents  attending  the  program  are  mothers,  because  fathers  are  working, 
but  both  parents  are  Invited  to  participate  if  they  can.   In  all  cases, 
the  parent  attending  the  program  is  asked  to  train  the  other  parent  at 
home  in  what  he  or  she  is  learning  in  the  program  to  provide  consistency. 

Family  objectives  are  written  for  each  family  within  six  weeks  of 
entering  the  program  and  are  evaluated  at  regular  intervals.   Each  family 
also  works  on  home  programs.   In  fact,  the  emphasis  is  on  training  and 
generalizing  the  new  skills  In  the  home  setting. 

In  order  to  assure  consumer  satisfaction,  the  parents  select  parents 
to  represent  them  on  the  five  member  Evaluation  Committee.   This  committee 
meet's  regularly  to  monitor  all  facets  of  the  program. 

PIP  also  serves  as  a  liaison  for  the  child  leaving  it  and  entering 
the  next  appropriate  setting.   When  objectives  are  met,  and  the  child 
has  the  skills  to  function  in  a  community  setting,  the  child  is  assisted 
in  that  transition.   The  parents  continue  with  the  program  until  they 
have  fulfilled  their  payback  obligation. 

Thus^PIP  serves  families  of  all  young  children,  regardless  of 
handicap  otJproblem,  with  a  data-b3sed,  management  by  objectives  system. 
It  is  parents  helping  parents  and  themselves  in  gaining  skills  so  that  . 
they  can  provide  themselves  and  their  children  with  the  best  possible 
environment  In  which  to  achieve  their  greatest  potential.   It  is  one 
answer  to  the  human  service  delivery  problems  of  limited  money,  inadequate 
services,  and  consumer  dissatisfaction. 
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INTERAGENCY  COOPERATION  IN  THE  DELIVERY  OF  SERVICES 
TO  SEVERELY  AND  PROFOUNDLY  HANDICAPPED  PEOPLE 


Mr.    Thomas    F.    Brown 

Coordinator  of  P.L.  89-313  of  Title  I 

State  Department  of  Education 

Trenton,  New  Jersey 


A.   OVERVIEW 


New  Jersey  has  mandated  Special  Education  Legislation  in  the  public 
schools  since  1954.   In  1954,  a  local  school  district  was  responsible  for 
classified  trainable  or  educable.   If  children  were  below  the  level  of 
trainable,  they  were  excluded  from  the  operation  of  the  public  schools. 
The  public  school  then  had  the  responsibility  to  report  such  children  to 
the  county  superintendent.   The  county  superintendent,  in  turn,  reported 
these  children  to  the  Department  of  Institutions  and  Agencies,  a  State 
Agency  that  operated  as  one  of  its  subcomponents,  the  Division  of  Mental 
Retardation.   In  1966,  the  legislation  was  changed,  but  these  children 
were  still  reported  to  the  Division  of  Mental  Retardation.   The  normal 
procedure  was  for  the  child  to  be  institutionalized  or  placed  in  a  program 
operated  by  the  New  Jersey  Association  for  Retarded  Children.   The  Bureau 
of  Day  Trianing,  a  component  of  the  Division  of  Mental  Retardation,  was 
established  to  provide  an  alternative  to  institutionalization.   Children 
who  were  neither  educable  nor  trainable  then  participated  in  an  educational 
program  operated  by  the  Bureau  of  Day  Training.   The  local  public  schools 
had  no  financial  or  transportation  obligation  for  these  children. 

The  New  Jersey  Education  Act  of  1974  indicated  that  all  children 
were  eligible  for  an  educational  program.   A  new  term  was  devised  entitled 
"Day  Trgining  Eligible".   This  meant  that  the  local  districts  had  a 
financial  responsibility  for  the  educational  cost  of  children  who  were 
below  the  level  of  trainable.   The  local  districts,  many  of  whom  were 
unaware  that  such  children  existed,  were  now  faced  with  a  financial  obli- 
gation both  for  education  and  transportation  costs.   The  enactment  of  this 
legislation  followed  a  survey  conducted  by  the  State  Department  of  Education 
into  the  16  State  operated  Day  Training  facilities,  listing  the  names  and 
school  districts  of  all  children  attending  the  Day  Training  Centers  and 
the  exact  age  of  each  child.   This  information  was  compiled  and  it  was 
noted  that  there  were  approximately  800  such  children  throughout  the  State. 
•The  local  districts  were  then  informed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
that  they  would  be  responsible  for  a  tuition  fee  of  $5200  per  child  and 
a  transportation  fee  of  $2,000  per  child  per  year.   The  agencies,  that  is, 
Che  Department  of  Institutions  and  Agencies  and  the  State  Department  of 
Education,  concurred  that  this  was  an  appropriate  way  to  finance  the  edu- 
cation of  these  children.   However,  the  Attorney  General  indicated  that 
this  was  an  illegal  expenditure  of  funds  and  that  the  Sta^e  Government 
rather  than  the  local  educational  agency  would  pay  for  the  educational 
cost  of  these  children.   The  program  was  then  formalized  to  allow  local 
districts  to  be  aware  of  these  children. 
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The  children  In  the  Day  Training  Centers  are  now  being  reviewed  by  local 
child  study  teams  to  ascertain  whether  an  appropriate  educational  program 
can  be  offered  In  the  local  public  school  arena.   If  this  is  not  possible, 
then  it  will  become  the  responsibility  of  the  Bureau  of  Day  Training, 
Division  of  Mental  Retardation,  to  supply  the  educational  programs  for 
such  children.   The  final  episode  of  this  misunderstanding  regarding 
financial  responsibility  has  not  been  concluded  between  both  Departments 
of  State  Government.   It  would  appear  that  all  such  children  would  be 
provided  an  educational  program  and  would  become  the  responsibility  of 
the  Bureau  of  Day  Training,  Division  of  Mental  Retardation,  Department 
of  Human  Services  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  thereby-  relieving  the  local 
board  of  education  of  the  tuition  and  transportation  costs  pending  any 
legislative  action  that  would  change  this  pVemise. 

The  Department  of  Education  and  the  Bureau  of  Day  Training  are 
developing  "in  concert"  an  individualized  educational  program  commen- 
surate with  a  child's  needs. 


Mr.  John  Conover 

Chief 

Bureau  of  Day  Training 

Trenton,  New  Jersey 


.  b.   BUREAU  OF  DAY  TRAINING 

The  Bureau  of  Day  Training  was  organized  in  1962  as  a  direct  result 
of  a  request  initiated  by  the  New  Jersey  Association  for  Retarded  Children 
for  the  extension  of  training  services  to  the  severely  or  profoundly 
retarded  children  who  are  living  in  the  community  and  had  been  excluded 
from  all  educational  services  by  "^.rtue  of  being  neither  trainable  or 
educable.   The  initial  budget  amount  for  this  service  was  $25,000.   This 
money  provided  limited  service  for • approximately- 19  children.  At  the 
present  time,  the  Bureau  of  Day  Training  budget  Including  Title  I  and 
Title  XX  exceeds  $7,:>50,000  and  includes  approximately  1,400  children  and 
adults.   There  are  nearly  $8,000,000  worth  of  physical  plants  in  operation 
and  $2,500,000  worth  uncer  construction  or  in  the  planning  stage. 

Legislation  mandating  thorough  and  efficient  education  was  passed 
by  the  State  in  July  of  1976.   This  law  requires  that  there  be  no  waiting 
list  for  services  thus  making  it  mandatory  for  the  Bureau  of  Day  Training 
to  provide  services  comriensurate  with  the  individual  needs  for  all  Day 
Training  eligible  children.   At  the  present  time,  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  confusion  over  the  source  of  the  funds  required  for  this  program.   It 
appears  as  though  the  resolution  of  this  problem  must  await  further  inter- 
pretation of  the  recently  passed  legislation  and  in  all  probability  amend- 
ments to  this  legislation  will  indicate: 
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1.  A  formula  for  funding  the  program  and  method  of  reimbursing 
this  program.'  m  y  J 

2.  A  more  defined  statement  on  the  source  of  funds  for  this  program. 


rA 


The  Bureau  offers  the  services  of  physical  therapy,  occupational 
therapy,  and  speech  therapy  to  educational  training  programs.  Nearly 
60  percent  of  all  children  who  enter'  this  program  are  nonverbal,  40  per- 

„  cent  are  nonambulatory,  and  45  percent  are  not  toilet  trained.   It  Is 

not  our  purpose  to  totally  eliminate  the  abnormalities  which  are  exhibited 
by  these  children.   It  is  our  goal  and  objective  to  remediate  the  abnor- 
malities to  whatever  degree  possible.   For  .example,  the  primary  goal  is 
not  to  correct  poor  speech  but,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  to  establish  a  . 
means  of  communication  by  which  the  nonverbal  child  can  communicate  his 
or  her  basic  needs.   A  child  who  cannot  crawl  may  have  as  a  primary  goal 
learning  to  crawl.   If  the  child  learns  to  stand,  and  walk  and  communi- 
cate' on  even  a  primative  level,  verbal  or  with  gestural  language,  we  have 
come  a  long  way.   Remember  we  are  talking  about  individuals  who,  until 
their  admission  into  the  program  at  age  five  or  more,  have  not  been 
accepted  in  the  public  schools,  and  who,  for  the  very  first  time  in  their  /+. 

■    lives',  are  participating  in  an  active  well  thought  out  program  specifically 

-  designed  to  enhance  their  ability  to  live  in  the  community  and  wi.th.the 
family.  , 

.  *■ 
,  ""  With  the  coming  of  thorough  and  efficient  legislation,  the  develop- 
ment of  a  new  staffing  pattern  for  the  Day  Care  Center  will  basically* 

r upgrade  the  education  c^  st^ff  members.   Let  me  hasten  to  state  for  the 
record  that  though  the  new  staffing  model  will  increase  the  educational 
level  of  the  staff,  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  by  this  that  a. Bachelors, 
Masters,  or  Doctoral  degree  will  drastically  affect  the  way  in  which  staff 
members  function  with  the  children  since  much  of  the  progress  which  we 
have  seen  in  the  children  over  the  past'  16  years  comes  as  a  result  of  a 
caring  staff  and  since  we  all  recognize  educational  accomplishments  do 
not  necessarily  carry  with  it  the  development  of  empathy,  understanding, 
or  love. 
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The  higher  education  facilities  who  in  the  fupure  will  be  training 
personnel  to  staff  programs  for  the  severely  cr  profoundly  retarded  will 
do  well  to  take  advantage  of  the  experts  already  in  such  programs  who  have 
demonstrated  an  ability  to  care  for  and  train  severely  or  profoundly  men- 
tally retarded  children.   They  must  take  advantage  of   ne  teaching  xools 
and  staff  members  who  by  virtue  of  years  of  experience  may  be  ?ble  to 
contribute  to  their  training  programs  in  a  degree  which  is  not  possible 
from  those  whose  educational  credentials  are  of  a  higher  order.   I  am 
reminded  of  an  incident  which  occurred  to  me  several  years  ago  teaching 
at  the  University  of  Georgia  when  I  made  a  comment  regarding  the  inaccur- 
acy which  I  found  1-;  a  text  book.   A  young  lady  in  the  class  raided  her 
hand  and  said  "But  Mr.  Conover,  it  must  be  right.   It's  printed  in  the 
book."   If  we  are  to  rely  on  the  printed  word  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
experience  of  the  person  who  is  down  in  the  training  room  changing  the 
dirty  diapers  and  dealing  on  a  one  to  one  basis  with  the  children,  we 
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will  Indeed  have  run  into  a  major  impediment  in  the  development  of  the 
program. 


i 


Let  me  tell\you  about  a  failure  of  ours  from  years  back.   A  child 
who  had  been  classified  as  profoundly  retarded  by  a  school  district  was 
admitted  to  one  of.  our  centers.   In  a  period  of  only  six  months  after 
admission  to  the  Day  Training  Program,  this  child  was  able  to  learn  to 
walk,  talk,  feed  himself  and  for  all  intents  and  purposes,  acted  like  a 
normal  seven  year  old.   He  was  then  admitted  to  the  public  school  --  not 
to  a  trainable  nor  an  edueable  class,  but  to  >■  normal  Kindergarten  class. 
For  the  next  six  years  I  followed  this  child  and  found  that  he  was  able 
to  compete  in  regular  classes-.   He  was  two  years  behind  the  other  children 
in  his  class  chronologically  but  not  academical 1\ .   Yes,  this  was  a 
failure.   It  was  a  failure  because  we  indeed  realize  that  the  child  we 
saw  who  had  been  classified  as  severely  and  profoundly  retarded  was  actuallN 
delayed  in  his  development  as  a  result  of  parental  overprotect ion V> 


I  must  now  say  a  couple  of  words  about  the  "in  concert"  agreement 
between  tiie  Department  of  Education  and  the  Department  of  Human  Services 
which  T  represent.   I  cannot  say  that  upon  learning  of  the  pending  legis- 
lation 0:1  thorough  and  efficient  education  that  1  saw  the  Department  of 
Education  as  a  white- knight  who  was  about  to  extract  the  fair  maiden  from 
the  arms  of  the  dragon,  nor  do  I  believe  that  the  Department  of  Education 
view  the  Department  of  human  Services,  Bureau  of  Day  Training  as  being 
the  epitome  of  '.nil -that  is  bad. 

I  must  tJay,  however,  that  the  enactment  of  the  legislation  has  led 
me  -o  the  position  of  new  respect  for  the  Department  of  Education  and  in 
particular,  fur  the  other  members  of  the  panel  Tom  Brown,  Lenny  Sains, 
Ttj  *..  Murray.    My   relationship  with  these  three  men  over  the  past  year 
a^c    a    half  lias  given  me  new  respect  for  the  honesty,  integrity,  and 
intelligence  oi    these  mer..   1  am  convinced  that  our  association  will  be 
as  fruittul  in  the  future  as  it  has  been  during  these  past  18  months. 
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cost  $5,200  a  year 
(the  program  operat 
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ude  without  stating  that  the  Day  Training  Program  is 
one.   Indeed  the  program  offered  by  the  Bureau  will 
per  child  and  the  transportation  an  additional  $2,000 
es  240  days  a  year) .   In  the  long  run  the  delay  in 
n  of  these  children  is  economically  sound  since  the 
t i tut ional izing  a  person  in  New  Jersey  exceed  $175,000 
ife  time.   For  each  year's  delay  in  placing  the  child 
the  State  is  saving  in  excess  of  $2,000  and  the  family 
at  they  are  not  compelled  be;ause  of  lack  of  programming 
give  up  their  child  to  an  Institution. 
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Mr.  Leonard  Sains 
Area  Coordinator 
State  Department  of  Education 
Millburn,  New  Jersey 
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C.   COOPERATION  BETWEEN  BUREAU  OF  DAY  TRAINING  AND 
BUREAU  OF  SPECIAL  EDUCATION 

The  "in  concert"  provision  of  P.L.  1975,  Chapter  212,  Laws  enacted 
by  the  New  Jersey  Legislature  and  signed  by  Governor  Byrne,  assigned  the 
responsibility  for  educating  severely/profoundly  handicapped  children  to 
the  New  Jersey  Department  of  Education,  Bureau  of  Special  Education.   The 
statute  also  stipulated  that  the  Department  of  Education  was  to  act  in 
concert  with  the  Bureau  of  Day  Training,  New  Jersey  Department  of  Human 
Services,  in  the  delivery  of  programs. 

The  new  mandate  concerning  severely /profoundly  handicapped  children 
presented  a  unique  problem  for  Special  Education  in  New  Jersey.   Prior 
to  the  enactment  of  Chapter  212,  the  population  under  discussion  was  one 
which  could-+r^  legally  excluded  by  the  public  schools  as  being  "neither 
educable  nor  trainable."   Therefore  the  schools  are  now  required  to  pro- 
vide services  to  a  population  which,  prior  to  1975,  was  not  even  the 
responsibility  of  education.   The  situation  mandated  by  law  required 
unusual  and  immediate  measures. 

The  solution  to  thi>   omplex  problem  of  services  to  the  severely/ 
profoundly  handicapped  was  incredibly  simple.   While  exploring  possible 
service  delivery  options,  the  first  realization  was  that  quality  programs 
were  already  a  reality.   Programs  provided  by  the  Bureau  of  Day  Training 
were  fully  implemented.   There  was  no  justifiable  reason  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  to  re-invent  the  wheel.   The  question  then  became  not 
whether  we  should  develop  programs,  but  rather  how  could  the  Department 
or  Education  work  cooperatively  with  the  Bureau  of  Day  Training  tc  utilize 
the  quality  programs  available.   To  do  this,  interagency  procedures  have 
to  be  jointly  developed.  * 

Meetings  between  the  two  state  agencies  were  held  to  set  forth 
proceedures  for  cooperative  efforts  in  the  identification,  evaluation, 
classification  and  referral  of  severely/profoundly  handicapped  children. 
The  -nost  gratifying  outcome  of  the  joint  efforts  of  the  two  agencie°  was 
th~  effectiveness  of  cooperation  and  the  '"in  concert'  concept  wher   ~  > 
separate  state  agencies  are  determined  * .?  serve  children.   The  end  result 
of  the  efforts  of  all  concerned  was  thai,  servicer   ar  be  provided  jointly 
by  two  state  agencies  and  all  obstacles  to  tha.  '.:r;  can  Pe  overcome. 

The  proceGures  designed  require: 

1.   School  districts  to  Identify  all  severely/profoundly  handicapped 
children,  assisted  by: 

a.   Bureau  of  Day  Training 
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b.  Child   Find 

c.  Health  Field  Professionals 

d.  Parents 

e.  School  Professionals 

Local  district  child  study  teams,  working  Jointly  with  the 
educational  consultant  of  the  respective  day  training  center, 
evaluate  each  severely/profoundly  handicapped  child  and  construct 
the  individualized  educational  plan,  based  on  the  sequential  task 
analysis  curriculum. 

After  classification,  design  of  educational  plan,  and  recommen- 
dation for  program,  the  referral  is  submitted  to  the  appropriate 
day  training  center. 

Follow-up  and  re-evaluation  are  to  be  Jointly  undertaken  by  local 
district  child  study  team  and  day  training  staff. 


Dr.  Charles  Murray 
State  Resource  Consultant  - 
State  Department  of  Education 
Trenton,  New  Jersey 


D. 


INSERVICE  TRAINING 


A  vital  component  of  any  process  developed  to  implement  interagency 
cooperation  is  inservice  training.  In  the  development  of  the  New  Jersey 
Interagency  cooperative  model  of  service  for  the  severely  and  profoundly 
mentally  reatrded,  the  inservice  component  has  three  phases: 

A.  Central  staff  inservice 

B.  Regional  and  local  inservice 

C.  Local  professional  development  inservice 

Prior  to  any  fully  developed  interagency  plan,  inservice  h~i   to  be 
provided  to  the  state  leve],  staffs  of  both  the  Department  cf  i<   ..  z..~ ."\   and 
Department  of  Human  Services  (formerly  Institutions  and  .-.ger.ci  _)  .   ' '..'  ^s 
training  was  generally  an  information  exchange  dealing  vich  £na  or.  j  t,.:1- 
tional  structure  of  both  Departments  and  specifically  wich  the  opera;.:-  ■ 
cf  the  !?.;-.'.~-u  of  Special  Education  and  Pupil  Personnel  Services,  DepLrZJC3~t 
of  Educac*3n  and  the  Bureau  of  Day  Training,  Department  cf  Human  Services. 
Following,  this  informational  inservice,  a  tvo  d.iv  working  session  was 
established  to  deal  with  -:>.-;  if  it  issues  and  cr~.cz—       j-uch  as  r.taffing, 
training,  and  funding.  \*\*i   fciicwing  ir.  the  agenda  for  the  two  day  sesoion: 
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TWO  DAY  CONFERENCE  -  DAY  TRAINING  ELIGIBLE 
Day  One  Activities 


A  general  discussion  of  concerns  and  informs t ion  exchange  with  institutions 
and  Agencies  and  the  Branch  of  Special  Education  and  Pupil  Personnel  Services 

« 

Informat  ion  Base 

Identification  of  population 
a.   Check  printouts 

h.   Dav  Training  by  district  from  centc 
Project  Ch  i Id  Find 

d.  Bureau  of  Field  Service 

e .  A .  R .  C . 

f.  Cerebral  Palsy  Centers 

II.   Notification  to  district 
-  -  .   a .   Exp  la  in  Law 
1        b.   Define  "In  Concert" 

?.   District  Responsibility 
J.   Procedure  for  placement 

1.   District  notification  . 
1.      Re-enrol  liient 

3.   CST  evaluation  with  Educational  Specialist  of  Day  Training 
(30  day  evaluative  placement  of  child  in  center  as  p*art  of 
evaluative  process.) 
U.      Application  submitted 

5.  Approval  .  - 

6.  Intake 

7.  Placement 

III.   Procedure 

a.  Identify  child 

b.  Notify  the  school  district 

c.  District  contact  the  parent 

d.  Enroll  the  child 

e.  Bilingual  approach  forms  in  Spanish 
O"      f.  Child  Study  Supervisor  gets  list 

g.  Child  Study  Supervisor  sets  schedules  and  time  tables 
h.  Completion  date  set  at  January  1,  1977 

IV.   Exclusion  forms  to  be  changes 
Prior  list  tc  LEA 

Prior  list,  to  Child  Study  Supervisors       ■  •  .  , 
Blanks  to  be  left  at  LEA  for  valk-in's  at  offices   - 

Day  Two  Activities 

I.   Information  Bulletins  to  be  developed 
a.   Local  School  District 
h.  -Parents 
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County  Child  Studv  Supeiv'sc 
County  Superintendent 
Central  Office  Staff 
Regional  Teams 
Pay  Training  Personnel 

II.   Materials,  and  Information  currently  exist Uit  •  s--' 

a.  Department  of  Education 

1.  Legislation  and  Administrative  Coicz 

2.  P.L.  94-142 

b.  Day  Training 

1.  Staffing  Pattern 

2.  General  Curriculum  Manual 

III.   Materials  to  be  developed 

a.  Organizational  Chart 

b.  Explanation  of  Chart 

c.  General  Curriculum  Abstract 

d.  Pre-Vocational  Curriculum 

IV.   A.   In-Service  Training 

B.  In  Concert  Operation 

C.  Curriculum 
(Audience) 

1.  Day  Training  Staff 

2.  Loral  District  Team  and  Administrators 

3.'  Branch  of  Special  Education  and  Pupil  Personnel  Services; 
Bureau  of  Day  Training 

D.  Interdiciplary  Approach 

Day  Training  Staff  (Spring,  1977) 

E.  Behavior  Management 

Day  Training  Staff  (Fall,  1977) 

V.   Time  Line  -  Curriculum  Development  and  Lissemination 
A.-  Final  Draft;  Curriculum  -  June  30,  1976 

B.   Development  of  Final  Curriculum  Product 

1.  Meeting  with  EIC  -  South  Jersey  -  July  9,  1976 

2.  Printing  completed  -  July  23,  1976 

3.  Distribution  -  July  30,  1976 

U .   In-Service  -  beginning  September,  1976 

Meeting  scheduled  between  Institutions  and  Agencies  and  Branch  of  Special 
Education  and  Pupil  Personnel  Services  July  12,  1976. 

The  result  of  this  two  day  session  was  an  inter-agency  plan.   The  plan  was 
t-o  fold.   First  the  organization  plan  and  second  the  operational  plan. 
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The  Organizational  Plan 

The  organizational  plan  developed  did  not  alter  the  Bureau  of  Special 
Education  and  Pupil  Personnel  Services,  but  did  modify  the  organization 
of  the  Bureau  of  Day  Training.   The  following  is  the  present  organizational 
structure  of  each  Bureau. 


PROFESSIONAL  STAFFING 
ORGANIZATION 


Bureau  of  Special  Education 
and  Fupil  Personnel  Services 

Director 

4.  Area  Coordinators 

Coordinator  of  Training 

Coordinator  of  Pupil  Services 

Coordinator  of  Special  Education 
.  Title  I  * 

Department  of  Education 

Personnel  Office 

Administration  &  Finance 

Local  School  District 
Superintendent 

Director  of  Special  Education 
Chairman  of  Child  Study  Team 


The  State  Operated  and  Contracted  centers  would  be  organizationally 
designed  as  follows: 

TABLE  OF  ORGANIZATION  FOR  DELIVERY  OF  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS 

Day  Training  Un:Lt-(Based  on  services  for  45  children) 

Administration 

1  Coordinator 
1  Secretary 


Bureau  of  Day  Training 

> 

Director 

A  Regional  Directors 

Bookkeeper 

Personnel  Officer 

Staff  Trainer 
Staff  Training  Aide 

Supervising  Social  Worker 

5  Social  Workers 

28  Day  Training  Center 
Administrations 

28  Education  Specialists 

Teachers/Aids  Support  services 
for  28  centers. 
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Instruction 

5  Special  Education  Certified  teachers 

5  Technicians 

5  Aides 

1  Education  Specialist  (Learning  &  Curriculum  Consultant) 

1  Physical  Therapist 

1  Occupational  Therapist 

1  Speech  Therapist 

Attendance  and  Health 

1  Nurse 
Operations 

1  J-nitor 
Maintenance 

1  Repairman 


The  operational  plan  included  staffing  patterns   (as  designed  under 
the  organizational  plan) ; training  requirements  and  curricular  concerns 
were  interlocking  considerations.   The  training  (inservice)  plan  included 
inservice  to  local  Day  Training  Centers,  Department  of  Human  Services  and 
regional  Department  of  Education  staff.   This  inservice  was  designed  to 
train  and  inform  staff  regarding  the  new  organization,  curriculum  and 
staffing  patterns.   In  addition  to  this  informational  inservice,  the 
training  plan  included  a  series  of  curriculum  workshops,  training  in 
Department  of  Education  statutes,  rules  and  regulations  for  implementa- 
tion of  the  organizational  and  operational  plans.   Through  the  Department 
of  Education  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Human  Services  and  the 
New  Jersey  colleges,  the  staff  of  Day  Training  centers  will  receive  in- 
service  for  course  credit  leading  toward  special  education  certification 
for  those  classroom  teachers  who  are  currently  not  certified  by  the 
Department  of  Education. 

In  addition  to  l:he  above  instructional  training,  Day  Training  staff 
have  selected  specific  topical  areas  for  inservice  such  as  behavior 
management,  evaluation,  etc.   Inservice  dealing  with  these  topics  will 
be  provided  by  the  Department  of  Education,  through  Department  of  Educa- 
tion staff  and  outside  consultants. 
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KEGION  y  CONFERKNO' 

EDUCATION  °1  .SEVERELY  AND  PROFOUNDLY  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN  AND  rOUTi. 

Sponsored  by' 

'••HE  NORTHEAST  REGIONAL  RESOURCE  CENTER 

Sheraton  Inn 

South  Portland,  Maine 

November  15.  16,  and  17.  1977 

CONFERENCE  AGENDA 


Time 

11:00   -   12:00   a.m. 
12:00   -   1:30  p.m. 
1:30  -   2:00  p.m. 


2:00  -  4:00  p.m. 


7:30  -  9:30  p.m. 
7:30  -  9:00  p.m. 


!:S0  -  9:C3 


Activity 
MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  15,  1976 
Registration 
Buffet  luncheon 
Opening  Session 


Welcome  and  Opening  Remarks 

-Mr.  John  Kierstead,  Director  of  Special 

Education,  Maine  State  Department 
-Mr.  William  Cashraan,  Director  NERRC 
-Pegi  Thorpe,  NERRC 
-Rena  Minimi,  NERRC 

Keynote  Address 

"Least  Restrictive  Alternative  for 
Severely  and  Profoundly  Handicapped  - 
What  Does  It  Reallv  Mean!" 

-Dr.  Lou  Brown,  University  of  Wisconsin 

i 
Selected  Films  '■■ 

Informal  Discussion  with  Consultants 

fntcrmal'  State  Sharing 


TUESDAY,  NOVt  BEK  16.  19  76 
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9:00   -   10:30 


10:30  -   10:45  a.m. 
10:45  -  12:00  a.m. 


General  Session 

"Overview  of  National  Legislation 
and  Its  Implications" 

-Dr.  William  Halloran,  B.E.H.  Division 

of  Assistance  to  States 
-Ms.  Sandra  Hazen,  B.E.H.  Division  cf 

Special  Service  Branch 

Coffee  Break 

"An  Overview  of  Exemplary  Services" 


12:00  -  1:30  p.m. 
2:00  -   5:00  p.m. 
7:30  -  9:30  p.m. 
7:30  -   9:00  p.m. 


8:30  -  9:00  a^m. 
9:00   -   12:00  a.m. 
12:00  -   1:00  p.m. 
2:00  -   2:30  p.m. 
2:30  -   5:00  p.m. 
5:00  p.m. 


-e==HsT— Sandra  Hazen,  B.E.H.  Division  of 

Special  Services  Branch 
7-Mr.  John  Sinclair,  New  England  Regional 

Center  for  Deaf/Blind  Children 
-Dr.  Robert  York,  American  Association 

for  the  Education  of  Severely  and 

Profoundly  Handicapped 

Buffet  Luncheon 

Small  Group  Workshops 

Selected  Films 

Informal  Discussion  with  Consultants 

Informal  State  Sharing 


WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  17,  1976 

Coffee  and  Danish 
Small  Group  Workshops 
Buffet  Luncheon 
General  Session 
State  Planning  Meetings 
Conference  Adjourns 
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WILLIAM   E.  CASHMAN 

RRC  D. rector 
(6001  M8  4773 


NERRC  CONFERENCE  ON  EDUCATION  OF 
SEVERELY  &  PROFOUNDLY  HANDICAPPED  PEOPLE 


AGENDA 
for  Small  Croup  Work shops 

November  16-17,  1976  .- 


The  Small  Croup  Workshops  will  deal  with  the  following  areas.   Specific 
cities,  content  and  consultants  are  included  so  that  participants  esav 
select  and  pre-register  f or  small  group  workshops.   In  selecting  work- 
shops please  be  sure  that  your  state  is  represented  hv  at  j_east ,.nt- 

person  from  the  state  team.   This  will  allow  for  maximal  -.luTinR  el 
information  within  each  state  team. 


TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  16,  1976  -  2:00  -  5:00  p.m. 

1 .  Ongoing  Assessment  for  Individualized  Programming  in  the  Classroom. 

Dr.  Robert  York,  University  of  Vermont,  Center  for  Special  Education 

This  workshop  will  discuss  how  the  teacher  or  prograraner  assesses 
where  the  child  is,  what  the  child's  needs  are,  and  what  his  learn- 
ing style  is  , n  order  to  develop  and  implement  program  goals  and 
objectives.   The  interrelationship  between  assessment  and  progranming 
will  also  be  discussed.  , 

2.  Medical  Assessment  and  Its  Recommendations  for  Educational  Programming, 

G.  Robin  Beck,  M.D.,  University  of  Washington,  School  of  Medicine 

This  workshop  is  designed  to  give  educators  and  other  professionals 
an  awareness  of  what  should  be  included  in  a  medical  assessm£r.t, 
what  can  be  d >ne  to  relate  this  medical  assessment  to  an  educational 
program  plan  and  what  the  medical  personnel  can  tell  parents  ar.d 
educators  in  reference  to  programming. 
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3 .   Humanizing  the  Environment  -  People,  Programs,  and  Places . 

Ms.  Elaine  Ostroff,  Massachusetts  College  of  Art,  Arts  and  Human 

Services  Specialization 
Ms.  Nancy  Casev,  Lower  Pioneer  Collaborative,  Amherst,  Massachusetts 

The  workshop  will  demonstrate  the  process  of  designing  and  building 
nn  enviionment  based  on  individual  needs  and  available  resources. 
Various  approaches  will  be  demonstrated  ranging  from  rather  minor 
changes  to  the  entire  redesigning  of  a  program  area.   Recycled 
materials  and  the  team  problem  solving  process  will  be  some  impor- 
tant aspects  stressed  in  the  workshop. 

U.      Methods  of  Service  Delivery  to  Rural  Populations.. 

C.  Robert  Campbell,  Project  MESH,  Parsons,  Kansas 

This  workshop  will  focus  on  some  of  the  major  considerationa  in 
the  process  of  service  delivery  to  rural  populations  such  as 
funding,  community  resources,  transportation  and  interagency 
cooperation.   The  range  of  potential  in  service  delivery  will  be 
.  explored  from  working  with  parents  at  home  to  community  based 
programs. 

5.   Methods  and  Techniques  of  Behavioral  Programming. 

A.  Mr.  Anthony  Antosh  and  Ms.  Joanne  Stillings,  Rhode  Island  College, 
Department  of  Special  Education 

"Behavioral  Organization:   Methods  of  Organizing  and  Conducting 
.Total  Programs  for  Severely  Hanicapped  Individuals." 

This  aspect  of  the  workshop  presented  by  Mr.  A.itosh  and  M3 . 
Stillings  will  focus  on:   1)  An  overview  of  the  behavioral 
process  as  it  relates  to  program  organization;  2)  Behavioral 
Organizational  Approaches:   The  Total  Program;  The  Instructional 
-  -Objective;  3)  Adaptive  Behavior:   A  guide  to  delineating  program 
priorities;  4)  Competency  Based  Teacher  Training  for  Teachers 
of  the  Severely  Handicapped:   An  Extension  of  the  Behavioral 
Model. 

B.  Ms.  Debby  Peck,  Miria  Clark  School,  Hallowell',  Maine 

"A  Creative  Approach  to  Teaching  Severely  Handicapped  Children." 

This  phase  of  the  workshop  presented  by  Ms.  Peck  will  focus  on: 
A  creative  approach  to  teaching  severely  handicapped  children 
including  specific  objectives,  evaluation,  motivational  tech- 
niques and  legal  forms.   A  short  summary  of  the  social  and 
emotional  problems  encountered  as  a  teacher  when  trying  to 
provide  quality  education  for  the  severely  handicapped. 
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WEDNESDAY.  NOVEMBER  17,  1976  -  9:00  a.m.  -  12:00  Noon 

6.  Educational  Assessment  for  Developing  Individualized  Educational  Program. 

Mr.  James  McCormack  and  Mr.  Brian  Berkowitz,  Massachusetts  Center  for 

Program  Development  and  Evaluation 

Ms.  Jeanne  Kantianis,  CERC-Education,  Massachusetts 

This  presentation  will  concentrate  on  describing  various  practical 
procedures  for  conducting  appropriate  educational  and  related 
assessments  necessary  to  identify  the  specific  objectives  required 
for  individualized  educational  plans. 

7.  Communication  Methods  for  Nonverbal  Children. " 

Mr.  William  J.  Keogh,  Kansas  Neurological  Institute 

The  workshop  will  review  several  intervention  strategies  that  have 
been  used  to  teach  speech  and  language  to  severely  handicapped 
children.   Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  a  step-by-step 
analysis  of  a  training  model  that  incorporates  operant  conditioning 
principles  to  assess  and  teach  the  prerequisites  and  requisites 
necessary  for  functional  communication. 

8 .  Development  of  Prevocat lonal  and  Vocational  Skills  In  Severely  & 
Profoundly  Handicapped  People.  ><> 

Ms.  Jinny  O'Brien,  Capital  Region  Educational  Council;  and 
,  Mr.  Paul  Anderson,  New  Hampshire  State  Department 

This  workshop  will  define  the  terms  and  the  implications  of  pre- 
vocational  and  vocational  ski  1 1  development .   Examples  of  programs 
and  projects  which  emphasize  existing  service  delivery  approaches 
will  be  discussed. 

9 . *  Ways  to  Involve  Parents  in  the  Education  of  their  Severely  and 
Profoundly  Handicapped  Child. 

Ms.  Jody  Ray,  Preschool  Intervention  Program 

This  portion  of  the  workshop  presented  by  Ms.  Ray  will  focus  on 
an  overview  of  her  program's  activities  with  parents,  unique 
-  aspects  of  the  program  such  as  parents  training  other  parents 
and  suggestions  on  how  to  expand  services  without  increasing 
operational  costs. 

Dr.  George  Olsihln,  Southern  Connecticut  College 

The  portion  of  the  workshop  presented  by  Dr.  Olshin  will  present 
an  overview  of  parent  related  activities  of  tne  New  Haven  Preschool 
Program  for  Handicapped  Children,  discussion  of  parents  day-to-day 
role  in  coping  with  the  child,  a  discussion  of  a  new  parent  progr.sm 
which  teaches  parents  how  to  play  with  their  child  and  discussion 
of  a  new  parent  organization. 
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10.   Interagency  Cooperation  In  the  Delivery  of  Services  to  Severely  and 
Profoundly  Handicapped  People. 

Mr.  Thomas  Brown,  Mr.  Charles  Murray  and  Mr.  Leonard  Sains, 
Branch  of  Special  Education  and  Pupil  Personnel  Services, 
New  Jersey  State  Department 
Mr.  John  Conover,  Division  of  Mental  Retardation 

This  program  includes  involvement  and  participation  in  curriculum, 
development,  lnaervice  training,  pupil  assessment  and  Individualized 
programs,  and  local  education  agency  responsibilities  for  the 
described  population.   The  agencies  Include  ell  state  and  private 
agencies  which  may  respond  to  these  issues. 
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CONFERENCE  EVALUATION 

Reg lot  9  Conference  on  the  Education  of 
Severely  and  Profoundly  Handicapped  Children  and  Youth 

South  Portland,  Maine 
November  15,  16,  and  17,  1976 


I.   PARTICIPANTS'  REACTIONS  TO  INDIVIDUAL  PRESENTATIONS 

A.,  Keynote  Address:  Least  Restrictive  Alternative  for  Severely 
and  Profoundly  Handicapped  -  What  Does  It  Really  Mean?  - 
Dr.  Lou  Brovn 

(high)      (low) 


5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

1. 

Overall  reaction  to  the  session 

28 

12 

10 

1 

0 

2. 

Prior  knowledge  of  materials/ 
concepts 

13 

20 

13 

5 

0 

3. 

Increased  knowledge 

7 

17 

12 

5 

10   i 

4. 

Overall  usefulness  of  activity 

20 

7 

15 

6 

3 

5. 

Clarity  of  goals/objectives 

25 

12 

11 

3 

0 

6, 

Organization  of  activity 

29 

17 

5 

0 

0 

7. 

Clarity  of  presentation 

31 

15 

3 

1 

0 

8. 

Expertis*.  of  presenter 

42 

9 

0 

0 

0 

9. 

Responsiveness  of  presenter 

25 

17 

3 

2 

3 

COMMENTS 

1.  Excellent  presentation. 

2.  A  highly  useful  concept  that  should  be  explored  though  not 
necessarily  overall  gcrmain  to  the  profoundly  retarded. 

3.  More  en  institutions  ireuld  have  been  helpful. 

4.  Dr.  iirown's  report  wan  most  helpful. 

5.  Not  practical  to  our  population;   did  not'  answer  questions. 
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r..   Interaction  with  group  very  poor;   put  down  audience. 

/.   Should  have  followed  one  child  through  scale  to  see  the  realistic 
model  and  see  it  it  real I v  works  and  prohlems  encountered. 

h.   Was  very  impressed  that  teaching  the  lowest  of  the  low  is  more 
like  than  unl ike _ teai h ing  higher  functioning  kids. 

9.   Provocative,  gives  hope  for  deinstitutionalization  working. 

10.  Addressed  .1  total  lv  different  issue  than  severe/profound  especially 
re:   mentally  retarded  children. 

11.  Not  only  can  he  start  some  'tires,  but  the  content  of  what  he  says 
i  .->  more  than  valid  -  excellent! 

12,.   Most  oi  what  was  presented  has  vet  to  be  applied  to  the  LESS  handi- 
capped!   Let  '  >;  do  it  . 

M.   1);J  not  answer  quest  ions  -  especially  on  contrasting  issues. 

1^.   lh^Ve  should  be  SO  like  him  to  convey  same  information. 


38  evaluation  sheets  ' 
31  responded  to  this  session 
***************************************************************** 


ii.   "Overview  of  National  Legislation  and  Its  Implications' 
Dr.  William  llalloran 

(high) 


(low) 


^ 

1 

5  •  4  i  3 

2 

1 

1. 

Overall  reaction  to  the  session 

12 

17 

13 

1 

1 

2 

Prior  knowledge  of  materials/ 
concept  s 

7 

15 

15 

6 

6 

3. 

Increased  knowledge 

9 

15 

16 

4 

6 

A. 

Overall  usefulness  of  ictivitv 

15 

12 

14 

6 

2 

5. 

Clarity  oi    goals/objectives 

13 

13 

15 

5 

1 

6. 

Organization  of  activity 

13 

15 

17 

3 

1 

7. 

C!nritv  of  prcscn; .mi on 

18 

21 

8 

1 

1 

8. 

r-.~7.~z:--:   of  r—  -■  - 

V! 

■ 

h 

1 

1 

t-  fa.  -V^  I  -if 
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1.  The  consultant  presented  the  i  nt  orm.it  ion  he  had, .  however ,  there 
are  too  many  unanswered  questions  th.lt  will  have  to  her  answered 
verv  short  1 v . 

2.  Concepts  we  all  must  know  -  a  vital  pari  ol  the  meelini;. 
i.      A  bit  disorganized,  but  ini ormat ive. 

4.  A  mundane  presentat ion  of  material  which  is  difficult  to  present 
at  be-st  . 

5.  Tried  hard  to  present  .omplex  law  as  clearlv  as  possible, 
b.   Honest  when  responding  to  questions. 

7.  Presentations  redundant  and  superfulous  to  conference  topic. 

8.  Can  anvhodv  reallv  answer  P. I..  ^4-142  questions  to  anv  great  extent 
vet? 

9.  helped  to  claritv  P.I.  Q4-14J. 

10.  Topic  requires  more  time  for  maximum  usefulness  to  population. 

11.  Film  was  good ,  but  too  i.ist  . 

12.  Would  have  liked  to  h.ive  more  specific  answer-.. 

11.   Felt  it  could  have  been  covered  with  written  material.   would  h.r..- 
liked  more  concrete  examples.' 

14.  Very  needed. 

15.  Needed  smaller  quest  ton  -  answer  sessions. 

58  evaluation  sh.-ets 

r 

50  responded  !•>  this  session  ' 

***************************************************************** 
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'An  Overview  of  Hxemplary  Services"  -  Sandra  Hazen,  John  Sinclair, 
Bob  York 


(hi 

gh) 

(low) 

5 

U 

3 

2 

1 

1. 

Overall  reaction  to  t.Ju  session 

4 

11 

16 

18 

3 

2  < 

Prior  knowledge  of  materials/ 
concepts 

1 

11 

23. 

10 

7 

3. 

Increased  knowledge 

1 

11 

20 

11 

9 

4. 

Overall  usefulness  of  activity 

1 

12 

18- 

10 

8 

5. 

ClaritN  of  goa 1 s/objec t ives 

2 

14 

23 

9 

4 

6. 

Organization  of  activity 

1 

18 

19 

12 

2 

^ 

Claritv  of  presentation 

4 

20 

18 

5 

5 

8.   Expertise  of  presenter 

7 

12 

20 

6 

4 

COMMENTS 

1.   Could  have  eliminated  this  one;   much  contained  in  your  literature 
which  is  quite  extensive. 

».   Felt  Dr.  York  was  good  but  would  have  liked  to  have  seen  him  in 
role  other  than  promotion  man. 

i.   Should  have  been  presented  panel  style;   Interaction  would  have 
enhanced  interaction 

h.  Difficult  to  hear  Sandy  Hazen. 

5.  Sinclair  -  overall  was  above  average. 

6.  AAESPH  sounds  like  a  good  organization. 

7.  Not  very  helpful  in  terms  of  goals  of  conference. 

8.  Missed  the  point  for  this  conference. 

9.  Not  very  useful,  information. 

10.  Insufficient  time  allowed  for  presenters. 

11.  York's  program  seems  to  demand  too  much  paperwork  for  teachers  to 
implement . 

58  evaluation  sheets 
52  responded  to  session 
***************************************************************** 
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Workshop  01    -  Ongoing  Assessment  for  Individualized  Programming 
in  the  Classroom  -  Bob  York 


|                       (high) 

(lov. 

1 
1 

5 

4 

3 

2 

i 
1 

1. 

Overall  reaction  to  the  session 

4 

6 

*5 

1 

0 

2. 

i 
Pi ior  knowledge  of  materials/ 
concepts 

2 

3 

5 

3 

2 

3. 

Increased  knowledge" 

2 

5 

4 

1 

3 

4. 

1 
(H'erall  usefulness  of  activitv 

5 

7 

2 

1 

0 

b. 

Claritv  of  ^Oals/object i ves 

7 

5 

3 

0 

0 

6. 

1   ■ 
Organization  of  activity 

8 

4 

3 

0 

0 

7. 

i 
Clarity  of  presentation 

9 

4 

•j 

0 

0 

8. 

Expertise  of  1  presenter 

6 

6 

3 

0 

0 

I     •  COMMENTS 

i      — i — 

1.  Would  have  liked,  some  materials  given  out. 

2.  This  kind  of  a  program  is  possible  when  money  and  good  adminis- 
tration is  available.   The  amount  of  weekly  paper  work  done 
seemed  too  much.]  Free  time  must  be  provided  to  classroom  teachers 
to  prepare  such— reports  and  graphs. 

! 

J.   It  would  be  helpful  to  have  samples  of  assessment  graphs  and  forms 
t 

4.  Excellent!      ' 

i 

5.  Very  specific  treatment  -  would  have  been  improved  by  a  little 
more  breadth. 


16  evaluations 
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Workshop  #2  -  Medical  Assessment  and  Its  Kecooroendat  ions  for 
Educational  Programming  -  G.  Robin  Beck 


(high) 

(10W'; 

-  . 

3 

2 

1 

1. 

Overall  reaction  to  the  session 

0 

U 

~l> 

1 

0 

2 , 

Prior  knowledge  of  materials/ 
concepts 

•  6 

2 

1 

0 

0 

3. 

Increased  knowledge 

V 

''   6 

0 

1 

0 

l*. 

Overall  usefulness  of  activltv 

;  6 

1 

1 

1 

0 

5. 

Clarity  of  goals/objectives 

l 

• 

1 

1 

0 

6. 

Organization  of  activity 

1 

1  6 

1 

1 

0 

7. 

Clarity  of  presentation 

6 

0 

0 

0 

4. 

Expertise  of  presenter       > 

.  7 

1 

0 

o 

COMMENTS' 


1.   Excellent 


2.  Outstanding  speaker  -  enthusiastic  as  well  as  being  extremely 
knowledgeable. 

3.  Different  approach  than  usually  seen  with  medical  personnel- 
Aver.  i^e  on  organization  but  the  little  structure  was  effective 
because  of  the  interest  of  people  in  attendance. 

U.      Too  general;   did  not  reallv  deal  with  "medical  issues",  dealt 
with  behavioral  programming  techniques. 


9  evaluations 


***************************************************************** 
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Workshop  9"\    -    Humanizing  the  Environment  -  People,  Programs  and 
Places  -  Klaine  Ostroff,  Nancy  Casey 


(high) 


(low) 


5 

U 

3 

2 

i 

1   j 

1. 

Overall  reaction  to  the  session 

0 

6 

5 

3 

I 
0 

1 

*Prior  knowledge  of  materials/ 
concepts 

2 

8 

3 

1 

0 

3. 

Increased  knowledge 

Overall  usefulness  of  activitv 

2 

7 

5 

0 

0 

U. 

2 

10 

2 

0 

0 

b. 

Claritv  ut  organization 

4 

<i 

5 

0 

0 

6. 

Organization  of  activity 

2 

10 

'  2 

0 

0 

7. 

Claritv  of  presentation 

9 

5 

0 

0 

0 

R. 

Expertise  of  presenter 

9 

4 

* 

o 

o 

COMMENTS 

1.  Original  idea  bombed  out  -  they  expertly  changed  plans  and  brought 
more  ideas  and  information  to  the  audience  -  great  session 
followed! 

2.  Good  presentation  -  could  have  been  more  participant  involvement 
to  topic. 

3.  A  most  worthwhile  experience  but  too  long  a  "sit". 

4.  Lots  of  materials,  animated  presentations,  involved  participants. 

5.  Presenters  Iwre  attentive  to  the  group  needs  and  presented  a 
program  with  multi-handicapped  people  in  a  rational  manner. 

6.  These  consultants  would  be  useful  in  an  institutional  setting, 
but  on  a  much  broader  scale. 


14  evaluations 
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G.   Workshop  #4  -  Methods  of  Service  Delivery  to  Rural  Populations  - 
C.  Robert  Campbell 


(high) 


5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

1. 

Overall  rsaction  to  the  session 

0 

4 

4 

2 

1 

2. 

Prior  knowledge  of  materials/ 
concepts 

0 

1 

4 

4 

2 

3. 

Increased  knowledge 

0 

1 

1 

6 

3 

4. 

Overall  usefulness  of  activity 

0 

2 

5 

1 

3 

5. 

Clarity  of  presentation 

1 

2 

5 

1 

l  ! 

6. 

Orgerisatior.  of  activity 

1 

I 

4 

3 

l 

7. 

Clarity  of  presentation 

1 

3 

6 

0 

0 

a. 

Expertise  of  presenter 

2 

0 

6 

2 

l 

(low) 


•  i 
I 


¥ 
i 


8 


COMMENTS 


1.  f/Ot  very  useful. 

2.  Has  not  tied  closely  enough  to  rural  service  delivery. 

3.  Title  of  workshop  set  expectations  that  presenter  was  not 
prepared  to  meet. 

4.  More  about  curriculum  design  than  rural  service  delivery. 

5.  Didn't  help  with  rural  delivery,  but  it  was  an  excellent 
prograa  that  I  took  ouch  away  for  my  use. 

6.  Prograa  seems  behind  the  tines  for  New  England  area. 

7.  The  MESH  project  has  little  in  common  with  rural  New  England 
resources  and  situations. 


11  evaluations 
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H.   Workshop  #5  -  Hethods  and  Techniques  of  Behavioral  Programming  - 

A.  Behavioral  Organization:   Methods  of  Organizing  and  Conducting 
Total  Programs  for  Severely  Handicapped  Individuals  - 
Anthony  Antosh,  Joann  Stillings 

\ 

B.  A  Creative  Approach  to  Teaching  Severely  Handicapped  Children  ■ 
Debby  Peck. 


} 

( 

MRh 

) 

flow) 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

1. 

Overall  reaction  to  the  session 

1 

5 

2 

0 

1 

2. 

Prior  knowledge  of  materials/ 
concepts 

3 

4 

0 

1 

1 

3. 

Increased  knowledge 

5 

2 

1 

0 

1 

4. 

Overall  usefulness  of  activity 

8 

1 

0 

0 

0 

5. 

Clarity  of  presentation 

7 

2 

0 

0 

0 

6. 

Organization  of  activity 

6 

1 

0 

0 

0 

7. 

Clarity  of  presentation 

1 

3 

6 

0 

0 

8. 

Expertise  of  presenter 

6 

3 

0 

0 

0 

COMMENTS 

1.  Debby  Peck's  presentation  was  especially  good. 

2.  Having  no  knowledge  of  severe/profound  to  begin  with,  1  found 
it,  as  a  public  employee,  SUPER! 

3.  Very  excellent  session. 

4.  I  found  this  workshop  to  be  extremely  useful  to  se  as  a  teacher 
to  organize  and  develop  individual  educational  plans. 

5.  Appropriate  to  all  levels  of  professionalism. 


9  evaluations 
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worksnop  >ti,    -  hduiat ional  Assessment  lot  ueveloping  Individualized 
tducation.il  Program   -  lames  McCormark .  Brian  Berkowitz,  and 
Jeanne  Kant  Ian  is 


(high; 


(low) 


Ove,-a_l_i    react  lon^  to    the    session 

Prior    knowledge    •<:    materials 
concept s 

).  (increased    knowledge 

*•  iljjyerali    usefulness    01    activitj. 

j.  Hilar  xtv    ui    present  at  inn1 

•..  lortr.an  i  z  it  ion     ■'     ictivil\ 


7.      k-lan'v    o:    nres»?ntatjLon_ 


0    i     » 


j_  1     i_5_  I   U 


present  e  t 


0        i 
j 

o_.j 


;  OMMKN1  :■ 

1.       loo    ideal istiv.    n<>r    realitv    based    lor    anv    place    in    New   Hampshire. 

.'  .         1  oe     t  neoret  i  c."l  !  . 

.a  t  "In-  impression  thai  liis  program  was  only  "right"  one  .N 

•i.   rhi^  is  a  realit)  that  must  ne  addressed  and  rliey  did  so  very 
we  1  1  . 

5.   fk>od  presentation. 
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.1 .   Workshop  #7  -  Communication  Methods  tor  Nonverbal  Children 
William  Keogh 

(high) 


(low) 


-  -   ■  T 

5 

4 

'  3 

2 

1 

1. 

Overall    reaction    to    the    session 

0 

2 

6 

2 

I 

2. 

Prior    knowledge   of    materials/ 
concept  s 

A 

6 

1 

0 

0 

3. 

Increased    knowled.-e 

b 

b 

1 

0 

0 

U. 

"".«.  rail    usefulness   of    artivitv 

7 

3 

1 

0 

•  0 

b. 

[Clarity   of    nresentat  ior. 

7 

3 

1 

0 

0 

6. 

Unionization   of   activity 

6 

l* 

1 

0 

0 

7. 

(Clarity   of    presentation 

10 

1 

0 

0 

0 

8. 

1 

Expertise   of    presenter 

8 

1   '2 

1 

o 

1 
1   0 

COMMCCTS 

1    Would  have  liked  to  see  more  forms  of  alternate  communication 
systems. 

I.      Excellent.  __  ■ 

i.   Very  helpful  -  1  would  like  to  initiate  a  similar  program. 

•i .   Very  useful  to  direct  service  people.  * 

A  highly  competent  and  knowledgeable  presenter. 

h    This  workshop  reinforced  sotse  of  the  things  1  am  doing  with  kids 
and  provided  me  with  some  concrete  things  to  bring  back  to 
my  staff  and  program. 

Procedures  were  described  in  detail  -  very  good  handouts. 


1 1  i.'val  uat  ions 
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K.   Workshop  #8  -  Development  of  Prevocat lonal  and  Vocational  Skills 
in  Severely  and  Profoundly  Handicapped  People  -  Jinny  O'Brien, 
Paul  Anderson 


(high) 

(lox. 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

1. 

Overall  reaction  to  the  session 

0 

1 

2 

3 

0 

2. 

Prior  knowledge  of  materials/ 
concepts 

1 

2 

0 

1 

2 

3. 

Increased  knowledge 

2 

0 

1 

0 

3 

4. 

Overall  usefulness  of  activity 

2 

0 

0 

3 

1 

5. 

Clarity  of  presentation 

2 

0 

2 

1 

1 

6. 

Organization  of  activity 

2 

0 

2 

1 

1  \ 

7. 

Clarity  of  presentation 

2 

0 

-> 

1 

0 

8. 

Expertise  of  presenter 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

COMMENTS 

1-   Same  old  problem  here  -  severe/profound  mentally  retarded  people 
are  left  in  the  dark.   They  have  the  problem  of  "entry"  no  less 
"re-entrv."   They  also  need  follow-up  services  beyond  60  days. 

2.  Mr.  Anderson  was  not  at  all  geared  to  the  pjpulation  in  question. 

3.  Mr.  Anderson's  presentation  was  totally  inappropriate  to  the  needs 
of  severely/profoundly  retarded  children. 

4.  Ms.  O'Brien's  presentation  was  excellent. 


7  evaluations 
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L.   Workshop  #9  -  Ways  to  Involve  Parents  in  the  Education  of  their 

Severely  and  Profoundly  Handicapped  Child  -  Jody  Ray,  George  Olshin 


.(high) 

(low) 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

1. 

Overall  reaction  to  the  session 

5 

2 

3 

1 

2. 

Frlor  knowledge  of  materials/concepts 

2 

7 

2 

1 

3. 

Increased  knowledge 

5 

5 

2 

1 

4. 

Overall  usefulness  of  activity 

8 

4 

1 

0 

5. 

Clarity  of  presentation 

8 

3 

2 

0 

6. 

Organization  of  activity 

10 

3 

0 

0 

7. 

Clarity  of  presentation 

10 

3 

0 

0 

8. 

Expertise  of  presenter 

10 

3 

0 

0 

COMMENTS 

1.  Reinforced  my  own  views  of  helping  parents. 

2.  Presenters  were  involved,  committed  and  real. 

3.  Ms.  Ray's  presentation  was  Informative  and  had  good  materials. 

4.  Verygood  information. 

5.  Very  relevant  to  working  with  parents;   presentation  stimulating. 

14  evaluations 
************************** *********** ****************** ********** 
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M.   Workshop  010  -  Interagency  Cooperation  in  the  Delivery  of  Services 
to  Severely  and  Profoundly  Handicapped  People  -  Thomas  Brown, 
Chuck.  Murray,  Leonard  Sains,  John  Conover 


(high) 

(lov, 

1 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

1. 

Overall  reaction  to  the  session 

0 

3 

5 

2 

0 

2. 

Prior  knowledge  of  materials/ 
concepts 

4 

2 

2 

1 

1 

3. 

Increased  knowledge 

/4 

2 

3 

1 

0 

4. 

Overall  usefulness  of  activity 

i 
3 

5 

1 

1 

0 

5. 

Clarity  of  presentation 

:  3 

5 

0 

1 

1 

6. 

Organization  of  activity 

6 

2 

1 

0 

1 

7. 

Clarity  of  presentation 

6 

1 

2 

1 

0 

8. 

Expertise  of  presenter 

7 

2 

1 

0 

0 

COMMENTS 

1.  A  state  specific  case  study  (fairly  non-replicable) .   Did  not 
really  deal  with  process  of  interagency  cooperation  skills,  etc. 

2.  A  lot  of  interaction  was-,  better  than  speakers. 

"  y 

3.  Received  much  insight  into  programs  in  other  states  -  very 
beneficial  to  me. 


'J 


H 


i*  -       * 

1.  i.  V-i 


■  '-l-i 


'&4 
I:  ■■■<' 

mm 


4.  This  was  the  high  point  of  the  conference. 

5.  Most  beneficial  program  of  conference  for  direct  application  to 
Connecticut's  situation. 

6.  Enjoyable  -  well  related  to  topic. 


10  evaluations 


'a*************************** *************************** A********* 
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II.   PARTICIPANTS'  REACTIONS  TO  THE  ENTIRE  CONFERENCE 

The  following  statements  are  participants'  comments. 

1.  Very  nice  conference.   Lou  Brown  was  typically  dynamic. 
William  Keogh  was  good.   Informal  meetings  were  good 
opportunities  to  exchange  and  share  ideas.   Met  some 
good  people.   Some  of  the  presenters  were  a  bit  off 
their  stated  topic. 

2.  I  found  it  very  useful  in  my  role  as  teacher/coordinator. 
The  sessions  I  attended  were  very  well  organized  and 
pertinent  to  the  needs  of  the  deaf/blind  population,  I 

am  serving. 

3.  The  workshops  were  the  most  valuable.   More  choice  of 
workshops  in  lieu  of  films  and  general  sessions  should 
be  considered. 

U.      I  enjoyed  meeting  people  in  the  field  from  similar 
organizations. 

5.-  YES!   Since  we're  talking  severely  handicapped  children, 
it  would  be  interesting  listening  to  and  discussing 
the  interdisciplinary  concept! 

6.  The  organization  has  class.  The  two  workshops  I  attended 
were  great.  The  accommodations  at  the  Sheraton  were  most 
comfortable.  I  don't  know  if  I  can  ever  go  back  to  Mass- 
achusetts and  attend  one  more  "peanut  butter"  meeting  ,^ 
after  the  show  that  RRC  put  on.  The  opportunity  to  meet,  .t 
so  many  interesting  people,  doing  things  in  the  field  has 
been  just  great.   This  is  one  of  the  few  conferences  that 

I  have  attended  that  the  participants  were  actually  working 
with  kids.   It  was  so  good  to  bitch  about  things  with 
people  who  knew  where  you  were  coming  from.   If  you  do  this 
again  next  year,  I  want  to  be  invited! 

7.  Very  well  organized.   Very  well  presented.   Quite  useful. 

8.  Very  good  -  more  groups  -  less  workshops.   Thanks. 

9.  Is  it  possible  to  get  more  people  at  the  program  implemen- 
tation -  planning  level  involved  in  leading  and  working  with 


groups : 


I  think  it  would  be  worthwhile.   It  was  a  nice 


confererce. 

10.   The  orgsnizat ion  of  the  conference  overall  was  very  good. 
Worth  repeating  to  others  -  Elaine  Ostroff's  presentation, 
Dr.  Lou  Brown's  presentation,  and  Jinny  O'Brien's  presen- 
tation.  Perhaps  omit'  films  at  night  -  just  too  much  to 
get  to  in  one  day. 
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11.  Entire  conference  was  of  a  high  caliber  and  should  prove 
useful.   Provide  participants  with  opportunity "to  visit 
programs  in  area  of  conference.   At  beginning  of  conference 
have  each  participant  introduce  herself /himsel f .   Possibly 
have  more  general  sessions.   Cut  time  of  workshops  to 
permit  repetition  of  workshop  and  thus  permit  participants 
to  attend  more  pre  entations. 

12.  Keynote  presentation  was  very  stimulating  and  informative. 
Opportunities  to  interact  with  federal  and  state  level 
personnel  were  needed  and  were  appreciated.   Small  group 
workshops  were  not  particularly  helpful  (in  my  case)  but 
concept  behind  them  was  valid.   Thank  you  for  an  informative, 

thought  provoking  three  days! 


; 


13.  Too  many  general  sessions  on  things  group  already  were  aware 
of.  Small  group  sessions  were  good.  Could  have  facilitated 
discussion  by  avoiding  such  "formal"  presentations  there. 


<  '■ 


14.  Several  presenters  were  not  talking  about  the  severely  and 
profoundly  handicapped  populations. 

15.  Appreciated  the  time  for  state  planning. 

16.  Too  broad  and  idealistic.   In  the  future  I  would  like  to  see 
less  about  model  projects  and  more  to  reality  based  programs, 


17.  Getting  to  kno1'  state  programs.   More  workshops  -  less  large 
presentations.   More  time  for  state  meetings. 

18.  The  workshops  I  attended  and  noted  were  of  value.   They 
certainly  brought  specificity  to  the  conference.   Presenters 
were  hign  quality!   Tuesday  A.M.  (BEH  presentation)  would 
have  been  far  more  valuable  as  a  panel  presentation  -  minus 
film  strip  -  weak  choice  for  this  audience. 


19.   Excellent  in  general 
we're  dealing  with. 


Need  better  definition  of  children 


20.  Found  it  very  valuable.   Some  small  groups  were  stronger 
than  others  but  overall  good  conference.   Handouts  were 
excellent  -  gocd-  packet!   Keep  up  the  ^ood  work! 

21.  Overall  very  well  organized.   Improvements:   workshops  rather 
than  lectures,  more  emphasis  on  low  functioning  child  rather 
than  trainable. 


22.  1  wish  core  people  had  been  able  to  attend. 

23.  Workshops,  main  speaker,  and  informal  discussions  with 
consultants.   Excellent  organization  of  entire  conference 
and  agenda,  speakers,  presentations,  etc. 
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24.  Incorporation  of  more  tine  for  leisure.   Speakers  who  could 
have  more  specif ical2«  addressed  the  topic. of  "se.ere  and 
profound  retarded  kids"  via  more  extensive  media,  experiential 
role  player  situations,  etc. 

25.  The  bringing  together  of  people  who  share  common  goals  and 
expertise  -  learned  some  good  things  -  I  felt  1  new  more 
about  some  things  than  some  people. 

26.  Programmatic  techniques  were  very  worthwhile.   How  others 
are  handling  problems  of  iraplenentat ion. 

27.  Each  presentation  should  have  teen  repeated  so  thit  partici- 
pants could  have  attended  more  workshops. 

r 

28.  The  large  group  presenters  like  Dr.  Lou  Brown,  and  Bill 
Halloran  should  have  presented  their  materials  in  smaller 
workshops. 

29.  The  evening  chat!»  should  be  replaced  by  structured  workshops. 


***************************************************************** 


III 


NERRC  REACTIONS  AND  COMMENTS 


•* 


':' 


The  NERRC  envisioned  the  conference  .s.s  a  means  of  bringing 
together  people  primarily  from  the  northeast  region  to  share  their 
experience^,  concerns  and  ideas  for  improving  services  to  handi- 
capped children  and  youth.   In  addition,  through  workshop  sessions 
given  by  practitioners  in  the  field  on  topics  related  to  appraisal 
and  programming,  some  direct  information  about  human  and  material 
resources  was  made  available.   From  a  review  of  the  evaluations, 
informal  discussions  and  follow-up  activities  initiated  in  several 
states  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  meeting.   The  NERRC  concludes  that 
the  conference  was  a  beneficial  activity. 


There  was  a  range  of  participant  reactions  to  the  different 
sessions,  but  in  general,  participants  found  the  conference  to  be 
timely  and  worthwhile.   In  some  cases,  the  concepts  presented  were 
felt  to  be  coo  idealistic  and  not  relevant  to  the  education  of 
severely  and  piofoundly  handicapped  children  and  youth.   Then  again 
it  was  noted  that  many  of  the  ideas  and  practices  presented  were 
quite  pertinent  and  useful. 

The  most  beneficial  aspects  of  the  conference  proved  to  be 
the  sharing  of  information  between  consultants  and  participants  as 
well  as  among  participants  in  the  informal  sessions.   The  conference 
provided  an  opportunity  for  people  to  develop  an  awareness  of  alter- 
native approaches  to  the  delivery  of  services  to  severely  and 
profoundly  handicapped  children. 
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Among  the  needs  that  were  identified  by  those  present  was  the 
need  to  more  accurately  define  the  population  being  called  severely 
and  profoundly  handicapped.   It  appears  that  though  the  behaviors  and 
functioning  levels  are  admittedly  varied  in  this  group,  more  consis- 
tency in  criteria  for  identifying  this  population  would  facilitate 
sharing  information  among  those  developing  programs.   The  need  for 
increased  communication  In  the  field,  not  only  to  share  ideas  about 
programs  and  practices  but  also  to  increase  public  understanding 
and  acceptance  of  the  concept  of  educat  ion  for  this  population  was 
frequently  discussed  at  the  conference. 


I-" 


An  additional  comment  is  warranted  concerning  the  participants 
at  the  conference.   The  NERRC  staff  was  impressed  by  the  group's 
enthusiasm,  interest  and  sincere  dedication  to  the  education  of 
severely  and  profoundly  handicapped  children  and  youth.   It  was 
exciting  for  us  to  be  a  part  of  the  process. 


vi 
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REGION  9  CONFERENCE 

EDUCATION  OF  SEVERELY  AND  PROFOUNDLY 
HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH 

Sponsored  by: 

THE  NORTHEAST  REGIONAL  RESOURCE  CENTER 

Sheraton  Inn 
South  Portland,  Maine 
November  15,  16,  and  17,  1976. 
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168  B*nf,  Street 
H^rmtown.  N.  J.  08520 

OR.  NICHOLAS  J.  MALDARI 

Executive  Director 
(609)  448-4775 

SUSAN  E.  CLTINO 

ALRC  Director 
(609)443  5753 

WILLIAM  C.  CASHMAN 

RRC  Director 
(600)  448  4773 
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SEVERE  AND  PROFOUND  CONFERENCE  CONNECTICUT  PARTICIPANTS 


DR.  PAMELA  TETLEY 
♦Chairperson  of  State  Team 
Stat':  Resource  Consultant 
Special  Education  Resource  Center 
275  Windsor  Street 
Hartford,  Connecticut   06120 
(203)  246-8514 


MS.  VICTORIA  AUGUSTINE 

Crant  Administrator 

Department  of  Mental  Retardation 

79  Elm  Street 

Hartford,  Connecticut   06115 

(203)  566-7398 


DR.  JOSEPH  LAVENDER 

Consultant 

Education  for  Mentally  Retarded  Children 

Connecticut  State  Department  of  Education 

State  Office  Building 

Box  2219 

Hartford,  Connecticut   06115 

(203)  566-5366 

MR.  RICH  MAIOLO 
Occupational  Education  Leader 
Capital  Region  Education  Center 
800  Cottage  Grove  Road 
Bloomfield,  Connecticut   06002 
(203)  243-0301 
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DR.  ARNOLD  FASSLER 

Chairman  of  Special  Education  Dept. 

Professor 

Southern  Connecticut  State  College 

501  Crescent  Street 

New  Haven,  Connecticut   06513 

(203)  397-2101,  x491 


KS.  LUELLA  HORAN 

First  Vice-President 

Connecticut  Association  for  the 

Retarded  and  Handicapped 

52  Pearl  Street 

Guilford,  Connecticut   06437 

(203)  453-3823 


MR.  IRVING  NEWMAN 

Assistant  Professor 

Department  of  Special  Education 

Southern  Connecticut  State  College 

501  Crescent  Street 

New  Haven,  Connecticut   06515 

(203)  397-2101 


MS.  TERRY  ROBERTS 

Director 

Developmental  Team 

Department  of  Mental  Retardation 

79  Elm  Street 

Hartford,  Connecticut  06115 

(203)  566-3793 
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KS.  GINNY  IRVIN 

Assistant  Professor 

IVeparteent  of  Special  Education 

Central  Connecticut  State  College 

1615  Stanley  Street 

Kew  Britain,  Connecticut  06050 

(203)   389-6293 
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SEVERE  AND  PROKOUKD  CONFERENCE  MAINE  PARTICIPANTS 


CAROL  LENNA 
♦Chairperson  of  State  Team 
State  Resource  Consultant 
Division  of  Special  Education 
Department  of  Educational 
and  Cultural  Services 
Augusta,  Maine   04333 
(207)  289-3451 


WILLIAM  B.  LUNT 

Director  of  Activities  and  Training 

Pineland  Center 

Box  C 

Pownal,  Maine   04069 

(207)  688-4811 
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DR.  THOMAS  E.  CALDWELL 

Executive  Director 

Camp  Waban 

Box  398 

North  Berwick,  Maine   03906 

(207)  324-7955 


MARYA  FAUST 

Coordinator  of  Children's  Services 

State  House 

Augusta,  Maine   04333 

(207)  289-3167 


G.  TERRY  HENRY 
Assistant  Professor 
Special  Education  Department 
University  of  Maine 
Fannington,  Maine  04938 
(207)  778-3501 


BRENDA  MANSON* 

Parent 

Wayfarer  Village 

New  Gloucester,  Maine  04260 

(207)  926-4910 


EDGAR  MERRILL 

Interstate  and  Education  Specialist 

Department  of  Human  Services 

Augusta,  Maine  04333 

(207)  289-3456 


MILLIE  MORRILL 
Director  . 
Woodfords  School 
1068  Forest  Avenue 
Portland,  Maine  04103 
(207)  797-0502 
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JOE  KERN 

Coordinator  of  Federal  Programs 

Division  of  Special  Education 

Department  of  Educational 

and  Cultural  Services 

Augusta,  Maine   04333 

(207)  289-3451 


MRS.  ELI21ABETH  G.  MORRISON 
Executive  Director 
Cerebral  Pal3ey  Center 
331  Veranda  Street 
Portland,  Maine  04103 
(207)  774-8219 
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RICHARD  LEPORE 

Director 

Elizabeth  Levinson  Center 

159  Hogan  Road 

Bangor,  Maine   04401 

(207)  947-6136 


CONNIE  TULLER 
Directing  Teacher 
136  Stetson  Road 
Auburn,  Maine   04210 
(207)  743-5552 
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SEVERE  AND  PROFOUND  CONFERENCE  MASSACHUSETTS  "PARTICIPANTS 


ANNE  L.  CONNOLLY 
*Chairpersun  of  State  Team 
State  Resource  Consultant 
Division  of  Special  Education 
182  Tremont  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts   02111 
(617)  426-9603 


MR.  ROBERT  ARBIB 

Monson  State  Hospital 

P.O.  T  RR  Station 

Palmer,  Massachusetts   01069 

(413.)  283-3411 


CERTRUDE  I-  KEFFERNAN 

Head  Teacher 

Charles  V.  Hogan  Regional  Center 

P.O.  Box  A 

Hathorne,  Massachusetts   01937 

(617)  774-8660,  x563 


KATHLEEN  J.  McCAFFREY 

Teacher/Program  Coordinator 

Caebler  School 

Box  349' 

475  Trapelo  Road 

Waltham,  Massachusetts  02154 

(617)  899-C900 
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THERESA  M.    COFFEY 

Head  Teacher 

Simons  School  ' 

Monson  State  Hospital 

P.O.  T  RR  Station 

Palmer,  Massachusetts   01069 

(413)  283-3411 


LOUIS  NISENBAUM 

Coordinator  of  Secondary  Education 

Project  Orient  Collaborative 

c/o  Mason  Burt  School 

59  1/2  South  Main  Street 

Acushnet,  Massachusetts  02743 

(617)    997-4424 
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TAMARA  COOK 

Coordinator  of  Preschool  Services 

for  the  Handicapped 

Project  Orient  Collaborative 

c/o  Mason  Burt  School 

59  1/2  South  Main  Street 

Acushnet,  Massachusetts  02743 

(617)  998-3433 


MRS.  SOSSI  SAATI 

Teacher 

Wrentham  State  School 

Box  144 

Wrentham,  Massachusetts 

(617)  384-3116,  x258 
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MARY  CUNNINGHAM 

Director 

Severe  Developmental  Disabilities 

Program 

Lesley   College 

29  Everett   Street 

Catt.bridge,    Massachusetts     021.38 

(617)  492-1700 


MICHAEL  P.  SZKLARZ 
School  Principal 
Monson  State  Hospital 
P.O.  T  RR  Station 
Palmer,  Massachusetts 
(413)  283-3411,  x287 
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SEVERE  AND  PROFOUND  CONFERENCE  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  PARTICIPANTS 
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DAISY  D' AMI CO 
"♦Co-Chairperson  of  State  Team 
State  Resource  Consultant 
Division  of  Special  Education 
New  Hampshire  State  Department 
of  Education 

105  Loudon  Road,  Bldg.  03 
Concord,  New  Hampshire   03301 
(603)  271-3741 


, SARAH  MASSEY 
♦Co-Chairperson  of  State  Team 

Senior  Associate 

NEPTE 

Pettee  Brook  Offices 

Box  550 

Durham,  New  Hampshire   03824 

(603)  866-5566 


STEVE  AUFKUTH 

Chief  Psychiatric  Social  Worker 

Phllbrook  Center 

121  Fruit  Street 

Concord,  New  Hampshire   03301 

(603)  224-6531,  x571 


PETER  GAXACHE  V 

Supervisor  of  Therapeutic  Activities 

Box  370 

Laconia  State  School  and  Training 

Center 

Laconia,    New  Haspehire     03246 

(603)  524-5373,  x26i 


KENNETH  L.  MANN 

Director  of  Educational  Services 
Crochet  Mountain  School 
Greenfield,  New  Hampshire  03047 
(603)  547-3311,  x274 


MARYANNE  RIGCIO 

Teacher  Coordinator  in  Deaf /Blind 

Programs 

Arooskeag  Center 

4  Elm  Street 

Manchester,  New  Hampshire  03103 

(603)  069-7513 


THEODORE  RZEPSKI 

Director  of  Instruction 

Center  for  Exceptional  Children 

North  County  Community  Services,  Inc. 

330  School  Street 

Berlin,  New  Hampshire  03570 

(603)  752-7405 

JOHN  0.  WILLIS 

Specialist  in  Assessment  of 

Intellectual  Functioning 

Special  Education  Consortium 

70  Nashua  Street 

Mllford,  New  Hampshire  03055 

(603)    673-7324 
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KAUSEEH  KALFAS 

Instructor 

Mount   St.   Mary's  College 

Hookaett,  New  Hampshire 

(603)  485-9536,  x45 
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SEVERE  AND  PROFOUND  CONFERENCE  NEW  JERSEY  PARTICIPANTS 
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MR.  CHARLES  J.  MURRAY 
♦Chairperson  of  State  Team 
State  Resource  Consultant 
Branch  of  Special  Education 
Pupil  Personnel  Services 
225  West  State  Street 
Trenton,  New  Jersey  08625 
(609)  292-7610 


MR.  JOHN  CON0VER 

Chief 

Bureau  of  Day  Training 

Division  of  Mental  Retardation 

169  West  Hanover  Street 

Trenton,  New  Jersey  08625 

(609)  292-2102 


MRS.  JOYCE  BOOSE 

Director 

Northwest  Learning  Resource  Center 

Halko  Drive 

Cedar  Knolls,  New  Jersey  07927 

(201)  539-0331 


MRS.  SHARON  R.  KATZ 

Speech  and  Language  Consultant 

Union  County  Day  Training  Center 

1524  Terrill  Road 

Scotch  Plains,  New  Jersey  07076 

(2Q1)  322-1641 
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MR.  THOMAS  F.  BROWN 
Coordinator 

Programs  for  the  Severely  and 
Profoundly  Handicapped 
Branch  of  Special  Education  & 
Pupil  Personnel  Services 
225  West  State  Street 
Trenton,  New  Jersey  08625 
(609)  292-7605 


MRS.  HELEN  M.  RANSKY 
Physical  Therapy  Consultant 
Bureau  of  Day  Training 
169  We9t  Hanover  Street 
Trenton,  New  Jersey  08625 
(609)  292-2102 
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MARIANNE  CHISESI 

Educational  Consultant 

Warren  County  Day  Training  Center 

P.O.  Box  92 

Route  57 

Mansfield  Township 

Washington,  New  Jersey  07882 

(201)  698-4650 


MRS.  DALE  RAPPAPORT 

Educational  Specialist 

Passaic  County  Day  Training  Center 

Minnisink  Road 

Totowa,  New  Jersey  07052 

(201)  256-3337 
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a 
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MR.  JOHN  COLE 
Regional  Supervisor 
Bureau  of  Day  Training 
Division  of  Mental  Retardation 
169  West  Hanover  Street 
Trenton,  New  Jersey  08625 
(609)  292-2102 


MR.  LEONARD  SAINS 

Regional  Coordinator 

Millburn  School  for  the  Handicapped 

Spring  and  Willow  Streets 

Millburn,  New  Jersey  07041 

(201)  376-2188 
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SEVERE  AND  PROFOUND  CONFERENCE  RHODE  ISLAND  PARTICIPANTS 


JUDY  DiMEO 
♦Chairperson  of  State  Team 
State  Resource  Consultant 
Rhode  Island  College 
Department  of  Special  Education 
600  Mt.  Pleasant  Avenue 
Providence,  Rhode  Island   02908 
(401)  456-8072 


SUSAN  ANDERSON 

Consultant  in  Special  Education 

Rhode  Island  Department  of  Education 

Roger  Williams  Building 

Hayes  Street 

Providence,  Rhode  Island   02908 

(401)  277-3505 


ANTHONY  ANT0SH 

Instructor  of  Special  Education 
Rhode  Island  College 
Department  of  Special  Education 
600  Mr.  Pleasant  Avenue 
Providence,  Rhode  Island   02908 
(401)  831-6600,  x761 


EDWARD  P.  BURKE 
Supervising  Teacher 
Za&bacano  Memorial  Hospital 
Wallua  Lake  Road 
Pescoag,  Rhode  Island  02884 
(401)  568-2551 


MARY  M.   COSTELLO 

Consultant 

Special  Education  Unit 

Department  of .Special  Education 

Hayes  Street 

Providence,  Rhode  Island   02908 

(401)  277-3505 


BARBARA  FAZZ0N0 

Director  of  School  Programs 

Meeting  Street  School 

667  Waterman  Avenue 

East  Providence,  Rhode  Island 

(401)  438-9500 


02914 


LOUIS  V.  FONT ANA 

Supervisor  of  Instruction  and 

Recreation 

P.O.  Box  9 

North-  Kingstown,  Rhode  Island  02852 

(401)  294-4561,  x244 


FRANCIS  X.  MacKINNON  .-. 

Director  of  Special  Education 

Monastery  Regional  Center 

for  Special  Services 

P.O.  Box  55 

Lincoln,  Rhode  Island   02865 

(401)  724-3409 
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SEVERE  AND  PROFOUND  CONFERENCE  VERMONT  PARTICIPANTS 


;', 


MRS.  MARGARET  LILLEY 
♦Co-Chairperson  of  State  Team 
State  Resource  Consultant 
Vermont  Department  of  Education 
Montpeller,  Vermont   05602 
(802)  828-3141 


MR.  DOUGLAS  R.  WALKER 
Consulting  Teacher 
Randolph  Village  School 
Randolph,  Vermont   05060 
(802)  728-9555 


<• 


MR.  KENNETH  BAKER 
•Co-Chairperson  of  State  Team 
Consultant  for  Exceptional  Children 
Vermont  Department  of  Education 
Montpeller,  Vermont   05602 
(802)  828-3141 


DR.  ROBERT  YORK 

Associate  Director 

Center  for  Special  Education 

University  of  Vermont 

499C  Waterman  Building 

Burlington,  Vermont   05401 

(802)  656-4031 


■i 


i 


i  MARIA  BOVE 
Professor 

College  of  Saint  Joseph  the  Provider 
Clement  Road 
Rutland,  Vermont   05701 
(802)  775-0806 


MRS.  ALICE  BROWN 
Teacher  of  Special  Education 
Rnadolph  Village  School 
Randolph,  Vermont  05060 
(802)  728-9555 


i 


1 


1 


KRS.  WENDIE  McLAUCRLIN 

Teacher  of  the  Severely  and  Profoundly  Handicapped 

College  of  Saint  Joseph  the  Provider 

Cleoent  Road 

Rutland,  Vensont  05701 

(802)  775-1488 


FRANCES  O'CONNOR 
Professor 
Trinity  College 
Colchester  Avenue 
Burlington,   Vermont. 
(802)   658-0337 
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SEVERE  AND  PROFOUND  CONFERENCE  NORTHEAST  LEARNING  RESOURCE  SYSTEM  PARTICIPANTS 


n 

is 

'1 


WILLIAM  CASHMAN 

Director,  RRC 

168  Bank  Street 

HIghtstown,  N?w  Jersey   08520 

(609)  448-4773 


PEGI  THORPE 

RRC  Social  Work  Consultant 

168  Bank  Street 

Hlghtstovn,  New  Jersey  08520 

(609)  448-4773 


RENA  MINIS  I 

RRC  Learning  Consultant 

168  Bank  Street 

Hlghtstovn,  New  Jersey   08520 

(609)  448-4773 


KAREN  ROSEN 

RRC  Education  Service  Specialist 

168  Bank  Street 

Hlghtstovn,  New  Jersey   08520 

(609)  448-4773 


JANICE  FROST 

RRC  Psychology  Consultant 

168  Bank  Street 

HIghtstown,  New  Jersey  08520 

(609)  448-4773 


JEAN  CANNING 

RRC  Graduate  Assistant 

168  Bank  Street 

Hlghtstovn,  New  Jersey   08520 

(609)  448-4773 


CAROLYN  LIEBER 

ALRC  Program  Development  and 

Evaluation  Consultant 

168  Bank  Street 

Hlghtstovn,  Nev  Jersey  08520 

(609). 443-5753 


TONY  WHITE 

ALRC  Media  Consultant 

168  Bank  Street 

Hlghtstovn,  Nev  Jersey   08520 

(609)  443-5753 


DIANE  C0NS0LL0Y 

RRC  Secretary 

168  Bank  Street 

Hlghtstovn,  Nev  Jersey  08520 

(609)  448-4773 
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ERIC  DARLING 

RRC  Conmunication-Information  Specialist 

168  Bank  Street 

HIghtstown,  New  Jersey  08520 

(609)    448-4773 
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SEVERE  AND  PROFOUND  CONFERENCE  CONSULTANTS 


MR.  PAUL  A.  ANDERSON 
Director  of  Institutions 
and  Special  Programs 
New  Hampshire  Division  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation 
105  Loudon  Road,  Bldg."  03 
Concord, -New  Hampshire   03301 
(603)  271-3118 


MR.  ANTHONY  ANTOSH 
Instructor  of  Special  Education 
Rhode  island  College 
Department  of  Special  Education 
600  Mt .  Pleasant  Avenue 
Providence,  Rhode  Island  02908 
(401)  831-6600,  x761 


G.  ROBIN  BFCK,  M.D. 
Director  of  Pediatric  Clinic 
c/o  University  of  Washington 
School  of  Medicine 
Department  of  Pediatrics 
RD-20 

1950  Pacific  Avenue,  N.E. 
Seattle,  Washington  98195 
(2C6)  543-3550 


MR.  BRIAN  F.  BERK0WITZ 

Deputy  Director 

Massachusetts  Center  for  Program 

Development  and  Evaluation 

10  Hall  Avenue 

Medfcrd,  Massachusetts  02155 

(617)  391-8380 


DR.  LOU  J.  BROWN 

Profe -sor/Departcent  of  Studies  in 

Behavioral  Disabilities 

University  of  Wisconsin 

427  Education  Building 

Madison,  Wisconsin   53706 

(608)  262-2722 


>TR.  THOMAS  F.  BROWN 

Coordinator  of  P.L.  89-313  of  Title  I 
State  Department  of  Education 
225  West  State  Street,  Room  235 
Office  of  Special  Education 
Trenton,  New  Jersey   08625 
(609)  292-7610 


MR.  C.  ROBERT  CAMPBELL 

Director 

Project  MESH 

320  North  29th  Street 

Parsons,  Kansas  67357 

(316)  421-3570 


MS.  NANCY  ANN  CASEY 

Special  Needs  Coordinator 

Lower  Pioneer  Valley 

Educational  Collaborative 

811  Long  Meadow  Street 

Long  Meadow,  Massachusetts  01106 

(413)  567-6274 


MR.  JOHN  C0N0VER 

Chief 

Bureau  of  Day  Training 

Division  of  Mental  Retardation 

169  West  Hanover  Street 

Trenton,  New  Jersey  08625 

(609)  292-2102 


U 


DR.  WILLIAM  HALLO RAN 

State  Plan  Officer 

Division  of  Assistance  to  States 

Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handicapped 

400  Maryland  Avenue,  S.W. 

Washington,  D.  C.   20202 

(202)  472-3740 
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MS.  SANDRA  HAZEN 

Educational  Program  Specialist 

Special  Services  Branch 

Bureau  or  Education  for  the 

Handicapped 

400  Maryland  Avenue,  S.W. 

ROB  #3,  Room  205 

Washington,  D.  C.   20202 

(202)  472-4824 


MS.  JINNY  O'BRIEN 

Coordinator  of  Special  Education 

Capital  Region  Educational  Council 

443  Windsor  Street 

Windsor,  Connecticut   06095 

(203)  243-0301 
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KS.  JEANNE  C.  KANTIANIS 

Instructional  School  Teacher 

Shriver  Center  -  CERC 

Box  158 

•averly,  Massachusetts  02178 

(617)  894-3600,  x431 


DR.  GEORGE  OLSHIN 

Director 

Clinical  Services  Divisioti 

Southern  Connecticut  State  College 

501  Crescent  Street 

New  Haven,  Connecticit   06515 

(202)  397-2101,  x43l> 


j 


MR.  WILLIAM  J.  KEOCH 

Research  Associate 

Kansas  Neurological  Institute 

Psychology  and  Research  Department 

3107  West  21st  Street 

Topelta,  Kansas  66604 

(913)  296-5451 


MR.  JAMES  E.  McCORMACK 

Director 

Massachusetts  Center  for  Program 

Development  and  Evaluation 

10  Hall  Avenue 

Medford,  Massachusetts  02155 

(617)  391-8380 


MS.  ELAINE  OSTROFF 

Coordinator 

Arts  and  Human  Services  Specialization 

Massachusetts  CoLlege  of  Art 

364  Brookline  Avenue 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02215 

(617)  731-2340,  x28 


MS.  DEBBY  PECK 
Teacher  . 

Miria  Clarke  School 
Middle  Street 
Hallovell,  Maine   04347 
(207)  622-7461 


£3 
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MS.  CHARLES  MURRAY 
State  Resource  Consultant 
State  Department  of  Education 
225  West  State  Street 
Trenton,  New  Jersey  08625 
(609)  292-7610 


MS.  JODY  RAY 

Director 

Preschool  Intervention  Program 

Gengras  Center 

Saint  Joseph's  College 

1678  Asylum  Road 

West  Hartford,  Connecticut  06117 

(203)    236-5981 
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MR.  LEONARD  SAINS 

Area  Coordintor 

Millburn  School  for  the  Handicapped 

Spring  and  Willow  Streets  ■ 

Millburn,  New  Jersey   07041 

(201)  376-2188 


.  /• 


MR.  JOHN  SINCLAIR 
•-Coordinator 
New  England  Regional  Center  -:' 
for  Deaf/Blind  Children 
c/o  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind 
175  North  Beacon  Street 
Watertown,  Massachusetts   02172  ' 
(617)  924-3434 

MS.  JO  ANN  STILLINGS 
Assistant  Professor 
Rhode  Island  College 
Department  of  Special  Education 
600  Mt.  Pleasant  Avenue 
Providence,  Rhode  Island   02908 
(401)  831-6600 
0  - 

DR.  ROBERT  YORK 

Associate  Director 

Center  for  Special  Education 

University  of  Vermont 

499C  Waterman  Building 

Burlington,  Vermont   05401 

(802)    656-4031 
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ADDITIONAL  PARTICIPANTS 


DEB BY  GUI MONT 
Education  Supervisor 
York  County  Head  Start 
P.O.  Box  72 
Sanford,  Maine   04072 


MICHAEL  KERR 

Director 

CED  Head  Start 

48  Front  Street 

Bath,  Maine   04530 


LISA  CHRISTIANSON 
Handicapped  Coordinator 
Northern  Kennebeck  Valley 
101  Water  Street 
Waterville,  Maine   04901 


EVA  DOW  IS 

Head   St.irt   Director 

PROP 

24  Pleasant  Street 

South  Portland,  Maine   04106 


FRAN  HALE 

Director 

Project  Mainstream  Outreach 

Cumberland  Center,  Maine   04021 


DIANE  JUSTER 

Early  Education.  Consul  tant 
Project  Mainstream  Outreach 
Cumberland  Center,  Maine   04021 


ANN  SMALLIDGE 

Director  Hancock  County 

Developmental  Activity  Center 

The  Counsel] in$   Center 

West  Maple  Street 

Ellsworth,  Maine   04605 


>' 


PERRY  JORDAN 

Director  of  Special  Education 

224  14th  Street 

Bangor,  Maine   04401 


ELVERA  WELD 
Teacher 

Levinson  Center 
Bangor,  Maine   04401 


ANN  FRISCH 

Director  of  Teaching 
Levinson  Center 
Bangor,  Maine   04401 


NANCY  BLAIR 

Director 

Regional  Center  for  Emotionally 

Handicapped 

85  Middle  Street 

Hallowell,  Maine   04347 


LINDA  MAZZ0LA 

Supervisor  of  Preschool  Program 

Regional  Center  for  Emotionally 

Handicapped 

85  Middle  Street 

Hallowell,  Maine   04347 


ANDY  CUNSBERG 

Professor 

Special  Education  Department 

University  of  Maine 

Farmington,  Maine   04037 


SUSAN  FINK 

Student 

University  of  Massachusetts 

115  H  Brittany  Manor 

Amherst,  Massachusetts   01002 
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DIELVKE  HESSELAR 

Student 

University  of  Massachusetts 

115  H  Brittany  Manor 

Anherst,  Massachusetts  01002 


HELEN  CORMIER 

Mental  Health  Assistant  II 

Urenthaa  State  School 

2  Northrup  Street 

Hopedale,  Massachusetts   01747 


JULIE  SOLOMAN 

Alpha  Group 

40  Washington  Street 

Wellesley  Hills,  Massachusetts 


02181 


LIZ  FLEMING 

Alpha  Group 

40  Washington  Street 

Wellesley  Hills,  Massachusetts   02181 


NORMA  J CAN  HEMPHILL 

"Punky" 

Boston  College  Campus  School 

213  Roberts  Hall 

Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts   02167 
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Appendix  D 


CONFERENCE  ON  THE  EDUCATION  OF 
SEVERELY  ANT)  PROFOUNDLY  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH 


The  following  is  an  annotated  list  of  films  which  were  previewed 
by  the  Northeast  Regional  Resource  Center  staff  in  preparation  for  the 
Conference  on  the  Education  of  Severely  and  Profoundly  Handicapped  Children 
and  Youth.   The  films  were  selected  because  they  related  to  the  various 
areas  of  interest  expressed  by  representatives  from  each  state  who  were 
contacted  by  the  Northeast  Regional  Resource  Center  in  preparation  for 
the  Conference.  - 

The  "description"  section  is  a  brief  review  of  the  film  distributors. 
The  "comments"  section  is  a  critique  of  the  films  made  by  the  NERRC  staff 
who  previewed  each  selection. 


GENESIS 


1 
i 


f 

1 1 
II 


m 


P 
1  ■ 


Length:   25  minutes 
Type:     16  mm  film/color 
Cost:    Purchase  -  $250.00 


Rental  -  $25.00  per  day 


/ 


!    ! 


Source:   Educational  Division 

Hallmark.  Films  and  Recordings  Inc. 
1511  East  North  Avenue 
Baltimore,  Maryland   21213 

Description:   This  first  film  of  the  series  teaches  how  to  train  basic 
self-help  skills. . .dressing. . .eating. .. toileting.   The  film 
alms  to  train  anyone  who  follows  the  step-by-step  procedures 
carefully  detailed  on  the  film  to  teach  the  mentally  retarded. 

Comments:     This  film  would  be  appropriate  to  use  as  a  training  film 
for  students,  parents  or  staff.   The  film  depicts  good  basic 
teaching  principles  which  are  well  presented  in  a  clear,  con- 
cise style.   Good  illustrations  of  behavior  modification 
programming  being  implemented. 


I 
1  ■ 


ASK  JUST  FOR  LITTLE  THINGS 


Length:   20  minutes 
Type:     16  mm  film/color 
Cost:     Purchase  -  $250.00 


Rental  -  $25.00  per  day 


Source:   Educational  Division 

Hallmark  Fllins~  and  Recordings-  I nc; 
1511  East  North  Avenue 
Baltimore,  Maryland  *  21213 
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ASK  JUST  FOR  LITTLE  THINGS  -  Continued 


I'LL  PROMISE  YOU  A  TOMORROW 


Source:      Educational   Division 
jj  Hallmark   Films  and  Recordings    Inc, 

1511  East  North  Avenue 


Baltimore,  Maryland  21213 

Description:   This  final  film  is  carefully  designed  to  teach  anyone 
*  the  basic  concepts  necessary  in  preparing  the  child  for  a 
special  education  setting  in  the  community.   The  viewer 
learns  how  to  teach  three  additional  necessary  life  skills: 
communication,  direction  following,  and  group  participation. 


Research  Center,  University  of  Illinois,  is  essentially  a 


251 
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R 


Description:   This  second  film  is  a  sequel  to  Genesis,  and  graduates 
from  self-help  skiils  to  the  skills   c  ambulation,  personal 
|  hygiene  and  attending.   The  concept  <  f  lifa  skills  is  shown 

"3  as  the  prerequisite  skills  to  independent  functioning. 

'I 

Comments:     As  with  Genes/Is ,  this  appears  to  be  an  appropriate  film 

to  use  in  pre-  or/  in-service  training.   Again  basic  behavior 

|  modification  Is  emphasized  as  a  teaching  technique. 


.  e 

.  i 

EL 

Length:   20  minutes  K 

Type:    16  mm  film/color  w 

Cost:    Purchase  -  $250.00   Rental  -  $25.00  per  day 


i 

I 


■a  coramunicaiion,    airection    (uiiowing,    ana    group   participation.  gs 

•■  4  •  1 


Comments:     As  with  the  two  previous  Hallmark  films,  good  teaching  g§ 

strategies  are  depicted.   This  film  could  also  have  wide 
usage  with  students,  staff,  parents,  etc.  /    II 


ut 


&  -~ 


J  TRY  ANOTHER  WAY  1. 

I         ~  ,  I 

I  Length:   27  minutes 

Type:.    16  mm  film/color  .  p 

i  Cost:    Purchase  -  $275.00   Rental  $50.00  *  . 


I 


Source:   Film  Productions  of  Indianapolis 
128  Eas^t  36th  Street 
Indianapolis,  Indiana  46205 


128  East  36th  Street  W 


\j  Description:   "Try  Another  Way"  Is  the  philosophy  behind  a  series  of 

1/  training,  films  to  be  completed  by  January,  1977,  which  will 

I  represent  a  totally  self-contained  training  program  for 

|  teaching  complex  assembly  tasks  to  severely  handicapped  f'\ 

i ..." peop'Je,  inc  luding_all  .levels  of  retardation.   The  '  Vry 

another  way"  method,  developed  by  Dr.  Karc  Gold,  Children's 
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TRY  ANTHiER  WAY  -  Continued 

non-verbal  technique  which,  through  manual  feedback,  positively 
reinforces  the  development  of  marketable  skills.   The  proce- 
dure is  introduced  in  this  film. 

Consents:     This  is  an  excellent  film  illustrating  the  use  of  task 

analysis  to  teach  complex  behaviors  to  severely  and  profoundly 
handicapped  children.   It  is  the  first  in  a  series  of  training 
films  appropriate  for  staff,  parents  and  students.  The  con- 
cepts are  -clearly  -and  concisely  presented  with  good  Illustrations, 


WHAT  IS  C.P.? 

Length: 
Type: 

Cost: 


Source: 


34  minutes 

a)  1/2"  EIAJ  video  tape  or 

b)  3/4"  U-Katic  video  tape 

a)  Purchase  -  $69.00    Rental 

b)  Purchase  -  $77.00    Rental 

Media  Services 

CDMRC  WJ-10 

University  of  Washington 

Seattle,  Washington  98195 


$15.00  per  week 
$15.00  per  week 


Description:   Part  I: 


Part  II: 


The  definition  and  terminology  of  the  various 
types  of  cerebral  palsy. 

"•Care  of  the  C.?.  Child".   The  situations 
faced  by  the  family  of  a  C.P.  child. 


Both  parts  I  and  II  are  on  a  single  one-hour  videotape. 


Comments 


This  tape  highlighted  the  different  aotor  problems  of 
cerebral  palsy  children.   Identification  end  assessaent 
techniques  were  discussed  and  demonstrated.   The  filra  does 
not  discuss  treatiaent  ^echniquss.   However,  this  topic  is 
coveted  in  Part  II  of  the  series  entitled  Care  of  the  C.P. 
Child. 


SRARINC  IDEAS  OF  PARENT  INVOLVEKKXT  IN  PROGRAMS  FOR  ATYPICAL  IOTANTS 

Length:   12  minutes 

Type:    slide/tape  presentation 

Cost:    Unknown 

Source:   National  Organised  Collaborative  Project 
United  Cerebral  Palsy  Association,  Inc. 
66  East  34th  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10016   25 P 
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SHARING  IDEAS  OF  PARENT  INVOLVEMENT  IN  PROGRAMS  FOR  ATYPICAL  INFANTS  -  Continued 


Description:   This  presentation  explores  the  various  ways  of  involving 
>       parents  in  Atypical  Infant  Center  programs.   Centers  through- 
out the  United  States  shared  their  ideas  and  slides.   The 
presentation  was  funded  through  U.C.P;  Associations,  Inc. 
Collaborative  Infant  Project  for  Fall  1976  release. 


% 


Cotaaents:     The  slide  presentation  depicts  a  wide  range  of  activities 
which  involve  the  total  family  not  just  parents.   This  pre- 
sentation might  be  especially  appropriate  to  initiate  ideas, 
activities,  or  discussion. 
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Length: 

30  minutes 

Type: 

16  nan  fiira/coior 

Cost: 

Source: 

Special  Office  f 

Indiana  University 
Audio  Visual  Center 
Bloomington,  Indiana  47401 

Description:   A  view  of  the  use  of  behavior  modification* through 
r      reinforcement  as  a  tool  to  aid  in  concept,  academic  task 
and  social  development  of  the  severely  mentally  retarded 
child.   Filmed  in  cooperation  with  Parsons  Research  Center, 
Parsons,  Kansas  and  Fernald  State  School,  Massachusetts. 

Comments:     The  film  emphasizes  the  development  of  critical  behaviors, 
as  a  key  to  normalization.   Students  potential  is  maximized. 
The  scenes  in  this  film  give  .the.  viewer  an  indication  of  what 
is  possible  in  a  residential  educational  environment  given 
i  low  stuu3nt-teacher  ratio. 
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OUT  OF  THE    SHADOWS  * 

Lmgth:      17  minutes 
Type:  16  era  film/color 

Cost:  DaiJy   rental    -   $6.15 


Weekly   Rental   -  $9.45 


Source:      University   of   Kansas 
FlA  Services 
746  Massachusetts   Street 
Lawrence,    Kansas     6604'; 
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OUT  OF  THE  SHADOWS  -  Continued 

Description:   Produced  by  the  University  of  Kansas  Bureau  of  Child 

Research,  in  cooperation  with  the  Parsons  State  Hospital  and 
Training  Center,  this  film  demonstrates  successful  training 
techniques  for  the  mentally  retarded  child  in  such  areas  as 
notor  movement,  eating,  dressing;,  communication  and  language 
development,  self-care,  and  toilet  training.   The  film 
covers  the  progress  made  in  an  Intensive  reinforcement  pro- 
gram in  one  year.  ' 

Comments:     This  is  an  awareness  film  depicting  what  might  be  done 
to  humanize  the  institutional  environment.   Although  the 
basic  instructional  principles  are  appropriate,  there  was 
a  lot  of  training  done  with  representational  materials  (e.g. 
pictures  of  objects  rather  than  real  objects).   Student- 
staff  ratio  was  low  and  many  activities  were  done  on  a  one- 
to-one  basis. 
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EARLY  AND  CONTINUOUS  INTERVENTION  WITH  DOWN'S  SYNDROME  CHILDREN 


Length:   15  minutes 

Type:     slide/tape  presentation 

Cost:    Purchase  -  $53.00    Rental  -  $15.00  per  week 


Source:   Media  Services 
CDMRC  WJ-10 

University  of  Washington 
Seattle,  Washington  98195 


Description:   Depicts  our  program  for  Down's  Syndrome  Children  from 
its  beginning  in  1971  to  the  present.   We  see  the  progress 
made  by  the  children  who  were  first  enrolled  in  the  program 
and  the  steady  expansion  of  the  program  to  include  more 
children.   The  Down's  Syndrome  Program  starts  as  many  chil- 
dren as  possible  when  they  are  tiny  infants,  and  continues 
with  them  in  i   progression  of  stimulating  and  rewarding 
classes. 

Comments:     This  was  a  most  refreshing  and  Informative  film  asi  it 

depicts  the  benefits  of  early  intervention  in  maximizing  the 
potential  of  children  with  Down's  Syndrone.   Actual  teaching 
methods  and  curriculum  ideas  are  well  illustrated.   Again 
student-teacher  ratio  was  low  enabling  staff  to  give  a 
great  deal  of  attention  and  direct  instruction  to  students. 
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